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•what he saw on a large! scah', tin* ilc riil., 

men thrown off their liahuK'c aiiii ("inh 'l .iw.n !.y 

feeling their natural faculticH (raiisIhrntiMl .-ni'l 
under that Divine influence which w:im [M i v.iiiuc' fh.' 
Christian Church. The luiriKwe was l.><4 .4 in 

their keen appreciation of the iimtnmient, iin.l m the 
personal satisfaction of posHcs-siiig mui using if ; iuoi 
St. Paul’s words discloat! a stufe of reclitt;; .th 

sorbed by the intere.st of a new nnd rain,;'’richuv 
ment than impres.scd by the awfulness of iis iiiiiie ■liaii- 
source and the responsiliiliticH of liuviitg t»'i n < i.. 

hold. it. Side by side with gifts from hi /ivi u iunl 
“powers of the world to come," were fhe Icvify mol 
frivolity of man, surprised and dm^/ied, ml•a‘^mltl>; 
them hy his own scale, pre8.sing them info the sn-vt. ,■ 
of his vanity;—childish dc.lightin a in'W m-'ini dlion , 
c hildish insensibili ty, childish irscilemeiit, cliildi.'ih 
^§play, childish iniHUkiiig the piaro ami 

worth of the gifts thcinselve.s, alUiring tlmir iiili-mi. d 
proportions, inverting their einl and inymtiom 'I'het 
was tha^feor der which the ApKiHtle hud to redn sH. 
In these chapters he bids the CorinUiiiui t'hrisiimiM 
r emeniber the sourpr and the raison of this iii«irilai 
tion of varied gifts. Ho recalls them from ll.rir 
wild extravagance and seliish ^.oughtlessHesH, y. std«-r 
nessjud^ manlinessr and a .rocolloction of the Irijllt 
1“ Brethren, be not children in undersUuiilitig: 

, ;^ahes in wickedness, but in sense grown umn," ('hiim 
- ^ a use for every gift in its own pke, bida 
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TUK uu- rs OK CIVUJSATION 




IIh'Iii svi «Hi tnM'ii if.s t'niiipnrativ(* valui*. 

('oiivrtH {heir e.stiniaie, and lupss iJirni in lueasurr*, 
imt hy ifersuHul mnsidta’afinns, Inif, hy lariter and 
nnhier niao nf the j^eiieral hmefit. “ Fi>rasniaeh an ye 
are z('ali>trH uf .spiritual ^^ifts, seek that ye may ahnnml 
in the eilityiiip; of the ('hureh;’ Their t’a^entes.sj 

wuH rntised at th(‘ si}4ht ef the, new pewera whieli tht*. 
kin;:^i!uin of (hui had hnat^ht with it inita tlu^ werld ; 
and St,. Paul dees net diseunruj^c thuii’ engt^rnenH, 
Oidy, he wurna them to diree.t their Keal wisely, and 
in he. eager ahent. t he gj't*iitest aial luot; “ <'nvet 
t'urneatly tie* heat, giflig” these whieh may serve jm^Ht 
wiih'ly the <»r tlie \Nliele hutly, tiansi’. whic'h influ* 
enee iimst fruit fully the ends for whieh it exists. 

Vi*t as he interiaipts Idmaelf to adil there is 
even u higher ]ioinf, (»f view than this. It is guud in 
'* euvet <'ariiestly the inxst, gifts/’ It is gaud iu wish 
tu lie entrusted wdtli ilmHt! high gifts whieh artt tim 
fruits (»f the herd’s nHeensam and reign. It is geed te 
Ih‘ iniiujt en their (rxm’eise, intent an t!a* great juir- 
pest* fitr whii'h tlay wtuH*. luxstewtsi, nnxifais t<j push) 
them {.ti ihtsr full eOeet. Yet the suhjts't has te he 
lifietl tit a higlau’ leva*! still. Then^ is senaihing 
greater than tla^ gnsiit'st ef gifts -- than wistitun in 
the elmien ejii^ them, in* tluar iuxereise, tmefulnt'HS 

in their ^results. When \v(* im* spiaddag of laixv 
UlirisiiaiiH tmglii in fee! and net, it is n mnimetl view 
whieh lenvixs imt that wldeh is tla^ eJ^iU’ut'feriHt ie 
spring iif C'llrisiinn uriimn the prhuapht whieli vnvwH 
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,all cases, the “new commandment” which is to be 
henceforward the quickening spirit of all morality. 
“ Covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew I unto 
you a more excellent way.” And then he goes on to 
give that description of charit y—charity in contrast 
with the greatest powers and most heroic acts,— 
charity, as the root of all the strength and all the 
charm of goodness,—charity, as the one essential and 
ever-growing attribute of the soul amid the provisional 
and transitory arrangements of this present state— 
1 which has made the t hirteen th ch apte r of this Epistle 
\ lone pf the landmarks of man’ s progress in the know- 
®ledge of t ruth and righh, 

I hope it is not disrespectful handling of the words 
of our great teacher to pass from the occasion which 
so deeply stirred his thoughts to the actual conditions 
and necessities amid which our own life is placed, and 
to see in what he wrote about spiritual gifts now 
passed away a meaning m relation to very different 
circnmstances, which were beyond his range of view, 
and which he could not anticipate. We have long 
been accustomed to accept, in theory at least, the 
principlfi laid down by another apostle: “ Every good 
gift and every perfect gift,” writes St. James, “ is from 
above, and cometh down from^Ahe Eath^ of Lights, 
with wtem is no wariableness, neither shadow of 
It is not, then, I trust, forcing the language 
^ « teeiatang it, to apply his words to 
lli ^ 'directly thinking of; to apply th em 
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<*\fliiilt'ji ht'ii-n* |h ,}1I iIh’ . with 

* * i 

svitirh liM'tj Ihm*!} rUi|«»VSi (| ; In Juakn I hr SVt^nlH nf 

UjHfNlHlif’ Until ainl .-nln'l'llrHS :4H-|rli hrynin! llin U'ln. 

[Hsnirv iiilrrr-»l t«| ilm t|iir>itin{i svilh sslniii 

hr dr*alu In the iniivrrsul intriVMUi nf' liuiMan .Mirinfy. 
svhi«’!i iM iiuj iftiirnd (‘nnxtnin*^isr with I hr riiHuh, hiif 
Sshirli llir ^liiirrllWMM fnitfultMl In (‘luhrit* n jh(«I 
iilnl St, Paul prnarlH'(| hia fr* fill ssifh 

un»i Iin|Hs 11},r.n asvful ».tirr(, which Wvrv at nnm thn 
l»rivih‘_r.n ami ihn .'-.narr nf ihr <1ni.'aiai(4 wU^ui Si. 

I uiil fiah i (n a ha I f’! s* In teach, hasc pa=-<«'«f assaiS 
ihcv were nf their ajrr ; ihcv ilih Ihcjr waak . 
they !ch fhetr rcsiili,. hcluml. Ihil ihHl*. wnmliiinl 
in limn mv ih»I i;nnc. Hmy ar«‘ aa leak ha 
nmuitcal. Hi «i|*cra|ivc. aa evtn. In ulm! aurmtuMlH uh 
in ilmt ('ninlitinu ni ancicty in which vve arc arttmlly 
|i;raiin?^ nnr lifr, Wf» fire a Wnthi fuller **!’ ] 4 il|?i in nni^ 
very real hvuhv H|iiriUml gifla nf ih»l ■.-ihnn the. 
f'Inirch <»l t’nrinlln "^nv(*t earne.Hf.jy ih(» hca| 
file ’‘ureutcr*’ niM'a, the hh;hin : *UtlMl yei ahevv I unln| 
ynii a itmn^ (eSeetleiit way/* In ihcai? Wiintn St, !*un!f^ 
Heentaai mice in jnit Ilia ^.anetinn nu all ihe^reat reatiliH: 
nf fHinmil (’i\thaaiinn, ainl ai the Hann* iiiin* In t^ten a 
wi«ler viiAv heymn! it, ami tn elaim fur inuii u lh^!|yr|/ 
einl amt a h^her law ilmti evmi it ran give, f 

1 Went '* ('iviliaalinn/* 4iir want nf a, better, 

til t!X}.fcM.s till sliat tniiiiM"1uiil itiniiHlirn timirtur tliiil 
iivil Mtutf wliiflt i.( his pfujii-r cinidilinij hatv; »U 
akill, iiiiti ftiitwivimr. iiiiii ai’liicvcfiifiil, all fM-riimi , * 

» 4 

# 


and dt.!Vnltsj>nnii! u\‘ ili<*nL'hl. I** ilir 

nf pmsfiii ; \\iv hi:.:h and nujaniui': a-a 

ihm uf sorinly. lU'iinaiily I la’ i>sn j mI" t|i»- 

jn’mad. liiV. Tin*‘''aitr.i-a ha-'i Mf'tiii ■.iiurk .^-larr-i. 
and huH Ijnnn «lra\vii mmi l«y -Mni,' ?-! aa 

Wvdl as <af tiu’ iiiM.l nvdi.4li»>ii 

untl t.lin. rrli! 4 iMn n|’ tla* N»'W 1* aansrnt , .rnd it Mfirii 
nmka.s ila'lf frit ai'crafly and im j*»‘i I miijn!} , r^rfj 
whnrn thi' ftadiui^ i* n“l avnurd rir •uilM^d n. i.nu*' 
|in lii'hi. It is trna that ri^ih^niMn .iir-l si-Is-imm 
jhavi,! wtnivntl la^gt'llnT. liavi' i.u >.n,’ 4n>ali»'i 

atnl ^jn’mitn'i'd j^anl ra adl ', laii in ihm .nm ■■ ar»d 
in iluar lurtnm lln’j arr dnaim t. and Jaav t*-, a 1 llaa, 
ImVtt htM*n litdurn nnw* nl a ru^ht < an » Ml a unnn'. 

tirrayn.tl in !«» «»iir anntlaa And u ranma 

MKi de.ni(sl tlmi niintls stn*n|.'|y tunlri ihv ujlfiu'ia*' 

nf ilia nmt, and kannly apjari iaiin-^t it ^ ^a a i* lainni n 

am apt in fnar tir shrink frutn fhr Mihn, lj*au thr 
raligioUK puinl nf vu’W, and wlan'i' iinpi'T-.-iiMiri 

aru (dear and parHiunnnt, it Hni-nni tdts ii t 

do not Huy filways m u umliiT *»!' I'Mir^rnaiH rrf!»’»inan 
Imt of unaxpluinnil dinlHstn and winnlni na n 

givinp[ theit* livon tn hnHiIti^H.H, c»r srianri*, ur pidiiif.il 
life, the pumuitH whicti riviliHiiiitin rhari-dn'ii aiid 
which adviuiai it We am i|W nf ns pnioria* vm-^ 
barked in it*^ we all ttHt* and enjny it and tv 

it; and yet nueiwy nitHgivingH nhniit it n.niie iip»at 
us from time to time; we are mispii'iniis iia 

tendencies and jealous of its dwinia; iind ifn^ tJiing^ 
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1 fi! uff 1^; Mi n\ !LiH\i i«^\ 


Wr *ln (n'ii'V «l.iV, anil lari aafi-4}»'i! fhal llir\ air 
fuf’ na t»i i|m, \vr .’intiirtiniri fin«i it tiaii! I«» n * . iiinls- 
witli fhr d«M-|n*r anil rnniv lun'inninunn .ini,' rf flit' 
i’rli* 4 inua virWa nf lifr. Alnl Hi ri\ ilInat fM|i 
ntnrn: piiwrrln! am! ^rlf aimtainMi, nnai* t MiHjaf In ii .ivr 
in itH aini'^s. nn»rr Hurr nf ifa imiftMiia ami jirrlVri in 
ita \vi»rk, \vn nnisf nnl. hn anr|»ri!«rii if ilin-r \\illi 

it, aiuMiti: ihr.r in wlmin it.5 intluniri’ i s M{|iri’nia. ili. 
frual ami iin|»afirmm nf irliniMm Hirre’ ft.ur ahvav^i 
Inani rrlinjrni itrsjti sri'i rf rj viliaal i‘ni. anil tlmv 
liavn NHimitmra lin-n it ; rrvilri'r An*! tla ir Ii.m*' 
Inam, ami ahvaya will kr. tlin^r wlm wnriM lai •• !»» 

an nxt'luaivr ,.ii]irrinm*y- tin- Milinitiili- tin r* lanm. 

ami dratinrii tn * !rar aWay tlial wliirli it irpUrr^, 
lint thin Mtjipnarit anfaginii^an i» hut urn- »»! ihr iminy 
rmnimlrra tu na nf mtr i»wn wnulun-Ma ami nai'rHwm-'r^ 
C'iviliMHlinn uml ri-lirnnii Imvn narli lliru' i*wn Mish-r, 
nml im»Vi^ in ilmir invn path, rrrhnjiM ih«- lUMn- 
<’lrarly wn IvM'ii in virw tla-ir diaiinrtni’a.H t!m la-ttr-r. 
Tlmy n/r iliaiimi. Hut, nu rrli*.nnnH main at Iraap ran 
hml clitiirnlly iti hrlirvin** that, 4iatim1 in lliry may 
hr, nml in tin* linmin uf mm annniinmH njipN^ril, ifn-y 
tiiiVt! I'HHirniinlly mm <»Hi5in. uml runn* liMih nf ilimi 
fruin Him wlm Inw mmln man |h|* thin world, a:-* wad! 
iiM inim^*4 |nm fur nugUiytf 

Wt! tiyai* i’iviliaaiimi litilh mliwnil ami diMpurnood 
hy iinmi* wlna dn iinl duly think wlmnt*n it romra. 
'rimt iiiiittl wlui'Si \vn livc.^iiiily 

uiir vycH, and with hu uitudi lliul*\vi. it.tl Uu 
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Tin: r,H Is < ‘I nwi i ■ \ 11* 


lO 

^ ^ ■ SM faiiuliar, )r! /-*» \sh*-l\ V\ 1 ‘ lliuik 

t>r ilu^ ainl l»?u ;4 s{ raffia* (♦I'mi r \^y whi« !{ if ha; 
Lirowif, and tla* Mtsf rrafll- iu-ii.iMl all huiu iii .iifliri 
wliiah it has mfur' tn; fhaf Iniiffsi! rljhMr,iiinti 
uf tlu‘ 1 h‘.s{. arnnip'ffit'Hta thr thr ‘.rriilir v.• Hhi in^ hI 
man, imi fnairria! Miily. lint iin» ilrrtfad taily. [aaohir 
t.ivi5 nnt- nan'j'ly «d rfaffl»ni >u}*i hidn. hsii !a‘'**4iir : : , 
llial ami dala atr -nrial m.i'hinn \, ihr 

^{‘owth nf miliirira. jiml nihrntaia r- ami » 

aiuu —Irt us niakt’ all ahat« }M« t!t » l»a U > drfrri i 
anti imamsist.fUrirs, all h*r if ’ hh un h.'. aiuf 

ttra\vl»a('kH—yi’t d^’auvas r« •}«rii llmu ?l haa 

{ihvays nuauvml fnan ir|i^d‘*n* |n<»»j4r, as thr ur.d 
Wnrkuf (hhIh jnnvidriirt* iiU‘l ‘‘filrr, I hr v.**lhl r.ralv 
HUj 4 ‘i;nHtH vnry iiwhll virwa nt’ it ♦ UWU r'»ai«htfMU^ \\hlrh 
vvu may {*all uvtu'f'fuu'i^ril jir tiauhid. hut ttfurh it la 
not Hf) (’any in auswar uutl ri*! *4. |Ui! thr \\miM 
wcnild indfUMi hu far nunv dfraiUul. it \vr mmu ii»«l .'>«■»• 
in its (‘iviliHutiun tia* Irndiii^'and i^nidsisr hand »d lh»d. 
^ihn njul gifts uf ilu? AuUinr and iMvrr *4' *dl 
UdngH, llu \v!i«> gnvu ns thu g*»Hj«d ui' lUHiunitdii v. 

: Hu whn gnvi^ ns His Sun, gjivt^ mh uIhh ri\di-uili*»ii 
:auil its gifts* His gifts urn m»l iirr^H^^arily drj«uidriii 
oim mi lumihur, lunvuvur iituc’li ihvy may hr utlird. 
It is nut muiuHsary to rntr rivilmalimi ii|» 

to (rdinstiiuiity ; iUiu cam dmihl Iimw hy'grdy thr 
temporal has huun induhtrd iti itir H|nrilniit; hni ii 
is true tltiifc our cnviliHatimrims nth*' r miitrrrfi, %% idt» 

• and ancient oium, iHwitlt's. K(»r 4i» I whi wliy 

#» ** #** 

»» 0 
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f ? 

[ ,I- ilrlrrif'il 1}H|M |r< it a>UM»r.,- v\Mik ^ 

,,-.111!,^ I.rr-.iir.r i4 i!.> MiM’ lU I»y litMtiy 

t**!' 'tfij|‘iinty li Inil 

.,1 Wltli th*' ii\ iMnulh; llsry Wii’*’ 

nii»l \vi'M)i‘-^1y U'.»-4. I!n\\w»’r i iuit 

iipt It i"* H i-i way*. 

;M ill*' Miu 5Ui»i an aii»l rain. *4 

Sin« lv ii ^ Ini’H-jn inr*! n»4 |i»’ afiai*! Im 
i41 that 1 * r\r'rllrni in i-n ih„n iMn. aa In’in^y 
I fVi'V \va.), liMiJi lu'i M\vn Mii- Jri , wIiM.r awful 
i«! uill r* v» l!ri |r,i in th»’ nnn»'i •<% Siurly ii«* 

,1 kn iifr.int Us !-»>■ ilia! it 1 ’• n*4 l*y 

lal t“n*'» ‘4 an* hinU tiMUi ihr 

annl v\ln«li (halm ami tih'im' n . an»l that 

,.H \vi idliri' \s'ayM. in uMilan;,* \v\ nn 

. in rlh'ti, <4 hrimniit* «nit tlu* yjnvvH uhirh 
inala* im n titv*’ ilnma lt 1‘lm Al»n 4l« ‘ * t all * 
inav t|tm|r htM iannliai wmmIh in tin' tnaa 
“ l«ul md Ithh tiirri14i’ Latin vriHttm i4 tlain 
itini|iii’ vnra. i|nininMmitn' |imlira. ijmmrinm|nr 
fnirrnim|m< anmia, t|tnir(’nin«|ti*» ama!»i!ia, nuim’- 
r huiia*- tinnim, ?4 (|na virtmn .'4 (|mi tann 
tiiM% himr t’jnniai**/' hmhi imlta’il tin tirrnrai iilul 
in tliiit- faith *4 wliirti la* wan iJm 
T ; l»i|| aliiiil Wif^aayhat it limlH m» Inm rn- 
iiji|iri iVniu ii uml hryinnl 

liairht’a UH almnt Iti^ gifia iml uiil| lay I tin 
flit hy Ilia |trnvi*lriit’n; iittif Ilia 



riiK <;n is ni J a 


^ wotivi!i ;4 ill litany li^i • nnt’^M' '! u* h a hu Is 

inmii{i(H*iu’u In nmn ini',’hi u* II i vr ihr 

ipraisfS nvi'U uf an a|M»-;tlf. Wr ai«* iiMf»jl. ur I,ill 
|lon8t‘ly uiu! ilnnrivt' f‘»nr-nlv«'s. wbru w** i-riaav ilin -til ; 
jnf our (’ivilisiMl in all that lh* y fia^*' Im .inu/*' 

in all that tlmy df» tn t\ >, la. \vnrn yintjiin:^ 
by all Ilia appliafiff-a \\iil} whii b rb* v Ihiim b u , 

.sju'ak v^u|H‘rviIinnsly «*r tla-ir Tu i!i .ji i.ai fia > 

in<l(*r(t its dark sidn a vrrv daik mui': iln i» r. mui b 
tIia,L is drrarv an<i Ibibidilni*! in lb»' In >»! if. 
^n^owtli; and who ran Inuk \ulbnut airu»iv at ibr 
ilnny;urs of its fuiurr ■ Ibil tbr irivlraMii . and UMildly 
kindannins nf rivilisnlini} an* n*‘i hi In* «Mnlbafi^d by 
simply tlrcryinj^ ib Wbal it has »d i-aHHl and tna’ 

Udls nf its Autlmr Phi t Irarly, ami bjth n . a» » r|.l i! » 

Imiudits amt rluim llmtn us mmin** IVian UMd, llnardi 
lh(*y do not nonm tliriTtly thnmpji n |*«i mi 

look at ibu wnrid us wr kmnv it, \\iih bnnr o bnt n»*i 
ill-nalurrd nyrs, rulmly and faiiiy, mniluT a» bi*a i|ri 4 
imr ns detnmtnrs as ibnan wtm wm* pni lu 

** nduHn ilm nvil nml rimnsr thr gHHiT’ I,« | n-i dmI \ h ^ 

drivnu oil’ frnm thn truth, brtaumi' in llm prnwiii nf 

Immau cdviliHiiticm llmro is so utimb whiidi liiir-u. makr 

0 

a (jhriHLiun, (If any (Uia whu iH'licvcM in (!iul nn.l in 
giiuiliioHK, Khuddar and IrcTiililc^* I,cl tin at it wtili 
its torrililo ((niiciiiwitiul nf lucu made wm.iy l.y ulial 
.ought to makt! llmm hcltcr. Vet l.n.h at ii a. it i|. 
Uollow tlit^ hiKtocy of u great aiid eoiiatd"*' 

• |wliat it lim^sXoi^h. nkservu lluit om^ great Caet, (ho 
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;ivr irliiji'iiMiil *«! nm InuihHi nature. ]m iu!: ^ 
iuh‘hhj|u<'| whni nin'i* lH'r.*;nn. ina* * »4 

nirru|»fiun ;nni d»'rlin»‘, !»» np u'mjh aff«i llimi 

willi uiMliinini-linl vii^tnir; it !sa«l 

iitnl HrviT ]n'rmafHnilly !»>aii4; liriiixin’/ nf f uin i- tn-w 
.siti‘4, litif. l»rin; 4 iu’.,j uImm ih'W viifiMv* nial <»!' a 

jr} tunviliir^sinl m!m! nritlinu* 4 )ff <<f iy|«*v 
hf»w, JtM tiiiM* pH'i iHi, iiuai ‘^aiu in jiMWrr. |»i>wrr 
uvar tlM’tu’irhr4; |«iw»*r ft» laiiJtt al‘Muf. Nur*'ly nwl 
wiflinllf vit«lr|H'f. what thav pMUrl !<* havi» 

iiH'ifar' aiiu In ( nutuiaiMt va trr r«‘ •»lUrnr i, |m nnhiani’ 
wilhntit ra h ftm auujil inn a nivah r ti»'hi Sr.- 
npaat innial hahiia ilrikn {Imir mMt , rlrrj» in a irl) . 
hahita tiinhaiiahly a«hnirahh* ami h‘‘nnlirial. ui Uni 
nnrnMsartlv mnni’i'tJMi with tin* nnin n! thinn* hrlMiii.^ 
ini*' hi rnliihnn ; llm ,’4rMU’x nrm»f* uf junlim 

juafirr ; llm jinwri’ nf ritlin^^ tinulv, ia|nituhly, 
rtijjfly; llm ncnina ami aptitmlr fi»r law. an n natlly 
I 4 nvtiaiin *4 jinsvar in ant'ii'ty. vvhirh in nnn nf tlin im*M| 
inarkint itinhrnnrrH nf natinn.'X utnl whirh annm nf f tm 
innat witlmut; tin* nf anlf drvnt inn 

nnlrnr|irt.H«% tlm imiiffnrntirn in privaiinn uml tn llm pain 

nf i'flnrf, tin* ini|}ulHn.H whi^’h hnnt tn iliaiatvrry iim! 
pnnplim^i tin* naiih witli rnhinin.^ ; jinlrinti^an iiii4 kr*nn 
ptiliHc’ Hpiril^ whit'h rt^liginim ilmnrina ilinpHrnin^ 

an ln*iitltf*|i, hut whinh m» tht*nrit‘? 4 i^vill vxw knrp im*n 
fmiii nchttirini^. If naiinirs Imvn rnm^hly/l 

wn rail rhararlmiatir faulln, than* grow yp in l!i«*ni| 
rhiiriic’t4*rtHiif virUn*H ; in nnt» ihn tfnlliiirlhni^ Invrnf J 
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reality, in another the unflinching passion for intel¬ 
lectual truth, in another purity and tenderness, or 
: largeness of sympathy. This is what we see; ^iS;, 
amid all that is so dark and disappointing, has come 
of God’s nurturing of mankind through the past 
■centuries. . 

^ We can but speak generally; and civilisationJms. 
many shapes, and means many things. But let us 
speak fairly, as we know it. Civilisation to us meang^ 
lib§rty^ and the power of bearing and using liberty; it 
means that which ensures to us a peaceful life, a life 
of our own, fe nced Jn from wrong and with our patli 
and ends left free to us; it means the strength of 
social countenance given on the whole to those virtues 
which make life npM^ means growing 

honour for manliness, unselfishness, sincerity,—grow¬ 
ing value for gentleness, considerateness, and j^sggpt 
for others; it means readiness to bear criticism, to 
listen to correction, to see and amend our mistakes ; 
it means the willingness, the passion, to ameliorate 
conditions, to communicate advantages, to r ^e th ^ 
weak and low, to open wide gates and paths for them 
to that discipline of cultivation and improvement which 
has produced such fruit in others more fortunate than 
they. • ^ 

And it has dig^osed to us in the course of its 
dev elopm ent more and more of what is contained in 
human characters and capacities. We are, in thisage^ 
drawing fortH with arnaienfenTdiscoveries which seem 

• 
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f.ii lii‘ iiif\h,nii^4iMf' fi'Hiji llip tri‘UHun‘-liniiHf> nf iiuit<‘rinl 

-9 

Wlirii w«* ni.Hl our oyc*,i hark ovtu’ liistory 
iiih! lif-i’riitur«\ it hwiuh tu um thni 11 h‘ viiririy and 
the di^a'lnHuri’H I ham ar*‘ aa Jt-Htouiahirig, Think cd* tlu*. 
liriiit ffiriiirt of liintory, m\ divorKifitHl, ho uulikr* oiut to 
ii.iiul!ii‘i\ HH iu fhuir iruit.H ; ihiuk of all t!ait, 

II grtaii jiHrirnitr'gaillory chn|hi.]l•a^4 in hut too 

milk alaniduiiro, of vilo jiiid hml, lait iilao of higli nud 
voiioTuhla, of wliiit fho worki tiHii Movor yot known hut 
wiw uovar inoro to forgal* of tirigiuality^ (^f jHivvoiA 
goor! 110:4:4, Tlio f*\iuujdoa of ua!tin! luHiory lira lint jiaii 
in liuM Hpariualts 'riiink of w!uil liatiou, witli 

atl it:a ahuHa:4, hu!4 itona lor uh, arauHug j>iat.uraH id’ 
rluoiM'iar, of infiirin* no\(dly and intar«*Hh in whiah 
iiniiginiUion rrilorta tlio raal, ainllaHa jday of lifi*; 
ttinlti|»lyini4 and unfoldinn for itia ganand kiunvladgo 
tyjiaa whiah would otltiUAviaa hnvo haan hmt wham 
fhay graw U|i: think of ita world of ii!i»iil hiHtoriaH, 
rrwaitliitii to ntiin hlnm'lf] allowing hiin with militia 
and >4oiirtdiiitg truth thingH unHUH|iaat-ad or dimly fidt, 
milking him niidarwtiiink Iwddar HonudJiiian, nn it him 
haim Hitid, than taiiaharn* hm lanniitntionH itnd 

Malhitaaaiia ; ■■ ■■ tfia |»arnhlaa of auati gauariiitoru Tflink 
wliii! hiiH haim haniowail on mini in tin* jiarfaid,- 
iii|l of linigtti'tg*% ilH growth und ahiuigina, iln miirvalloUH 
iirfjiiitdtioii of now gowarn, in thajiiinda of ilia grant 
iiiii-Mlarfi who liav*^ hirgad it initnv for tJadr tlioiiglitH; 
i-lii* itiiiihla jiroa»«HH going on at onm,* of itaa.|jiuijng 
liakmtifii? iiiiiilynia iiml atintintml anlifl-gainant by iial.tinl 
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^ use; as in an instrument of music, ever attaining im¬ 
provement in mechanism, ever, under refined or power¬ 
ful handling, surprising us with fresh secrets of what it 
can do. Think of the way in which new faculties, as 
it were, spring up in us of seeing and feeling, and how 
soon they are made over to the common stock; how, 
by art, by poetry, by the commentary of deep and true 
sympathy and deep and true knowledge, ojur eyes are 

more and more opened to .(hscei‘Ji-i^^.new., ways the 

beauty of hill and plain, of sky .or sea, the wonders of 
the physical universe and their meaning. Think of 
the wealth that any great literature enshrines of true 
observation and diversified ' emotion, and of thoughts 
that live for ever, ever widening and purifying men’s 
|minds. Count oyer all our great possessions. Shall 
ive venture to say that all this^does not come from 
th^Spurce^o^^^^^^ wisdom and "aUTight 

‘—from Him by whom alone the great are great and 
■ the good are good ? Shall we say that all these things 
ought not to excite in men passionate admiration and 
interest—that men ought not to desire and follow 
them—to wish to advance the progress and to share 
in the gifts ? 

A^hat we see, then, is a^^j^fus^ion, overwhelming to 
contemplate, of what, if we tra«e them to their source 
and author, we^myg|}_call the gifts of God to man for 
this life; most varied, most manifold, ever increasing, 
changing their shape, growing one out of another, un¬ 
folding and expanding as new ends appear and shape 
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It^ in lint WiJinlnrlul tlinl Hiinh it, ^ 

slioiild will iiivnlunUiry lulniimtinii nvi*ii iVcjiii ilinst.^ 
whcj^e liitnigliiH ]L^n iniiHt lioynnil it, mid who winli to 
tiioiiHuro 111! Uun»)(H hon* hy t.lie ruoasiiro of 
CjlirisL It in iioi wonclerfuh i.nthor, iliiit w!ii‘n. wioi 
I 30 IIR 5 froHli from the Now TonhuiiiRif., it Hhoukl BoomJ 
Urn dazzling, lint wlmihor or not onr thougfitB and 
haillod whon wo try to otnhi‘ac‘o Charn diflo-ront way« 
of working, tluB wo notn* of xm donht, that all ilmtj 
iomlH to tMliU’ith* and improvi^. and iHumlit man oomeal 
rr<au iho gotHlnoHH of tho Divim^ hulor who guides Ida 
fortunoa And what Ho givea, it ta lor m to in’mipt 
and improV'o, It is an laisy thing in nay, as ha-s hoforo 
now boon said, /av/iv //. A wisor thoiighifulnoHH, u 
hravor and doi^por faith, will Bay laily holiovit 

that Uioris. is Hoinothing gmater laiyornl, Huroly 
may hoar in tho words of tho Aposllo, not only 
Urn warrant, hot tho call, tif Ids Mastor, who Himstdf 
Inal not whori! to lay His houd, to tukt»i and prizo 
and <*arry on to its porfootion all tliat His provi- 
diniot! liHH cn’c'^atotl of ho difToront an ordc^r for uh, iho, 
talont of our trial ** Oovot oarnostly tho groaior, itnii 
hottor gifts/* MoiiHuro and ooinjiaro llioin wisoly. | 
Foarlossly (diooso tlnan, (Varlossly givo ihoin fill! play, j 
11 da m imlotsi^oim Hiilo%>f lift mattor. But ihoro is 
iiiititliiu* iiiicl ii Idghor. t*ovot oarmwily what luosti 
raisoi niuids part horo; wlnit wotdd ho to ho most' 
dosirod and folhiwotl, owon if his part ondod^ lioro,;— 
hut ronu!iuhor also, that htisidoH all ihi?, ihtm? is ii ytd'i 

'o' ■ ' ■ . ■' 

. • ♦ 




rXf’rllliii i tnil .;;r^\l!«’:4 lli’l'l* 

I?'* llll'li \%'lli«'ll if*' 1'^- i!?-!!V : *lll t i 

i'liiiriiy, i**r «iHl l•»v»^ 

*’ A nirir*- wa\." If I 

iri|i% |liriUi:li it b** nunrr.aintahl’'^ !i«»W If 

f4iHll1li i’Vi'M" liJ'U*' l! %%‘r^tr'- 

nil: it WMtil*! ^4il! Irnr, that tip* iM-rir.-ip^n i.f 

rlianirlrr wliii'li Si TsUil nipl*'!' ihp nnipr *4 

I'lutlilV' p flip hp^p-if *4 laim.m iPitiirp. 

liipl IIpiI ;i1»myp ***' p,rlM, 

m itii* iiiilA14iiitc *4 |itir« tunvri-jal 

|'ll.il|ti|4ll Ilf IIPiii*ll. Ilwt Wp l-M'lp’Vr llpd W*»ri»i. 

wiili 111! ilt^ %%i'fii4i/rfn! p in*! M. W*- 

ftirWlint, Amt W«^ lirtlr-VP ifpil %Yr. IpiY'p ii III 

mnimtliinii witlpr iiml iip’I'p i%n^ mA 

ilu'Wi! iiiily *'»f itiiH wm'M, iP«r ihv 4uiirp wp ripkippii"' 
imr lli*^ Wp I?i'Up¥p iii flip ipkiipai mI 

^tiiPii ill C.**wl }P li lAiihrr iv^ w«4l IP it m n 

I 

^' jlHvtiii* Hiivitiiir iiml mul lapt**pitH*r, %i'«4l ip 

diliii liifiiiiiw Ilf fill lliiiiipi iiii4 llip Iliil*i 4 Ii4 

iif ill! illlii k4tPVP ilml WP !pl'%r^ |i«il 

ti*iii, il>l litr iti ii f'lilP-p.rii^ t|.H Pliil \%'r ruiil»! i*Pii,i |l* !!«' 
tri||Ji iitttiiil itml liin iMjp’ci **{' iIhp 

U'tirlA iiiiii mir rsimliiii-iii in if. Wp f^rliprp iii4ii nil 
wii iii'p firp|fir*ii| filiiitprif tn n ni’p-iii «ipI 

ilpjpifpr^ |i!iitip|;ii»|:iH't in n grpiii rrmivrij^ mm- 

Itpgtiip Wt! Iii4ki%m itiiti th lifiii ^%tt.li m, «ii4 

nf ll?l| Wbi lllittiit m, lUlti liV wliPlIl %%-p IH'p, tii llilli 

iiiicl friiitt Mm IIP hmul ' Um^umd ^4 , ir*.m:i 
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Hirn wc5 know Ood’H value fnr initiL uull wluii C.LhI « 
ilic.nigliti if. riui tcio unu‘h iu do thutf iiiau Hhoiild 1 h>, 
restored to Ihiit for whieh Chk! uia.de hiuL “CohI ho 
lovisl tliij wtuldj tlmi lie gave Ilin oniy-begoiic*ii Sou, 
tluit wlioHcH^ver iMdieveili in Him should not pi'-risl'L 
but have everluHiiug life/* In making IfiiuKcdf known 
to UH, He luiH imi indtaal kepi out of aighi ihonr* awful, 
atiriliutea, in virtate t)f vvhirdi we;, and everytlnng wt* 
know ami nee, are, h«i hairfully and wondmlully mudt'* 
Hut thai by whieh Hti nmktes us Lj underHtand Him 
ami dravv lunir to Him h HiH l<»ve ha uh. Heneeforih 
tin*, wmld knows Him irrevoeably, if it knows Ifinuai 
all, in iht*. (Joksh ctf de.HUH (Ihri.st. Tin*, wcudd m^ver 
(*un lu*. the. Maine, (tf/rr that, as it. was if , uh it 

wotdd hc», witlaail it. It luis brought n new spirit into 
the world, with .a divine prta‘itgiitiiye_oj‘_ev(adhaiee, be, 
whieh all other ihiiiga exmdle.ni and admirahle muMtl 
yltdd the brat plans (‘ivilmation ruim its gr(*ai and 
«diec|uered nnirse, influeneed Iiy religion, or independ- 
etii of it. Ah great ilnngH harr been done, ho aiil! 
greaii»r may ht*. dom*, jbr the wine ami just and | 
geiierouH onlering of soeieiy, while ilus life limtH ; and 1 
what C!od fun given to nam to km»w and U» df» may j 
he little to what He haa yet to give tliune Vet iiller[ 
{ill, hettcadtirif^ iJmi wiFl* id\fnya \m more inetdlmit;^' 
whieh etanei-i nearest to ifie spirit disHUH CdiriHkl 
11iiit iiiimi always nunain for man, f) m0^ 

/mVh% ilit! way ill wlueli our Master watkt*d^ the love, 
ill wltieh He. lived, and by whhdt I tin religion livea 
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p “Covet earnestly the best gifts: ami yet shew I 
unto you a more excellent way.” Ami (.heii, uf(,er 
having shown the more cxcclleut way, reversing tlus 
order of the precept, St. Paul proceeds—“ h'olluw after 
charity; but covet earnestly the spiritual gifts.” d’hey 
were to be" prized and coveted by those who were 
so earnestly taught how far charity wa.s above them. 
Nor can we prize too much the so dift'eriiut gifts wliieii 
our own generation sees witli wonder incruuHing upim 
I us. We cannot honour them too sincerely ; we eun- 
I not set them at too high a rate; wii cannot tak(i l.oo 
I m;^ch trouble to master all tluit is true and real in 
I them ; we cannot spend ourselves better than in iiuiking 
phejvorld the richer for what God has given us. Hut 
(when we feel dizzy with the marvellous Hfieclaelc 
around us, carried away with tlie current of those 
great changes which with good reason muko us ho|K) 
for so much more for man in his life hero, let us 
remind ourselves that this is not all. There w some- 
thing else to he thought of be.side8 the objects and 
^ jiicc e s sf ul civilisfttipiL Tlioso tilings are 
to have their time and service, and then puss away. 
There are interests beyond them; and each one of 
usimows towto ke is reaches lieyond them. We 
are not necessarily grdwing Trotter mm, though we 
may be doing a great work, when wo are hiving up or 
dispersing abroad God’s manifold gifts <rf knowledg.- 
or ability. And what wo aro hero for is, if any¬ 
thing, to become good; and goodness, since t'hii' 4 , 
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IiiiB (.iotiKV 1UCH..118 iluiti Hpirit, t>f lovc^. which • 

joiiiB man to inan_ and him {.(» CJocL Whata.vcr 
happeuH, whaic.var may Im (hma in nuhtring tlha 
Hunt Btaitu to gruiiiur rcnmcm and (»rdur, in driiwitig 
forth itH reHoiir(a‘.H, in curing itn evils, t-lm ihrmn of 
CliriBt is ihere, ntanding for eva^r, the. C’roas of ()ni‘ 
wlm eamo to sutde and to save that whiedi was lost-., 
who was among us as ^*oue that scrvctli/* our I'liittorm 
our warning, in the end our last, mmsoliition. For 
cmiBolation wo want at last, lut (utr triumpha wlini 
tliuy may. Flu'.n*. is no m*(*d lo colotir or overstaL*. 
Side hy sid(‘. witli our hrilliunt and IiopoH 

abide*, tliu cH*Hain and uomnnmiduot*. ceaulitiems e»f 

our state, im*X(a*uhlu, unalU*rahlc-.pain, moral evil, 

duailu SeuFms and thoughtful men, howt*ver much 
tliuy may hu tla*. (duldrmi and the soldieTs of an ad¬ 
vancing civilisatiotn mast feel, after all, tlmir imli** 
vidnality. As om*. hy turn tiny di(% ho oiu^ hy oin* 
(amli must live mueh^ of I ds Ufa And w!n‘n a man 
eittorH'into his (dosed, and is stillif cive*r, from the 
glorie*.s and tim oeumpations of a gre*4it |aui in tin* 
worlds l,m8inusH™(l sa-y m»t frean its tc^mptiitions iind 
iUitangle3nK*nis; ihe*y mH»d not ho this, tfmy may la* 
his proper cmgngeum‘ntH)— -if ever IVom tln*sii lie wiilo] 
draws up iul«. t hu iiiiintit, iutd iu silciicui lUid l.y 
hiuiHisIf liadcH in thu fact) his iiwrul cWstiiiy, tlw awful. | 
(uidlum ruiul which Hus Imlciro him, tIm purpnsc fur 1 
whic.h he was called iiifii la.iiig, Uw law ha was lucuiif. j 
to livts^hy: whtm. lio himsalf cimfrtaittHl iduyc,/ 
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with the object of his worship, out of nil rinich and 
passing all knowledge, yet the most familiar and cus¬ 
tomary of all familiar tliougld.s, he. can hardly help 
feeling that the gifts of (hHl for this life enr fur tluH 
life; they cannot reach beyond; tiny cannot loticli 
that which is to l>e. As Fatd argues, ifuy arc 
incomphde, and they are transilnry : tiiey are, (‘oui- 
pared with what wti an; to look hu', but the jdayihiugs 
and exercisers of childnm ; they slian* otir ilouui uf 
mortality. There is a link which joins lids life with 
tlie next; tlien; is Homething wldr‘h heloiigs ci|UH!ly 
tOrtlu; imperfisd and ilu; )H;rfr‘ct, and wld«’h we curry 
with ns from tin; om; to tin; otlu'r. We kaunv lit lie 
what will become of our kuowhsige ; we da kiutw 
wliat will he.tamie <d' our ptnviU’: one thing only 
“never faileth.’' Th(‘ ehurity wlii(‘h m‘eks the good 
all to whom it {*an dogocn! ; the (diarity which cletects 
good wluuH'.vc.r it is to la; hnimi ur to In? mlviiiu'etl ; 
the cluirily wluh‘h (ipens and tudarges the huniiifi siuil 
to conc(‘ive, and long for, ami .set uii for tfs i4iHndard» 
and (‘.ontmnplate, with adoring and awful gliitlness 
the perf(;c.t gcKHlnesH of <hHl,~Tltat ja;loiigs iic, ,d 
wotld wluvre we are g«)ing, when, all is.j^yer, ntid, im 
(diristians ladliwa;, coiucb even miw fmm- tliiit world. 

the directiim in wkieli we look^iiijic; ; 

there aspirations fire scamreagainst disapptdMtamait, iitii'r 
tlie obj(;et is tioi iniidetpiait; to Urn iiHectioiig imr liiih if, 
111 tlu'iiiioit worltl^ as in tliisjt in by love ihni creuiiirei 
ahiw JbrtJi iJmlifeoiH-HH ^ 
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There is, tlK'ii, one. ^reat erci(*r of t!tin« 4 s whic’li ^ 
pertains to tlu^. prc^scait. sru'iK^ ef rtian’s activity ; and 
tluire is anotlurr, not, indinbreiii indeed to tin* present, 
but. |)riniarily ainl above*, all tiinaded in the future ejf 
inankiutl Inboth,, WB.diavci cnir parts. ¥nr the 
purposes of both (lod has Ihhui hivinli in,,, 11 is ..gifts. 
Wo (liBtinHuish iheni, and tlH‘y are elistinginsludile in 
tliought atid in fact also. But tuie.h of us in trntfi lias 
his part in hoUi; and our life ouglit to eoinbinti ihein. 
We ought Tiot to be, afraid of (huTs gifts; we ought 
not to niaki*, as thotigli wc* saw them not, as \vt^ ought 
not to niistake, t.iu‘ir pla.ee, cu* ri‘Ver.s(* t.Iu‘ir ortler, Wi* 
are as mueh bound to In*, faithful to I lie full ns the 
stewards of our eivilisuii(m, as W(* are re.spensible fur 
our kianvlcMlge of tin*, light and for our gift.s tif grainy 
IleriM^speeiully, what are wt*, //rrr for f we who art^ 
eonuee.ted with this place., or who luive aver iiiHted of 
its betiiditH,-~w!uvt atY, wt*, or wrre sm ln*re for^, Init to 
d(*Hire earnestly, atnl Htude with hejirty tdlbrt and use 
with fidelity for the service, of our brethnuu the elioiei* 
ami inanifold gifts which a place like this siores up 
and (iiHtril.>uteH ? ''(Jove.t earm,istly the l.mst gift^sd* 

Surely tlie. gifts whieb (iods provithmeu^ puts within 
our reacli here are among His hight*r, His hi*iit!r gifts; 
surely thc,iy ap') meant fcukinrtle our entfniHiiisni, in enll 
forth our strong desire*, as they awak^m the longing tif 
ntimhers outHide of via Wluni we think of ilie- w^rk 
ami tlie opportunitic*B of this plaee—dts 4vru’eaeliiug 
iulluencea its di*c»p ami lasting effeeiH tat Kiiglinti 
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mivivly ; !ii»w liivro hinI ami fiictiliv 

iirv liiHliiraa'ii iit lla»>p wlm ura In Ifud Iliniiaariila of 
flirir hniliri'i's and <‘niitrnl thinr fata; with what, prci- 
diiad ahiiiidaiua‘ tlio innaiiM atnl Iinlji.4 a.ro Mtf|tjiliotl im 
hy wiiirh iinni may mak«* i!i T4iM'*ii‘ty, iimy 

iiMika tfiin.^a liioro sniimi ami whnh’.-^niiio and stmnn; 
Imw lima ia niaairnd and Iniaurn hnii’otl .nff frnm rai.|'' 
ward ral!"'^; wiiaf- may ha Irarni'd ; hnw t!io dnoro^f ri«d 
and laiya* nrtaiiidt'd kinwvirdn** ia n|iomni In mnii; 
how nail may I rain ihnnHidvi’a In think and, to jnd;|i% 

in diaf'T.rn lim Irno and In rhon.;-.i’ tlm !io,hI ;.iiid**od \vn 

ninat Itavn d.ull iidiida amt |»*«»r n»4 to t.1i«* 

ixrnal. f'haiirra idvfil ua of wnik ami arrvi«'o. imt to hi* 
afirrnd hi rriy«i' and timdom4 ihnnolfla ahniit, Ihmia 
j gifla. Sf. run! mir warrant Ihr in 

' ruiimal ahoui tluiin ami niii' fou»;hor Imw in ir-u* ilmin. 
y* i ovnl-. ilmin ranio-Mlly/* ^ yoitr oyou to jjadr 
liiid rliiirm; Mimiidwn' ilmir iair|w.iMn^^ rn* 
‘imiithi'r i-Iadr variofy, iddlow nftrr t.!iiii:i,--ainly\wlm. 
mjk Iio nhildroii idpuit Ihrm ; do not idly 
iilid viitllii uholli ilioni ; tk* nol ho jouloiia if yott liuvn 
flittta; ito m»i iu* {sroiid if yoti hnvo nimdi ■: tftr*ri^ rf#v 
nliflhrmir'oa, itiid liiivo f-tadr um ; iind " Uod liiilli aoi 
j till' iiitiiihti’a, ovtny ono in iho hudy, iia it hiiiti |iloamnl 
' llitii.” C.'tilliviito, m rt<***«t ytajr gifiti. 

lilt /.I'utmii fnr aiiiioH wliirh nirry in tlimii iinj 
limiit:! of iiiiiti'aliiiiiu tfi ntiiio, Aj»j«roriuto 41 II y«ni 
linty liini t^i% l*yliid|» you in itilor|iri:i l-ln* Woikiyuiitl 
tl|n lfii»i|||l|li of loiih to Utidoruluiid ynijimdviyl iiliil tliii. 
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world in which you arc. Ihd there m Hoinclhinijj 

iiioiyv Surely tiuuv. n.re thacs U\ moat of m wiu^n, in 
tlio nfuLst. of iho sphuidour and the hopes of visihle 

thiiigH, it is willi us as the I\salinisl says: “ Likt* as 

the luirt deHireXh (he wat.cu’-lrrooks, boJ k>i^ Bead 

n ftcu* T Ikti. () Upd My, spill is athirst for (lod, f*veu 
%,l' ^ wluai shall I conn^ to iippinir 

l)(‘,fon‘ tlu\ ])r{5.s(uicc, of Ood?'' We want a ainr 
hpnd de(*p(‘r tJuin that o(’ soch'ty. W{\ w^ant a stmulard 
and exeinphtr ahovo this world, (lod lias pluccal ns to 
d(3Vclop our full naiainj Ihuh'. ; hut has phusul m 
herii, we IxPie-ve, still inori*. to hetH.une like, niuisolf , 
H(\ whilti Icsirning to understand, to valiu», to usi> (In* 
last and grcMitest. (uidowuuuits width tin*, tMUirst* of 
things has nnfoldiul in Ininmii studedy, h'urning to turn 
tluuii hoiKwtly to i!u*ir h(‘st account f<ir thtj woihl for 
whieli iln^y wau’t^. given, nmuunher that there is a. way 
for you to walk in which earrit^s you fur ht^yoml tlnun, 
and tipemH to yon tweu wider prempt^ets, inon*. awful 
thoughts, a dt‘ept‘r train of ideas and relaihuis and 
duties whitdi touch us in what is .most itavard, to the 
very tpiit'k. We are sinners win* have hecn saved hyl 
a (Jod who lovetl ns. 'Idnuc is a rclighui widph is rnm' 
ho|»o Imyniul LUh j.ijm', mitl Uks incoiniiutiiicahl)! cliiir-J 
aator (if it, in loy t;. wliicli it ,h Author thought 

iKicoSHury to he*, mul to do, for u r(;jju(dy and cotufcn-l 
to Tiiaii’a »iim;ry and wttakmiaH—uidtirta irinii’a iiiiMcry 
and vvuakuesH ant a dcluautn—ntvoiilH a lovtt which 

m. 

rnakoa »i,h Ioso outmdvcH wluui wo tftiuk of it.. Lovtt 
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^ wa.*^ tha jHU'petiiul laark af all His lifa, and af tha Aft 
ill wliicli His work was linisliad. His ndi^iau faiiia 
with a n(‘.w fomniandnuad, whi(‘h was lovc\ Tliai 
raligioii has had ‘^reat fruits, and Han'r {aaispif nous and 
distinctivn {(‘atun^ is thn lovn which was lladr nn»!ivf 
and sujiport. its last word about tin* Hod wlioin if. 
worshipped was that '*(!od is loV(*,” It is fin* Hospi*! 
of Oin*,''who, heing in tln», form of Hod, thcmidit it 
not rohluay to ho, etpml with Hod, lad* niailo lliinsflf 
of no reputation, and t(M>k upon Him tin* form of a 
servant', and lusatnic* <>lH‘(tifnt unto doailn fVfii the 
Ideij^th of the. (h’ossA “ Ltd fh.k mind lie in you, whiefi 
^was in Him,’* love for thtru'. mmle in Hm imaot* <»r 
(hnl and whom (ohI has s<i htvetl lovt*, sthf-sur- 
renderinijf, supnane, evtu* i^rowin^ at ont't» in liylit amt 
warmth, of Him who math^ them. f.td. ns pray that 
He wlm has tu'ownetl tiur lift* Iimt! witli |.dfi>^ wliirh 
liaflle our mea.surin*,^, and width tlaily gri lieyoml fair 
lioptm, hut vvlio has ** preparetl ftir them iliitt hive Him 
sueh gtiod uH pass manVi umlersiandinur w*iuld 

imletul pour iiitti our hmirt smdt hive iownnls llinrHidf, 
that we, loviit*4 Him ahtwe all ildn»^s, may oliiaiii His 
j'tronuseH which mxeeed all tliat wti eii.n tlenire. 
fleHUB Hlirist our Lmtld* 
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Thm JfdifH heholdiiuj him Imrd hinii (tvd utiid itfd** him^ Our thimj flmn 
kh'kriiti (JO (Jiy sdl whafi^tnYr thou huni^ and jivr to thr 
and thoH> niutfl harr trvtfmiiY in hrairn : and roiia\ takr up thr 
find/oliom Sfr, Sr. Mauk x. ‘il. • 

Tug h^sHoii for this Sunday * Sid. htdon* ns tin* Projihrt 
Ralnjun, that t*xtru,(irdinury {•Iuira(’t(‘r of tin* Old ToNta 
nnaif in wlnan tlin (‘xpcnaninH^ (jf nuHlorn tiiana lias 
8(Hai t.ha, grant* typical iuHianci* of self dcc«aving 
oh<*diiaic»c,. litd, he is iln*. lyp<^ n(»t <»nly of the t‘har 
acten* which hidr*H tlu‘» trnth (V<»m itself, Init of lliai 
wliu'h Hc.(‘H it in vaiiu Ralnaun admiring Imt ntmhlc to 
liidicvc, looking at the <»rd<*.r and luainty of the nacrtal 
camp, and phitting to tempt and tanampt; feeling tlie 
full gnunlcnir of ttn^ Hpiadacle, hut ahh* to ket^p friini 
his lu^firt, tlnnigli he c‘tndd imt from his int-elleet!* and 
his lips, the conlcHHimi thi^ it was Oivinc,—-in ilie 
wart|, in,g.., .ivc nnag wiilp earlier t]ni|i we Hlioiihl have 
(‘Xpcndital t(j flml it, against winy fmm of in aneer^* 
homage ti) truth and ndigion. 


* Hf•«'«»}!<{ Suinliiy HfU'r Kieiti'r 
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It t() me. that we. must always feel some fvnr 

of this (lati<»;{‘r, wlituR as mtisi (»f us do, we iiini 

to our aekno\vliMlR(Hl standards of life in tlie Ntnv 
Testanuait, a,nd met^t. with sn<‘h texts as that whieh \ 
hav<^ just rix'id, W(‘ live om‘ kind (*f life, an innoe<*i}t, 
it may !h\ a, ustd’ul, improving, reli'^ious life; l»nf* it is 
not the hde we read of' in the New Testament; and 
yet that. lift* is the on<‘ whieh t’hristians, in some sense 
or oilM*i\ aeeept, as tlndr rule. We leaiotm it, extol if., 
,ma.ke oui* hoast of ik ihit a Ihiukin^R and lionest 
hium must sometames Imxa* miseivines. when lie asks 
ItuiyHtdf how fur his life, in what lie di^HIn rafely 
j sanetions is like tJuit. set- before us in the New Test.a- 
inuniti, atRl how mmdi iif thi* (lospel morality he is ahle 
jpra(‘ii(*a,lly to hriuR; inkt his own. Om* lesson tauRhf 
ns by the varied expin^imiee, inhm'iled by those on 
wliom th(*. imds <if the wtudd are eoitiia n f|niekened 
He.nst^ of tlit^ ineretlihh^ fueility of Helf-dec’ell, Is flier*' 
not reason to hc^ imxicms, wladher, wlam Wit own the ' 
NtAV Testament as our ruh‘. <*f lif*% we are m4 iriertdy 
nmkitig ii (S)nipniiniHe.‘™n*iinirin^C. am! m*t. tfikini^ flio 
responsihility of our mmvic'timm; eonieiiipluiiiiR iiie 
Ttxsiameni witli perliaps bulging or resjier-tfiil or 
wondering awi*, but at an iiitinite disianei^ from it in 
spirit and temper ? * n* * 

This iH II liirgiiifsnbjia't; an«l iliotigh it is iiitieh too 
largo b> bt^ df‘nlt, with imw m it slioiild }«% 1 will 
¥tintiiro io#iiy a ftov words abotii it ihts afienitKiti. 

Whiiti 1 meiiti is itns. Here is Hat New 1\xsi.itiiierif-, 
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e.oJi.feasc(l Hdurci! of I'liiisliini iMMiality, with its ^ 
lan^diiif'c, iiImiuI, which then* in im di.spuic, 
aiiti apirit, anti l,l•Illt ctpiully liiKlincl ami 

xii.axl«3tT.- Ami mi tlic. nthcr htiml, here ia the itnliimvy 
life of CliriaUan .sticicly, with ita m-ccplcii priticipl(>s. 
its liubits, its hing-HaiicUniK’ti tnidititniH ; the 

life of Christian socitity, imt particnlniiy in Ihis tir 
that 0 -S*-h ”” *"* w'lmhi it has hccii IVniii the 

time •wljoii Christianity wini its plai'c didiidtivcly iji 
tlie woi'M; with its Icgitiniatc (iccupatiuiis, its iid.cr(*H(s, 
its oTbJecta, its standards of gtxtdncss, df gnaitncHs. 
"WTaeii "WO init the twe side Ity sidi', the mind nuist Imc' 
cLtill ixiclta'il which is not cdiiscidiis <1!' a streiig sense 
clifferexiGC and c<nd.rast.. VVdiat d<icH this hading naaui, 
and to ■what (htes it point * So dliviuiis a ipicstion has 
Ixeen va,ri<iiisly answered ; hut an answer df souu; sini 
is 'wmit'Ctl hy ns all. 

Tlxo life set lH-fore n.H in the words ami deeds nf 
tlie. .3^p%y Ttmtanient is, wi« all l■dnfesH, I la* root nt’ all 
C^xistixiii lilh. Cdusider steadily what that was. The. 
life -wliieh our Lord led lie enjuined ; His words are 
notliin^ inora than getierali.HatiouH ol’ what Me did. It 
was not that His life had in it (Utliuuities, pain, selh- 
denial, mid tdiat He taught imm to levpeet them ; all 
lives Ixjxvo th^t, ami all*t#aehtng mn.st arm men lur it; 
lint tli^rfigulm’, ordiiiury eoursy of ila^. life wan nothing 
^yrt Im jrtliuiSH. ahstiiieuee, .sepnratidii from Hiwicty or 
OQd lis ioii with it. Sueh a lile u great reforiyer indeed 
always iruist go through: others have*g<*ne Ihronph it. 
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^ But liere, not to 8]H‘uk of tho <:U‘gree of it» it ap|H»ars a.s 
imich imposed oii the taught as wolcomed hy ilu* iincdio.r. 

^ lie was a King, and annoinieed a kingdom and elainied 
sulyce.ts; luit it was a kingdom of heavtan not one, of 
earth: and this kingdmn and its inernberH, lioth King 
and sulyects, are r(*pn‘senic‘<! as in i^pen and deadly 
enmity witli what is ealleil the “ jiresent worhl/‘ ^ They 
are few (aaapired with tin' many; the way is narrow 
that liunLs to life*, and few liml it; tliey are not to 
innrvol if the worhl hates ilunn ; the hlossing is with 
tliose wliorn men a.nd s|:ieak il! of; the wr.ie is for 

tlnjfSc of whom all imm speak well Wi* reml how the 
lesson was l(»a.rned, how tlie diseiples understood their 
teaeher. ** Be imt coufornnal to this wtuid,**” Hays 
one; ** Wlnmoever will lie, the, friend of this w«nddT says 
another, ” is the mn'iuy t»f Uod ; ** Ltive not tlm world* 

neithiT the things that are in the worhl,” says iinotlier ; 
**if any man love the W'orld* the love* of tJie Father is 
not in himT** The cduim was Ihr umlividetl allegiiiiiee : 
“No man can serve, two nmstt'rs; ye ennnoi serve f*i«| 
and inummoiiT And what was our Lord a eidl 'f Wliai 
were His leading imixims "i He lads His iliseiples eoniii 
the eost, as tln.>se who i*mhiirk in gniat projeeis fnli of 
risk, “iSh /i/oaeAr, whosoiiver lie he of you ilmi lor* 
saketli not all thiit he hurti, h^i^iuuiot !h» My ai HV 
He wan led the nipltitiuies tliai followed fling “ if iiiiy 
iimii caitiie to Me, and hate not his fiitlier, and tiioilier, 

* Oal. i. if ^ sii. ^ Ht, Jiiimw iv. ). 

■* 1 8t. John ii. 16. » .Ht. !,iv. 33, 
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and wife, and ehildnac and luHTlinna aial sixsinrs, ymt, ^ 
and hiB nwn life also, he (‘uinn^t, In* My ^ 

*M)ne tiling thnn IfU'keHt/’ in the, an.swt/r to tho yiHitiR 
nian who had kt‘pi llie taamnandnunitH fnan hin jaait h, 
and whom Jesim “ hoholding loVi*d ” ; "If tlion wilt, 
ho porfoct/'“ go thy way, noli whatB<n*vor ihotj hani, 
and give to iho jnior, and thou nhaJl, have troaHoro 
in heaven: and eoine, tak<^ np tin* c-hwh, anti follow 
Me.’' Thin wan no iHoInted o(munaiid ; it waa given 
in a gtmeral form to the w!n»le of ilie llork : 

'SSell that ye luivc*, a,ml give, alms; |>nn'ide yourselves 
hagxS whieh wax m\i old, a treusun* in tlu* lieu vena tyat 
faileth noh”“ And wliat He na,id, they tlid they 
left ail and follovvanl Him.” With .siteli a eatl it in 
not Hurprining that there wvw eurrt^sponding pri’eeptH, ^ 
‘*Tuke no thought for the, morrow, for the morrow I 

hIuiII take tlumght Ibr the iltingH of itsidf;” **Tiikc‘i 

no thought for your life, what ye sluill eat, neither !br j 
the liody, what ye Hindi put om . . . B<.‘ek not wlndc 
ye Hindi eat nor wliat ye shall drink, luutlie.r he ye of 
doubtful mintl For all iluxst^ things tlie nations of 
the wcirhl siu^k after; and your Father knowetli that 
ye have? need of tlii^se ihingH.” (JoiiHider whii| m 
iuvolvtu'l in ihest^ wordw; how tliey toue.li thii eoin- 
luou oc5eupaii|mH of maidviiu? in the nations of the 
world ”; what a Bweef) they made to^thrme wim hiuird 
them of the most ordinary motives ami lawimisH of 

lifa True, what in His way He itook ; He 

^ St Luko xlv. * 26 . s limL xii 
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^ Ifesed the iiiarriago-feast at C’aiia; He- refusial no 
invitation IVoin PhaiisiH?. or PnhlicaiR from riolt or 
poor; lltj cured ho little for the current auHti‘rit4cH of 
j'cligion, tliat His eumnics could nnecr at onr^ whom 
they called a. gluttonous man niid a wimdfihhei; a 
** friend and guest ” (»f sinmu’s. Hut sut*!i passageH 
only throw into stronger relief tlu‘ general idiiiracier 
of His words and life. He who had less a place that 
He could cull His <»wu than the hirds winch liuvc 
llioir nests and the foAcs that have their lioh‘s. had 
but stern warnings of judgment for the nmu who Imtlt 
hu;ge, harus for his im‘ri‘nHing harvests, for ihoMc win* 
have tluvir reward now, for him who has received his 
good things lum^. How hardly simll they tliat have 
riches'—or, take: it in its softmicd form—*’ that truMt 
in rich(^.s, enUu’ into the. kingrkan of Hod/* “ 1 any 
unto you,Hwear not at all/’ “ I say unto you, that ye 
resist not evil; give to him thatnsketh Huh*; turn itui 
rigid cdicek to him who has smtiimi the left; to him 
that wouhl sue time at tlu^ lusv for thy coat, givi? up 
thy cloke also,’' lie forhitls His discdplcH to seek 
liigh places, to tdaim their own, to assert their rigltis. 
He ogives ifiom as their portion slatider, misitiitler- 
standing, persecutiom Ho lirciiks their ties with the 
workl He scarcedy alltiwst ihuni an iiiieresl in it, 
btiyond tliylr as His ihilegahm His first idH 

I lowers took Him at His wtird, ami very literii!ly» 
! All His lUsciplcH WiU*e eatlrd to follow this, iittil llicy 

^ did ftdlow ik ¥lieir first iristiucfc was to Itiive nil 

0 

« 
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tilings coTunion. Tho n^ligion taught liy St raul and 
St, John is a religion of pcivcrty, witJi little or no 
interest in the present life; which Buhinits to violence 
and ill-viBago as a matter of course; which accepts tlio 
loosening of family ties; winch preaches indulgencn 
without limits, oven to seventy times seven, ( Jod 
for Christs sake hath forgiven ”; in whiek devotion to 
the unseen, a sense of the citizenship in heaven, fills 
the tlioiights and tlirows into the Iiackground—ought 
I not to say into utter insignificaiua^ ?—things visibh* 
and temporal It discuiurages wcialth, and says hiinl 
things of the love of money; it is shoeloMl at appimis 
to law, and holds it far “ more hlessiul to givi? than 
to receive/'; it regards industry as a moral rmnedy 
against idleness, and riches oidy as what may he 
turned into ‘‘the treasun^ in heaven*’;^ it contem¬ 
plates a state of mind in which war between (niristians 
is inconceivalile and impossihh*.; it Imuuls umhition 
and the “ minding of earthly things/* ^ I must not say 
how scv(‘T(dy it lookcul upon nuuHi (uijoymmit. It was 
more in eanu‘,st against Imman HidfiHhm‘ss ilian eviui 
against what caused human suffering. It maaned to 
bo irrec'.caicilalde with litigation aaid the pursuit 
^ain, but it did not mmh to prost‘ribc^ slavery. 

What an astonishing flumomenou wotdd it Itavc^l 
ipp(‘,ared to tlie Christians of the first?' cimiury, (uaild I 
;hey have looked forward and m*m in vision the f 
/hurch and Christian society as it was tcj m we 

‘ 1 Thn, vi. U), phit iii, III. 
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know it, and as it has f*»r Iho yroaUr |'nrt of its 
history. I «1<' n'»t s}w'iik of srandals, of iuvfwimw of 
worldlinoHS, of roiift'ssrd riirnijttiouM. Thosi* winti 
^thm also, iiinl wo know nutsf In- always. Hut, the 
cliauji'n is not only ono of fart, lujt in tho goiuTnl aiaisie 
jof what is right and lawful, in tho gonoml viow 
fof tlu! (sHuhiGt of lifo, ('hriHli)in »orii>ty was thru 
lahnoat n.H sopantto from Iho socdoiy hy whioh if was 
Hnrrnutidod as a shijf is frotii tho son, >»i a oolony in a 
jfori'ign hunl from tho slrangort alton! it. Atid now 
’ (Christianity rlnitHH to havo jwtssos’iion of ^yciuly. Not 
I cmly 18 tho (dnin h no longor oj.jMisi d, as it thon Wiw, 
to society, hut wo find a dilln utty in diiiwinj’ tho Hnn 
laitween them. It soonis iinjwMOiihlo to cono.-ivo thioo 
^things morn o{HH»si(o at (ii«l sight to tho Hormon on 
itho Mount than War, Isivv, and Trado; yot (’hf iHliaji 
gtxsiety has long sitico made «}i its mind idsmt thi'in, 
(ind wo all iiccufd tliom m among tho tmooMsitioa *ir 
^pcujiathnm of human siwicly, A},nd», t'hriHtinnity 
Mins Iteen ant only an ominoiitly w^d »oligi<in, hut a 
lUilmnd ndigion. It law Isam »o, not moroly from 
slack {udilfercnco, Imt with its eyos oj»on, and with 
dalilK^rato reason given to itself for whul it did. It 
has made largo allowance for the varirftien *»f char- 
actor. It has naturalised%nd ait«*(»U'4 in the 
wny™~(I any 4his, hsikitig at the general r»‘sidl «»f 
what has ciime to jinss, ami tmt forgetting either 
l^rrow •fciU's and jealousies, or very terrilde iihiuaia 
and niistdiiefs) art, literalme, arienfi', ^ li law 
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claimed to have a charm which could take tlio sting 
out of them. Wo educate by the clas-sics, and arc 
not afraid of Shakespeare. Wo may say, and say 
truly, that wliero tliere is society, these thinj^ must' 
be; but Christian .society began in the life of tlu* 
New Testament, and they are not there. In all direc¬ 
tions wo see in.stance.s of the noeossities of things 
enforcing an enlarged interpretation of its language; 
and wo believoTTiiii the common sense and instinct of 
Christians have on the whole caught its bnu*. meaning,^ 
If thi.s is a comiiromise, remember that every portion ‘ 
of the Church, every age, e.vc.ry chuss in it Is impH- ’* 
cated. Even monastic religion, though it deedined . 
society, implied that there was a legitimate form (tf it, 
however hard to find, out of the cloister. Even the 
sect which <lonouncos war and titles has not shrunk 
from the inconsistency, at least ns grciat, of iHsing rich. 
Wo are all involved. Wo may dniw arhilrary lines 
for ourselves, and say that all outside them shall Iks 
called the world. But these distinctinius we do not 
always recognise mirsolves, ami no one else dsKss, 

It seems to me impossible to.,_,oxaggurato tlig 
ippareut jcontriwt hotwoen Christian aociisty jn Ba 
Q rst shape, an(l'*that socksty which has grown pujt. uf 
t; between tluiS Church, aS it was at first eallesl forUi 
>ut of the wprhl, at open war with it, condemning its 
norality, rejecting its ohje,ci,s, cloQlming ils luivantagsss, - 
u utter antipathy to its spirit—and Christiaif soeissty' • 
IS wo know if., and live in it, and on the whole lake it^' 
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llir giTint4Hi T!u,’ HorriHiti *n\ th**. ?bfi»uni wim 
tiiki:‘ii vr*ry : it in v-nny ti-* h.h)% tnki* it lil.i‘ra!ly 

BtJIl, wii'h tlif*' Tonr .Mini nf Lyniin nr t}ii» Moniriitrifi; 
only tfioii you HuiU’ifioo um’ioty. *Hti m oiihj to imy 
tliiit it in for n fow, tlint ifn wordn itrr* ooumu'ls of 
perfuc’tifut: -ruily I lion yt»u wrifk’f^ tfii* uiiivoniiit 
inloiwi of it; you mmn to fuliiiii two riiioB, and 
!owt‘r ihu wliO'lo iiiiu of tliri-Uiiin nioriiltly. And it 

in vmy to noftoii it down and j4uy that it nioroly iiitnd- 
fiitoB juBtif’o, liuniaidty, fnrgi%‘orioi4?4^ humility, nolf... 
romnmml; only thou you urn in iliingor of suorifioing 
itn H|iu€iid monning nlfogiihor. It iafruo tlmt it-,luyii 
down |uiimi{duB; hut I Ida dot'^a lu-tt iiooouni for tim 
. iiiHliinuufi «‘hfwon to- ojfuitn»Hfy tho jiriuoi|do. !i. in 
imt mitiHfiUdi'uy to null aur'h Innguiigi^ figuniiivo; for 
noifiing run ho ymi ligumtivo ihun itm ooiniitundH* 

Lay not uji troiimiro nu oiirilir *’Tuko no fhotiglii for 
ihif morrow,*’ '*8**11 idl limn hiiat*'* ho^uHt not ovil.** 
Siudi w*»rd» *lo imltH»d iUidwHly |!m ajurii of C^hriM* 
i iiiiii moriilily ; only ihi'y *!*» tiiorf%limy i»^jiriw 
; whiit, it* ihoHu wtiti Iiiaird ihiuii, wi*ri^ ilm ispwt litorid 
^of fiiolH ittnl ilutiim, 

• In thiui itio liinhiry of C*hri?iUiin aorioiy tlio liiBinry 
of^igruiit ? Wi! rjirM-tiina *4’ ifiiM dity 

ItijVis tliiit in ii« niirlii*r lutor fttm?* it mio liitil 
tlifi iiiitio; ifiid. till! litytr luw not forfoilod llift iniiid; 
iiiid tliii lioiwn of i!ii» Uii!o«« wo urn ii|iof4|iiittfi 

williciiit'^kiiowiiig it iiiid nioiinii'ig it» wo iiitugit ilm 
difforiiiieii ns iMiiiigi iii of onoriiit*iw itini niiiniroKt 
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fViults, Uio result of natural and intendcHl c‘lian»^es. 
Arc wc niistuktui ? Arc wc insincere ami double- 
niimlcd,^ triflciu with our belief, for allying (diristi- 
anity with civilised society, for hdtlng it take its 
chance, so to speak, with the inevitable conrse and 
pursuits of lunnan life ? It is the very nieaiiiug of 
an active and advancing state of civilisation that imm 
should bo busy with things of this presemt lime: yet 
between the.best suU*. of Christian eiviliHaiiou and 
the yermon on the Mount there scHuns to In) a gn*at 
interval. Is Christian civilisation a true and fair 
growth? or is it, as it has b(‘en ludd to a= de<:ip 
deg(‘3umitm^ a giH'.at (‘.ouspii’a.<‘.y to bi‘. hliud ? Are. wi*. 
ChristnuiH to our own shame ns Imnest num, and in 
oiir MasUrr’s dishonour™** (kiristiani ad eoninmeliunii 
Christi ^ Has the Christian Cliurdi, in its jirao 
tieal solution of tliese (pu'-stions, e.ome mnir to tlu? 
likeness of Balaam, who can neitlier bt^ emailed a falsti 
jirophet nor a true? Has Christiau stKneiy fnllen 
away from what it was meant to be; or may wt^ think 
that, with all shorteomings and very grt*at ones, it is 
fulfilling its end, and that its ruh*, with smli astonish 
iugly different applicaiiouH, is still esHculially tlu*. 
same ? 

The tibvimis we hope the true <me, 

tliat Cod has RphithheB society uiuI tliat soeiety means 
these cainBiapuences: tliat sueiety, ns well as religioiR 

* HalviiUi, Ik (luk IkL vHi, 2. “Hur ti 

liaiao ih 
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is God’s creation aiul work. If wc liavo anylliin}< to 
guide us as to (Jod’.s will in the factH <if the world,— 
if wo see His providena- in the tendencies and con¬ 
ditions amid which we, live, and helit^ve. that in tliein 
Ho is our toucher and interpreter, we must helieve 
that social order, with its (denientary laws, its neee.s- 
sary incidtmts and pursuits, is God’s will for this 
present world. He meant u.s to live in this witrld. 
And for this world—unle.ss there i.H in»thing mort! to 
he done than h) wait for its ending—what we call 
society, the rule of law, the. employnu'nts of !in;dm(.H.s, 
the cultivation of our infinite r4’Houree.s, thc! emlKtdi- 
nicnt of puldic fore(s and |Ktwer, the ituTeaHe of 
wealth, the continued iniproveinent of stK’ial arrange¬ 
ments—all this i.H indi-spenHuhle. 'I’liere is no standing 
still in these matters; the only other alternative is 
drifting hack into ctuifusion and violeiiee. If this 
i necessities of our coudltitai, with all tin; light thrown 
I on them l)y long oximrienw, are no evidtuiee of (hul's 
; purposes, we are indrasl in darkness; if they are, it 
is plain that man , both the tmUvklual and tiie, race, 
lias a curcer here, that he has his'ii furnished for it, 
I need not say how amply, and was meant. Ui fidfd 
it. It is God's plan that in spilt! of the vanity ami 
shortness of life, which is fm Ghristiau discttvery (it 
was a matter for irony or despair htng hefore Chris¬ 
tianity), and in spite of that disproiKtrtionateneHS to 
eternity 'which the Gtssptil Ims discUmed to m, men 
should yet have to show what they uit>, jual wliat 
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is ill them to do; sliould develop and cultivate their 
wonderful powers; should hocouie something pro¬ 
portionate to their endowments for this life, and 
push to their full limit the employments which come 
to their hand. The Church by its practice, its 
greatest writers by their philosophy and theories, have 
sanctioned this view of the use and divine np|)oint- 
inenb of the present life. This natural order of things 
was once interrupted. It was when Christ came to 
begin society anew. Hut as soon as the first gnuit' 
shock was over, which accompanied a (iospel of which 
the centre was the Cro.ss and Ue.surret'.lion, it hecatwe 
plaiii that the mission of the (dmreh was not to n^inaiu 
outside of and apart from society, hut to ubsorh it ami 
act oil it in endless ways; that Christianity was cal-J' 
ciliated and intended for even a wider pur|M)so than 
had been prominently di.selosed at lirst; that in more 
refined and extended ways than any one then ima¬ 
gined, it was to make natural human society, ohstinato 
and refractory as it was, own its sway, and yield to an 
inlluenco, working slowly hut working inexhuustihly, 
over long tracts of time, not for generations hut cen¬ 
turies. Then was made clear the full meaning of 
such sayings us those of the ne.t gathering of every 
kind, and tha 4 j;reat hoime^witfi many Vessels. May it 
not bo said that our lAird has iloue to human society 
—even that society which is for this world, ami which 
in so many of its principles and influenecs is»«o dcejdy 
hostile to His spirit—what Ho diil among men ou 
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eartli ? He eaiiic* to wiilt’ii men s jiroaperin <jf tlioui^hl, 
and haj )0 to another world. And yet Hin gn'ut ma- 
ployment waa healin|j; their hoiiieH ami {aaiifcat- 

iiig their preHent sufreriiigM; eomforting aca’novH that 
mast soon lie again., healing sieknesse.s whieh w<’re, to 
come hack worse, ri*,st(jring to life hodito whieh wm^e 
again to die. He is now aht^ve, ‘‘giving gifts to 
men/’; and lunv as tlien the groit ends of His religion 
are the things of Uod ami the sonh lint ns tlien 
He heahsl menk hodit‘s wlien H«* songht tfieir souls, 
HO Ho lias taken possesHitm of that world whieh is to 
pass away. He has sauetitii^d, He has in nmny ways 
transformed that soeiety whieh is mdy for lids tinn^ 
and life; and whih^ culling ami guiding souls oin^ 

. hy one to the Iditlnu', He has made His graeiouM in« 
illuenee lelt where it could least he ctxperied, Mven 
I war and ricfum^ evmi the .lialnd life of oiir grtsni cities, 

^ even tlie high places of amhition ami earthly honour, 
have been touched hy His spirit, hiivt* fouiul how Ui 
be Christian. Hlnnlows as tla^y are, eomparist with 
thc3 ages that are before us, and tainisal witli evil, we 
believe tliat they liave felt the haml of the. Crcai 
Healer, to wliom power is givim over nil llesh ; all 
power in lieaven and on earth,* 

The Tempter offered all Che kingdoms of the world 
to Christ, and lie refused tlieiu, and chose jMiVe.rty 
instead, And yet they have Isaaniut His, wtili all 
the glory^of theni, with all their tneittimis. Kiicii liiis 
■* St Julia x¥ll, S ; St. x^viO. is. 

■(ft 
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1 ) 0(311 the (3ourH(3 which (hurs prtivhh'iirc hion jij»]*niiiDHi 
lor that coni|)unj, which loolaMl at linsf an if it wa- 
iutcndiHl k) hut a Hoaiiiy and iHclatoti hand f»f wiD 
n(3SvS0H, living, likc‘, the. HochahitoH, in the wihh*iiirs4 
till their true doHtiny wan unfolded in tla^ wnrhi In 
(301U0,—among men but not of t..hein. It wan nieiint-, 
if wo 8(30 in luBtory tlio will and tin* finger Chid* to 
have Iwra ix higli(*r lligfit and a higher act ion. Through 
the wlioI(3 luni)) of eiviliBiul Hoeieiy (lie lenvi’n wiia to 
Bpr(3ad and work The gnsat overHlimhnviiig tree, 
Hholtoring mieJi diflenait inhahiiants, was to rine oiif 
of the inuBtard Be(*d. (»hri.sfmaloin has gmwn ouUof 
the upper rooun Tla^ (•utliolic' C’hureh was hi he the 
eorndative to the unity of all triluM ef mam It wim 
to (sxpand and find rofaii for all, as they all were rue 
hnuHul by it, with mu(*Ii margin for their dilferenriei, 
with all tlaur fortumus and their hopi'u, with all llial 
in eHmmiiul and neeoBHary in all human camimuntmi 
and Hocieiy, with all that UelongH to nmida jterfeeiiuti 
and giveH exereiBe to his great gifts lua*t% with niuele 
too, tliat helougs to his imperfeetiond Was this im 

* If “ the Wiii’Id ** wiiii wliirh (*hrlniimi-H lutv*' (*« 

Mimply, jw It hi mmh U* ** utcir-iv/' 

UiIh i« th« uttiaa thing iw iwIaiUliit^ thtrkhiiiiity t»t Im‘ ittdi 
Thiirti k aa hfil|»,lhr it, funl Mity, mil j»rif itiiT 

sciWiittV** lyi, fci 11 griiiii: mimU it hml in Im wiiil nt mnnr-ty ii» Itin fijoi 
tlityn. Far WHiiwfcy, m wi» f.yrai thn worhl miil iln 
rtmk« imiyh nf tmdn ami ladtiMtry, fiiant Iww ta ih^ 

foid miikii viritm |imttntiyy I uuwt aonniiatfit*^ wimIUi, tiittfii |*y 
law, muHt iiikts tir llhisly, iiuiHt tV ,,1 ivir. 

But i'liiiiilRttity ii not ttatl'iiMilal, if ott tmrlali* wmsloiia ii Im# 
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uceiliifiit "i Was tliin a Rrt*at iaiHt*urria*4t! / H'livo. the 
|itirjMOi*.H (Irnl mivv ant! in llin fiiia] tliHjHnma- 

ikni, linnn farm’ll out of Mioir |mih l»y t!i.n jM‘,rvorMity 
aiitl nin of man f Is all thin at'C’i'plaiinn. of Hocioiy by 
ilio dnirrlR willi all ibui HfHnoty brinRs with ii—its 
wars, iis profoaHton of anna, its worblly Iiuhiiiosh, ite 
passion for kiiowbalpn its lovo of whnt in Imiiitiful 

ami proit* its jiaraiiioniit- rulo of law.ami m^t, ilin 

iiioro ai'roplaiiro oiily. but ibo f‘hristiHii c’onaia’raiinn 

of tilt‘SO Ihinpa of fbo worbl,. hi nil thiH not m it 

alionlil liavo btsm f li in manifowi tbaf in all this 
lliitro i.M miirli lliaf i‘i nnohri'4iaii. amt tliiit CliriKiiima 
bavo. oftou foloratoil wbaf ii waa n n pan Iona !iln in 
tolorato ; Imi imlosa ifa* wholo rlmrrb tiiia libanluinly 
failisl in vital prinoiplo am! in umtoraliimting ita intH- 
ainit ami not only tJio IHviiin iirrimi^n- 

nioiilti of ifin wiirbl in iiHlttral MHaoiy, biii ihn IHvinn 
intorposiliofia to roafortt llmiii faivi^ boon tiofoaiiab and 
. priwliiooil, im ilio poof aayH, “'not wttrka Inti rnitta/' 
iWn itinst lfoIi»*vo tbat wbai wo fiiivo noon workod niii 
^witfi iiiirli irroaialitdii Ifnnfonoioa iiiid niiifbrin oilbnia, 
lilt ilio fmniiif of aorioly with ifio Hiiiridn liiia kani 
iiiroordiii |4 to iho orit^ina! taw iiml piirposo of ila «nki- 
biitao Tliiii k !«.» aav, itn^ ililirnli Wita not inoiiiit to 

* 

tia''»|4's4 4 4l-ttral- tim lailni^ry *iii4 n|*J»*t*n4 

msHit mmit-lf , isD»til. r|rli*s«, Ksr TliOi him 

ihAn tlir« ii#4air>r thmrsi. %%-|4r» |i*a lliiio iitro 

4*jsr« ^ii4 tliinia »a lii»^ r«in»o*ii tif 

* Na*!! 4rli $m i%tr, n. 
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be always in its first limitations and conditions. ^ 
Christian society was meant to take in, as avowedly 
legitimate, other forms of life than thosii insisted on 
and recognised at first. It was 7wt always to liave id I 
things common. It was 7wt alw;ays to live by the; 
literal rule,''Take no thought ft)r the morrow.'* Iti; 
was not always to set the least esteemed to judge, or 
to turn the other cheek. It was 7U)t always to dcxdinei 
the sword. It was 7b0t always to hold itself bound 1 
by the coniuiand, ‘"Sell all that thou hast.” Probably I 
it is not too much to say that (/IiriHtianit.y ludi)i:ul^| 
largely in that break-up of a-muent society oiit-.t»f;. 
winch modern society has grown. Hut socitdy, bndvcni^ ' 
up, was reorganised; and as, whili^ tinu\ lasts, sucitityi > 
must last, the common, intwitabl(‘, laws of sociaf 
action resumed their course when stKutdy tnitered on| 
its new path with the (Ihristian spirit working in ii,|*; 
sometimes jinore, sometimeH hm ; eJ)bing or advancing,^ * 
but manifestly, in the long run, inlliiencing, improving|J 
clpvatingjt. Certainly the history of ChrisUmdom 
has fallen far short of- the idi‘.al of the New Testa- 
meut. Yet I do not think we can doubt that true 
Christian living has had at least us fair eliauee, in' 
the shape which tlie Church has taken, as it eoiilcb 
have had if^ the ClmrcR had always kjcn like oiuf' 
of those religious bodies whic'h shrink from society. 

It has had its corruptions: we may be ('inlie. sure 
that it would Iiave had Uitdrs, if it Iau.kbt‘eii like 
them, ^ In its types of goodness it lias had, what is 
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^ iiRfHwsihli* lj) tlu*iu 4 ^rt'atiu*SH an<l variOy. And its 
lurgoinsH and fr(a*d(nn have, iiol laHni uidVuilful. I 
am imi thinking of (*x(*(‘p(ional livens of aposiolic* 
siiinilinoss, liko Ihsimp Kmi h. IhU in all agon thenar 
Iiavt* hrim rich mon furniahod with ahility, busy imm 
oc'impiril in tho d^a•pi•^4i way with tho ihittgMid’ iluH ltfi% 
Ifi whom rhristV wnnla huvo lunii no uniimaidiig 

.-at ttdoufs, lawyora, mondianls, rttn.iuim*d, with 

fh«‘ iirairo of doing gu{»d : aohlim'a iillod with tint lovit 
t»f tindr mdiddionr; “ nnmA iih wo cadi tlnmR”or tint 
World following all ihuf is pun* and jiisl. and nohlr. in 
Ihi 4 four and lovo of i hid ; of wlnan if wo rannot nay thuf 
iln*y iifi’ imm in onrimst to follow in iho nirps of ditnua 
iliriat* it is diflitmli to know id' whom wt» i-an any no. 

Cdiriaiianity, tlnm, otaima now to muko 
and inat.rnimmt-H of aorving Uod out of thin_g:4 wldnli iit 
tirat worn rn}iin|uhilmd na iimonsi.Htoni withJU 
%drn; and ihoro in no dou!»t tlmt at- first Itm rati to 
rolimpiiali tlimn wan aliaolutt? and nm|na!iliiH!, Thn 
amdnro ntn^iinH of privation and aoparnti^m fimii 
Mtandiir thingH wldrh wo itnil in tin* Kt*w 

|yiv*« HiHmmt-l at tiiinns to ridan an iiapuHHidtlo 
kttwnmi iin religion and aiMdoty, If tiiniR in 
itfioir oriidna} aovority, limy worn not In ho,nidvnr 
laal^ wlty iiro limy ilmrr* at af! i Uni hi m go Imr'k 
liiiitl ar‘n liow it ftiuld havn homi t'Oii-Hidor 

witii ttio iiotid Hlio|iln*rd wiia who gavo Ilia lifn ftir ilio 
; wiio ilirbt wim, ainl what llti niiitto t4i ikh 
Ciiiiiidiir wiiiit Clirblianity wiia, iiiid Itint wltnt it Itiid 
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ill view was soinctliiiig wliirh was tn bey^r rr# /\ Wlm • 
that rcmieanl)e.rs that it was the Ktarnul Son <»!'Ih«i 
who was hen^j, and reinemlH*rs what lie was lu*re fur, 
can wonder at Ilis putting u-Hidn all that. \vv, are so 
busy alumt as irrelevant and insignira’ant ? Can we 
conenivo Him Hpeaking diflerently of ilu^ things of thir? 
life and what they are. worth ; or ('an we c’oneeivr Ifi^t 
putting in a different sha]H^ Itis c^itl! to human heinga 
to he like Him and to share* His work ? Who erin he" 
surprised at the way in which tln^ New IcHlatiieni 
seems to overlook and d(‘spisi‘ what is most importaiitj 
in this world, when w<^ eoUvsider tiad* its avowed oh^|**rtl 
was to lu'i'ak down tlie harriers of our pri’siuii mil lire, 
and r(we.ul an immortality hefore which all tliui now 
is shrinks int(> a transitory littlencsH tff which noilung | 
known to our (‘Xpiuamice can give the measure 'f Wipe 
can hi*, surprised at what.- it semus to sinudliee, who 
thitdvH wluit (he change was whfdi it profraaed to 
make, in wliat eonemnis mankind* ami all that iimi 
Haerilicui tunhriicsHl i»y wfiieh the iduiiigt! was iitintef 
Indi‘ed the*. t»one and views cd' tfie New IVstiimeiif 
aliotit tlie prc?Hent life are very stern ; hut they lire in 
hiirmony with that awful cHsjiensation of things which 
is recHU’ded in tlu* Aposthm* Creed: it is not too iniiidi 
to say tliat Hiey are thW only ones thiit could twi in 
harmony witli it. Measured agiduHt its dtsclosiires 
and (leidared purpose, wc* can linnlly taim*eivo the 

demands of tlm Nctw Testament «dher tliiiii^wliid iIpw* 

* 

are Hay iliai it claimed frtait Ihe indivittiiiil ihe 
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, absolute surrender of all interest in the ordinary 
objects of life: it did so for manifest ends, the bighcst 
' the human mind can conceive,—only to be obtained 
f at the highest cost, and for which the highest coat was 
flittle. But it did no more than society itsc-lf, in its 
^degree, is forced to do for its greatest and most critical 
Itriumphs. This world was sacrificed—sacrificed for a 
great object: just as the soldier is called on to sacrifice 
it; just as great patriots, when tliey have to suffer in 
trying to improve human society, have themselveH 
Jto sacrifice it. These maxims and precepts Ix'.long 
specially to the days when the I/n-d had just been 
here, the days of Ilis miraculous interposition, (,ho 
^days when the Church was fouiuled. Therti never can 
’ be such a time again. Those to whom the words were 
then said were to bo the mlt, the Ivilit, the Imvrn, in 
an eminence of moaning to which nothing later can 
approach. They were to surpri.so the world with 
something unheard of, both in claims, and in end, and 
tin power. And it seems to me that we undervalue 
ithe greatness of the time, the occasion, the uecessities 
jof the thing to ho done, when we lotwely take these 
sayings, softening and accommodating them, as meant 
in the same average sense for all periods, and fail to 
recognise their special hliariftg (Jim. are indeed 

commanded humility, self-denial, forhoarunce, an un¬ 
worldly mind; they are always necessary. It is rpiito 
true to sajr that tlie texts wo quote for tliom emlMKly, 
as ill instances,* universal princijtlesof duty in the 
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most emphatic form, and raised to their highest power ^ 
and strain; but the texts wo quote for them did mean 
something more for those days than they do for oura 

What, then, are they to us ? What are we to 
think of that severe aspect of the New Testament 
which looks at us out of every page; its detachment 
from present tilings, ite welcome for privation, its 
imperious demand for self-denial, its lilessing on pain 
and sacrifice, which wont so deep, not only into piis- 
sionate souls of quick sensibility, like St. Francis of 
Assisi and the countless votaries of poverty, Catliolic 
and heretic, of the middle ages, but into tlui large's 
mind of Augustine and into tlui clear mind of Pascal ? 

In our changed times, what is their place in oui’ 
thoughts and conscienccB ? 

This meets us at the outset, and no changi^ of 
times can alter it. • ^rhese sayings come to us in the 
train of tliat eternal e the Crps, of which 

they arc but the faint ’sli^iw, and ■^ieh to ns is the 
key and centre of all religion. All that tlu‘y say isj ' 
but little to wliat is involved in that ; and that is wluit 
is before the eyes of mankind houceforLii. Turn their* 
eyes wlioro they will, wherever Christianity eotues, 
it must bring Um with it — Jesus CJirist and Him 
(•rucii(ied: anjJ the ('ross Am inean Init one* thijig. ('an 
we imngine the Cross standing alone ? *'fhi\se sayings 
are tmt the abstract doetrinea of |>hilostii)hy; tluy 
rcfhict a nsal life and work the most asttinwhing (n-er 
heard of on earth. While tin* worhl lasts mid (’hi’jst 
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is belicvcid in, coinn what c'han^'(‘.s may ovc-r socuidy, 
what tells ns of tlu*. Cr<»ss must oblige', ns to renH'mlH'r 
all that went with it, all that imwitably surrotiiuleel it, 
all that it drew after it. ‘Mc'sus (Jlirist/’ we are told, 
and it must be so, ** is tiu? same yesterday, ami tenday, 
and f(U’ t'vcw/* 

Furth(‘r, llu' stc'rn words whieh in the' mi<lst of a 
high civilisation nauind us of tlic foundations on which 
our rt'ligion was lai<l, givt* us the. ultimate*, ini'anure of 
all that we an^ (Uigagaal In lau’C'. We bt'lievt^ that 
Boei(‘ty is meant hy Mim who made it to be alwayB 
in\|)roviug; and this eau only lie by ends lieing fol« 
lowed and |H)wers develojusl, each in their c»wn B}dam» 
jwith d(‘(^p and c‘arriest devotion, and for tln^ir cavri 
jsaki*. Tlie artist/s miml must be full cd’ bis art, tlir^, 
jniwehant’s of Ids tradi^. So only are things to be. 
^ done, and (dijc'cts which are great in their place, and 
onler, to be*, attuinecl But wlu'U all this is allowitd 
fm% and tin* lurgi^t room is made h>r all human work 
and pr(ign*ss, wt* know the limits of (urr working hi*.re. 
We know our tuid ; \m know the cmulitions c^f our 
^ power and perfeeiion ; in the rae<*., and in the Inghesfc 
■„spcHhnc*ns of it, ilm law of humiliating inca.anplid.eness 
is inexorable.. Here then eomes in the severity of tfie 
N«*.w Tt'Htianami; not moSkinf us, not insulting m, not 
' even merely kdling m the plain certain truth about 
wliat Wi^ are; but while giving us indt'et.! tlie lueasiire 
of things nhuWi giving us, too, that whic*h eonipenaates 
fm ilieir Itiilure and eomphto their imperft.*etiom Fca 
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if Christianity is true, and not only there is another 
world, hnt wo know it, and the way is opened to it 
by the Eesurrection of Jesus Christ, it is plain that 
nothing can ever reverse or alter the proportion estali- 
lished in the New Testament between what is and 
what is to be. No progress here can cpialify the 
words, Seek ye first the kingdom of (lod and His 
nghtepusnesB/^ or make nnx’easonable St PauFs view 
of life, The things that are seen are temporal, the 
thingajliat seen are eternal;AVliat things 

were gain to me, those I counted loss for (fivrist/' In 
St. Augustine’s words, ‘‘ tJhristiaui nmi Kumus, iiifed 
propter futuruni Sicculuin.” Wo hope that tins world, 
as WG know it and have a part in it, iB something 
better, in spite of all its disorders, than the City of 
Destruction ” of the great Ihiritau allegory ; l)ut ailer , 
all, we can but be pilg^inis and stengcOT^^^p tlie roai]J| 
and something else is our tru^ Pc this worldj 1 

what it may, the only true view of it is one whicJilj 
makes hs j^catness subordinate to that greater worhljf 
^jwhich it is to be swallowed up, and of whicH 
Now Xeatiu is the "perpetual witness. » 

Hven when least couBciously renu3rnl)ered, jts 
are in tlio background and tacitly infiue.nee our judg* 
ments, wliich woidd be veiy diHenmt if they wore not 
there. But besides, they are the unalterable siandardl 
t)F Uhj (lliristuu^ spirit As long as (jliristiaiiity lasts, 
tlu3 heroic ideal must be the standard of all human j 
lilu ' Christianity can accept no otlau*; wliatever it| 
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not thoiiglit mucli of for its own sake. The lieixtic ♦ 
mind and the Christian mind arc shown not simjdy in 
the loss of all things, in giving np this world, in 
accepting pain and want, but in doing this, if it must 
be done, for that for which it is worth a inaitB while 
to do it; for sometliing of corresponding greatnoss, | 
though unseen; for triith, for iaith, for duty, for theJ 
good of others, for a higher life. And this view the | 
words of tlic New Testament ke(‘,p continually before 
us. Tliere is plenty of temptation to give up tlio 
heroic standard. It often fails. It is (easily eounter"- 
feited. Its fiulure is scandalous. And not only our 
selHudulgonco, hnt our suspicion and hatrt'd of in¬ 
sincere pretence, our moderation uihI common sensi^, 
bid us content ours(dves with soundliing short of it, 
and take our aim by what we call our nattiiH!. But 
the Now Testament will not meet ns hero. 1'lu^ luuma 1 
standard is the only otic it will ('.ounUmanco for its i 
own, as proportioncite to tlio groatnoss of its din- 1 
closures. It is a standard which lends itself to very 
various conditions. It may bo owned in sotuety <»r 
out of it; in solitudo or in the press of ulTairH; in 
secriit wriistlings or in open conduct; hy the poor and 
ignorant or the great and wise.. But overywhort», it< 
makes the same call. IvverywluTO it implies r(‘ally 
great , Lhoughts, grcat hopes, great atttuupts; great 
measures of what is wortliy of man, and great willing^/ 
ness to pay their price. ^ • 

The Sermon on tlie Mount continually reminds ns 
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, all that we are disciples of a religion which was in¬ 
deed founded in a law of liberty, but began also in 
^poverty and the deepest renimciation of self. We 
I need the lesson. 'Wc believe, surely not wrongly, 
■ that God meant this world to be cultivated and 
Iperfected to the utmost point to winch man’s energy 
and intelligence can go. We trust that the Ghristian 
Ispirit can live and llourish in soc-iety as we know 
it, different as it is from the first days. I’mt it is 
clear that, as society goes on aeeumnlating powers 
and gifts, the one hope of society is in men’s modest 
and unselfish use of them; in simplicity and nolile- 
ness of spirit increasing, as things im^Hissible. to our 
fathers become easy and familiar to us; in men 
caring for better things than moimy, and ease, and 
honour; in being able to see the. jic.hits of the. world 
increase and not sot our hearts upon them ; in being 
able to admire and forgo. And we, need such 
teaching as tho_ Sermon on the Mount to proiich 
to us the unalterable subordination of things pniHont 
to things to conic, to roinind us of our object and 
our standard. This it is to all of us. Hut it wjus 
in its own time more than this. It Wiis the call 
to the groat revival of the world. And is it not 
true that in proportion that impijjso from time 
to time reawakens sympathy, the meaning of that 
call comes homo with more vivid light and force'/ 
I am sive that there are numbers who follow the 
work of this life in simplicity of heart and purity of 
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intention. But tlicro is beHides a inori', dirt 
conscious service of the kingdom of heaven, 
are those whoso lioarts God has touched, w 
that they are not merely men blessed by a 
the Gospel has done for them, but that they 
special business and duty as servants of that | 
They feel the necessity of something deeper tin 
world’s blessings, of greater aims than this ’ 
business. They feel that there are evils wli 
needs something stronger than even eivilisati 
cure, sufferings which ask for more than an a 
self-devotion to comfort, wants which nothing 
full compliance with the New Testament standai 
meet. I'ho word.? of the New Testament, whicli 
so augtoi'o to us coniinon men, are intelligibl 
natural to theni. These words are the soorct 
and sign of Christ to those elect spirits for who; 
has higher work than the highest works of this 1 
Wliat, after all, are these word.s hut the expri 
of the utuyersfd law, that for great effects and 
works a proportionate self-dedication is noccasn 
the siuglo eye, the disengaged hiiart, the direct 
pose, the coucontrated will, the soul on (ire, the 
set on the invisible and the future, in lov(» witli tl 
groat and puso and bigli.* Ami wo shall only < 
that the time is over for such a call, if wo are sat! 
with what has boon and what is. But Jt, 
pecndjarlty^af J-lio relighin of the Bibly tliat,Vhid 
may ho the asiM'ot of tlio past and the pre.'^ent, in , 
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* (if all "lories of wliai W{* look back to, and all di.s- 
conragcaneni.s in wlnii wc sec now, it; (wcr claiinn the 
futnn* for its own. If w(*. have the Hpirif of our 
r(*liRion, it is on the future that \vc*. must tlirow our- 
in ho|H» and jairpose. ]»ut if we dare to hope* 
in tilt* future for a grt‘at(U' Iriuinjh for (;hnHUanity 
ihau tlu‘ world has ever setui {and why should we not 
if we !u*Iit‘ve tau' own (UhsmI ?), we. shall eonm to see 
that the Innguiigi^ <if t!a» New ^'(‘stameni has not yet 
lost its ituauiing. For tlu^ world is not t,o he. won hy 

luiything-.. hy religion, or (un|.iirts or thought—exee|it 

oti ihosi^ eondiiions with which the. kingdom of hi‘aven 
lirst; eiiinix What eompiers mtist have. ihoHu who 
cU*vote iheinselvi's to it; wlio pnd’er it to all other 
things ; who arr^ proud to sufler for it.; wlm can Imar 
anytliing so that it g(.a*H forward, Alt is gladly given 
for tlu^ pear! of great priee, laft^ is at cmee, caisiiT in 
its hurdi’ns and cdusipi.*r in its value, wiili t-Iie great 
end in view, »Sueh devotion to utp ohjtnt and eause 
fi?i no unfiunilinr siglit in the world whiefh wes know, 
|We iiinst not think it is eoniined to (jlirmiiauH. We 
litiiist iitd-. think that Chrmiians only are eniunoured 
with siiiiplkuty of life, with almolute reiiuneia.tion of 
weiilili and lionoiir for^the sake of a high {nirpoae ; 
that they only c^iiti |>ersevere, unnoticed und nnihaiiked, 
ill liiird, weary work. The (Jreat Miistor, wfio tint 
tiiitde nttut ill isirneat ahout these things, lta.s tiiuglit 
W Koiiie wliTi irntmi^tmt, to follow Hina But if CJliristiims 
I'lint to hold their |iliieci and do His Wi:.irk, tliey must 
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not fall bcliind. They have an oxain])lc and id(*al ot‘ 
love and sacrifice, to which it is simply unmeaning to 
make anything of this world a parallel. Tlieir liorizon 
is wider than anything here can he. They have a 
strength and help which it is overwhelming to think 
of and believe. And theirs is the inheritance of itiosc^/ 
words and counsels by which at first the world was over--' 
come. If great things are over to l )0 done again amotig' 
us, it xiiust he hy nuui who, not resting satisfied with tlie 
wonderful progress of Christian soci(‘.ty, yet not dmiying 
it, not undervaluing it, nuu^h loss attmupting to thwart 
it, still feel that there, is something far lieyond whiit 
it has reached to, for our aims and luvpes (wmi heun. 
It must he liymeu who feed that the severe and awful 
words of the New Testament, from which we Honuvtimes 
slirink, contain, not in the letter it may hut in tfie 
spirit, not in a mere outward conformity to thenn, Imt in 
a harmony of the will, not as formal mlm of life, Imt] 
as laws of character and choice,»™the kc‘y to all; 
triumphs that are to be had in the time to eome.j 
Those wlu) sliall catch their moaning most wisely ami 
most deeply, and who not afraid of what it in¬ 
volves, will lie the masters of tlm future, will guidi^ 
the religion of serious mmi among those who follow ua 
May our Lord give us"* grace to open our iiycm to 
the full greatness of Ilis iuestimahle benefit., and, (nieh 
of us according to lua own place ami order ami <lay, 
daily to endeavour ourselves to follow tim blcHHod 
steps of Ills most holy life. 




SERMON III 


CniUST’S KXAMI’I-E 


Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of €hrist..~-\ Coiu xi. 1. 


(^^in the course of the world’s history wo bcdicjvo 
that thereJias heeu seen on earth a perfect life. It 
was a life not merely to admire, hut to follow. It 
has been^Ver since, for the period of man’s exisltmce 
of which we know most, and during wliicdi the race 
has made the greatest progreas, the acknowledgtal 
human standard; the example, unapprtMuduihlo yet 
owned to be universally binding, and ever to lie 
attempted, for those who would fuKil the law of their 
nature. 


And we have the spirit and prineiples of that 
perfect life made applicable to men in our bird’s 
numerous words about human clianioUir, behaviour, 
and views of life. Wo hJvo not onlf the perfect 
example; but we have it declared, in words of etpud 


fauthority, why and how it is perfoet. Lessons, teirnh- 
ling and •enforcing, accompany each incident of our 


Lord’s ministry; 


they are drawn together into a 


in 
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solemn summary in iJio So.rmoii on the MenmL Here, 
we have the liighest moral guidance for the world. It 
is impossible to conceive any life more divine tlmii 
that thus shown us. All the more amazing in tlu! 
contrast, when once wo master it in our minds, hc« 
tween wluit is sliown us and the form in wlncdi it is 
clothed. That inimital)le acting out of perfect good» 
ness speaks in homely and, at first luMiring, comnion- 
place words, without any apparent ermsciousm^ss rd' its 
own greatness, as if it helonged to tlie nuh^at life of 
the people, and wore something within (Wc*ryhodyH 
reach. It ta-kes no account of wliat wc pridti mn\sclvc!s 
upon, as the fiiu'.r parts of our naitirt^, otir powto’s of 
tliought, our imagination, our discrimiuaiitm <d' hiniuty. 
In illustration and phrase and argument, it uses noilung 
but what is of a pituie with the first necesBiticH of life, 
with the specadi and cares, tlu^ asBCHnaiionH ami ein» 
ployments of the Immldest. That appeal of Hie 
Hupremo Qoodness for man’s alh^giamui and lovc^ was 
to what was primary and common and idementary in 
his nature. It was far too real to he anything else, 
For that examjde an(l lawjif._llf^^ were noiliing less 
than They were meant for all inei|. Yet., 

wlien we say wnwemtl, how are we at onvi) remimliHl 
of this vaHfc and iiifiniki ditldnoietm iiruimg Utoati fat' 
whom Uusro Ih thm «inu ruttorn. I''or what profound 
and hroad coiitmstH divido, uum from men ; what gnlfB 
separato ono raco from unotlu^r, oarlior fronHatt-r agoH, 
any ono state of thought and social progrosa from what 
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went before it and follows it: and, within narrower 
limits, what, endless variety, ballling all imagination to 
follow, of (‘Ircumstanccs and fortiim*, of (vapaedy and 
character, of wealth or ]K)verty, of strcaigth or weak¬ 
ness, of iiK'linations and e.mploymcads, of a kindly or 
an nnkindly lot. Y<‘.t f(»r all, anc lih' is the guiding 
light, and tiu', words wlnh'h t*x]m‘SH it Hpt‘ak tn all A 
lifi^, t.h(‘. highest, ('oneca'vahk*, on almost tlu*. lowtnst eon- 
cud vahlt* stage, and nuuaded in tlu^ simplest form, with 
indifferenee. t,o all outward aeeompnninuuits ait,raeiive 
whcdlu’r to tlu‘ Aav or the many, is scd bcdore us as 
final and unaltiU’ahle hhnd c»f human nature*, amid 
.^all its continual and astonislung (danges. 1 )iffering as 
widcvly as nuui da (Jlinst calls tluun all alike*, to follow 
Him ; uuspc!ukal)ly grcuit as His example is, it is for 
tlu^ many and the averages as nnu^h as for the i\m; 
homedy as is its t‘xprt*sHion, tluuu*. is no otlau’husson far 
the dcuqH'Ht and most refitusL TIa* huist were cudled 
to its higli goodness : tlu* grc’uUust had mdhing offeri'd 
iluvm hut its l>rit*f-Hpokeu plainness, 

I Ttiis eomhination, in tlu*. most practical and 
dhcauiuglily in c‘arnest of nil rules of living, that its 
{|miti(‘rn is nothing Itw than ilu* iiiid also 

jimiliing less than unimrml^ is one of ilm presets of the 
hliviiu? character of this <tospclf But \m cpicHtitiUH 

suggest tficiiiHidvius in conuectuai with it, ilmugli tiiii 
lioneat and trin.! lauiii will tuwer find them in its way. 
For it ntij be asked, and in askiul fmw siadi iin 
example can seriously be meant to claim the tdlbrla of 
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those who make up the great majority, the middle 
class in the moral scale, ordinary in character, ordinary 
in their views of life ? It is not difficult to under- 
stand how it was the rule of saints; hut how was it ' 
to he that of all the world ? How can it fit in withp 
the infinite differences of tastes, and powers, and work ?f 
How can it follow the changes of living human 
society ? So again, how is it to he a model at once to ‘ 
the poor and to the rich ? How is the life of the 
Great Sufferer and Sacrifice to he the rule for those, 
who, though they are serious, religious people, self- 
disciplined and earnest in doing good, yet live, we 
cannot deny it, in comfort and enjoy life ? How does 
the morality of the Sermon on the Mount fit in with 
and apply to the actual and accepted realities of our 
modern social state ? It seems the natural rule for 
what used to be called by way of distinction the 
“ religious life; yet is it not also the rule for the 
soldier, the trader, the philosopher, for the life of men 
of the world ? Is not that example one not merely 
for clergymen hut for laymen ? 

How is it, equally and really, to he the measure 
for one and the other ? 

CMsiiaidt.y^m^ jmiv^ ^al by making its 

mor^l st^ndajsd, npt ^verbtil rules, but a clym'dcUr. It 
has often been said that Christian morality is a 
system of principles, not of laws; that its definite 
rules are most scanty, that its philosophy^of life is 
of the simplest and most inartificial. This is so. 
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• In it a law has been exchanged for a character. It 
professes to aim at doing without laws, and sub¬ 
stituting for them the study of a living^Person, aM 
the following of a liy^ Mind. “ The law is not for 
a ri^Teous man.” ^"BTye perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” More definitely, more plainly 
within our comprehension, that character is one who 
is called in Scripture, in an incommunicable sense, 
the Image of God. In the face of Jesus Christ the 
glory and the goodness of God shone with a new 
light to the consciences and reason of men. All 
that He did and said, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Lord's Prayer, His sentences on men and things and 
thoughts that came before Him, formed one whole, 
were the various expressions of one mind and char¬ 
acter, which was the reflection of the perfect good¬ 
ness of the Father. And that character is the 
Christian law. 

And this is what fits the Christian standard to be 
a universal one. Indeed, it is not easy to see how 
an example and rule for the world can be, except in 
the form of a character. For a ^charagter, if it is 
great enough, carries its force far beyond the con¬ 
ditions under which it may have been first disclosed. 
If shown under one set of^circumstang^s, its lesson 
can be extended to another, perfectly different: a 
character is to rules, as the living facts of nature are 
to the w#rds by which we represent them. It will 
bear being drawn upon for the ap plication of its 
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truth to new eiuergcucieH; it udaptH itnolf with tlu? 
freedoin and elasticity of lih% which is very difH*rinit 
from tlio accoimuodations of tluiories, to the cfiaiiges 
which meet it. Wlien by thought and Hynipathy Wi5 
have entered into it, we feel tluit there an? still 
depths l) 0 yond, tliat we luivo not exhaustetl what it 
has to suggest or teach. We can follow it on, froni 
the known, to what it would he, in the new and 
strang(3. It jiilfolds iteijlf in fact; and we can corn 
eeive its doing so in idea, as things round it alter. 
It is not tied to the? limitations and (‘xigtuuieH of iin 
llrst developnnait: ehauge th(?in, and its iwdiun 
clianges too. We s(U3 that (diarachn’, in whieli wt? 
know that we hchold pcrftH't go<»hu‘HH, and whic'h 
has in facX drawn up Uu? scud of man b» heigiitH 
unknowti liefon?,*—we sin? it, as we sci? nl! tilings 
hero, only in parL We Hi*e it only in a special 
diHpensa,tion or la-onomy; acting, sjHiaking, jmiging, 
cdioosing, only in reference to one particular set fif 
conditions, acc,ortling to wliat tlui otatasirm aial end 
called for. It is tlie supreme and esBimtial gooditesH; 
hut wo see it unfolding itself umler the conditions of 
the supreme liumiliation, meeting the deimimls on it 
of what tlie humiliation involved, tkiiTtii#. 

He emptied Jiiniself*’ imIcaHl! Wluit was tlie greatc«t 
of the mimcles He voiu^lisafiid to us, to that Almighty 
and Infinite Powc^r which in His proper nature He 
was? What were the most overwhelming•inst.aitccs 
of His love and wisdom which we sec, coin{.»itretl 
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• with that incxliaustiblc wcillspring of goodness and 
truth from wliich they llowod forth ? We witn(*.ssed 
that absolute goodness, as He spoke and acted in the 
state which He had chosen for our rcHleruption and 
restoration; as was called for and was lit, under tlie 
circumstances in which our Maker descended to lie 
one of us. l)Ut we know that that perh^cd, gocxlm^HS 
does not sliow itstdf only under such (‘onditionH; it 
shows it.S(df eipially in (Jhi'ist creating, in Christ 
reigning, in (Jlirist judging: and wlien we raise our 
thoughts to what Ho is there, we know that His 
ggodn(38S must wear an aspect, width, though cmem 
tially the same, would look very dihe.nmt to tis. 

' ‘Mesus Christ is the same yesterday, and toaluy, nml 
for cver'—tht,) satno in glory as in the form of a 
Bcrvaut. But there are other ways in vvduth His 
goodness shows itsedf to thostj who worship Him on 
the thron(‘, of natnre, hesithiH those in width tlu'.y 
saw it who beheld Him preparing for the (ln»ss. ho 
us on earth it is reveale.tl in stuTow and sympatliy ; 
Imt we kimw that it imist be e?ddl)ittu! toti in the 
heaven of the divim^ bliss, 'fhe vtdl bus falltm from 
Him; thaf temporary partial state of circuimHiama's 
under which His gtHKlness was sliown on inulh in 
that narrtiw space of time that He wa» with ns, has 
passed away. And tlio sanui gt)odnesH moves in dif» 
ferent lines, comes with {UlTerent claims and judg- 
moritB, urn tlmt^ no longer dt*.s})iaed and nyeeted, Ht* 
has taken Hia own place, and has all iluiigs for His own. 

• • 
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Stilly mider conditions utttn*ly cliaiigcd, His good¬ 
ness is that same very goodness wliich wq saw. And 
so WG can derive froni that Clniracter lessons I’or oiu* 
statC; which is so different from Jlis; and for our 
imperfection make Ilis perfection the law. And not 
only so, hut we can derive lessons from it for cMm- 
ditions of human life very far removed from those 
conditions under which }Iis goodness was manifeHitHf 
to us hero. The interval is indeed great hetwcmi 
those conditions and circumstances, aJid the state of 
things amid which wo hedieve that fh.*, lias (‘alhul us 
to run our course. We, instead of heung tlu‘, compm^y 
of poor men, separaU^ from tlu^ world, whom He 
gathered round Hini, and of whom Ih*. was otto, 
l)elong to a varied society of the most eompli(f4ited 
order. Funetions, gifls, vocations, dilfijr (vudlt^Hsly: 
wc include tlie cxtrcm(‘.s of outward fortune, of phuat 
and ollicc, and personal cultivation. JUit undtu’ nil 
tlicso dilferont conditions, there is, if we know lum io 
find it, the way in which that piirfect goodne^ss would 
teach US how to feel and liow t() behave. Litoral 
iiinLalioii iiiay Im Jinj^)osmblo4'iit it iw Jitit iuijiuaHibla; 
to oitch its spirit and apjdy its lessons t(t altemh 
circumstaneos. It is trius, wo have only as it v/i-nv 
part of tho survo actuatly traontl i'or tis; but tbe 
IVagniont is oiiough to show liim who cun loam its 
real law wbat, iii spaccis far roniovod, is the tnu>, lino, 
and diroction of its prolongation. And Ho4ho oon- 
fonnity to tho character of .lesus Christ extends, not 
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• only to a life like His in its lot and duties, luit to 
one which on earth is called to tasks outwardly as 
different as can be conceived. In that character, 
though shown to us in tlie form of servant, we 
know that everything is gathered which could inakcj 
human nature what it {)Uglit to be. I'hai perfect 
goodness was all that the sons (»f men 

can ever be called to be })y the courses of that Pro¬ 
vidence which ap)])oints their lot and tlie order ol' 
their life. His example enfolds tluun all. It will 
hear being appealed to for guidance under wluikwer 
different circumstauceB they are calhul to live: they 
I may learn from it, if we may vimlure so to simak, 
\l how Ho woixld have a{d.ed in their place, ami how He 
I would have His followcu-s to act. 

1. Oonsider, for instance, what was ilu* first and 
prominent feature of that |Hulect lihi as we saw it: it 
was, I suppose, the combination in it, most intimate 
and never intcrrupUul, of the work time and 
human life with that winch is beyond sight and time. 
It is vain to try to express in words that of wliich 
nothing })ut the (,}o»spels open ladbre us can adi;«|uakdy 
, convt'.y the cxtetit—the impressiem Udt on (»ur minds 
_'' of One who, iill tlie wliile that ,He was on earili, was 
M I ifpheiui mid joid and,,tfipug%t undivkhH| for a mmnent 
^ I fronijieaven.,,,^ He doys what is most human ; but jte 
Wives absolutidy^ in the^_]Hyim.^^ However we seti 
ttttnpted, teaclung, healing, comforting lioiHiIew 
' sorrow, sitting at meat at the wedding or the feast, 
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rebuking the liypocritcs, in tlio wildernes?^, in ilu' 
temple, in the pa,HSovcr chaml)cr, on ilw, CrosH,- lie- 
of whom we are reading is yet all tluii vvliile. that 
which Ilis own words can alone express, even ilu^ 
Son of man which is in heaven” The Diviru) pro-) 
seime, the union with the ^Father, is about Hirn] 
always, like the light and air, amhi(‘.nt, invisibles, ycd. | 
incapable, even in thought, of being awjiy. And y(d., j 
witli this per])etual dwcdling and conversing with 
God, to which it wc^re Idasplicmy to compare the. 
highest ascents ot the saintli(‘.st spirit, what wc^ 
actually sec is the rude hard work and tlui suHeringJ^ 
by which Ifc set up among mtai th(‘. kingdom of (iod. 
What the most devout contemj)la.tion, (Uhuclusl from 
all earthly tilings, e.ould never attain to, was in Him 
compatible with the details and calls of the htiHit'st, 
ministry: yet labour and care, and the cv(vr-thronging 
society of men, came not for an instant betweem Him 
and the Father; and even with our dim per(’t*p« 
tion of that Divine mystery, cannot think of Him 
witliout that background of heaven, not seen, but fidi. 
in all that lie says or does. 

Men have compared Urn active and the camtran- 
Illative life. And they have comparcul also tlu*, life of 
jiractical honeficencu^ with the life of devotion, of 
religious interest ami spiritual discipliim Wt*. 
great things done witliout tlie sense of rtdigion, pm*- 
ha])B with the feeding towards it o(^ distrust and 
aversion. We see the religious spirit sometimes 
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iinal)le to cn})e witli t-lic real work ol* lift*, lailiiig in 
fruit and j^ractieal directioiL failing to eonnnand tlie 
I’cspcct of thoae who have otluu’ wayn of minintering 
M ;0 men’s wants. ]>ut in ilini, who is our great 
; Id(^al, W(^ have l)otli liv<is eomhincd. No recluse 
(‘.onvcys so ahsoInt(‘ly the idea, of ahstraxdJon from 
the world as our Lord in the ihiidv of His ac*tivity. 
Tluin that iKsuaaily-mindtMlness, it is impossihle to 
eon(*eive, anything mon‘ jaire, mid undisfitrhetl. Than 
tlm,t lift‘ of unw(‘aih‘il .s(*rvii*e, it is inip(»HHild(^ to 
e.one(uvc‘. anything inon* ahstiluie in self - sa<nitie(»,. 
^)ur Lord was the great example of man working 
for his fellows; of a. <MJn.suming <lesire to raise and 
hh^Hs mankind. “Tin* tif thim^ lionst*/’ ns IL* 

says, in tin* loftiest s<‘nse of (he wonls, “hath, de* 
vouriul Me.” Lul, lie was also, at tln^ sunn* time 
and in (H|ual measure^ the prtiof to the end of lime, 
that tin*, liiglnrd. tlegree of tin* divine life is not 
opposed to, Imt in naliiral ullinnee with, thf» liighest 

i and nohlest H(»rvi('«^ of man. The w<uid had seen 
tnaiant'es lA* hunuui goottness mil olF, In the 

most indireet am! preeiirions way, from Unit tamseioiiH 
1 <;oniiiiiitiioii witli Uod whicdi in religion. It wnn 
ineoiiiplf^te and iiiniineil Morally, as wtdl aa Iheo- 
* tegieally, wiitioiil fiuih man eannot, egen as man, be 

i perfeeL lltii wlimi lie eatiie, who was to show man- 
kiml a perfeei life, there was the great girp filled itp; 
tiiere gooijinms, ifm gtH»diiess of liuiiiiiit nature, 
with iJiti part restored whieli Imd heen Wiinting'-dta 
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link with the Divine; its consciousness of its relation 
to the Father, and c^ipacity for conmuinion with IlinL 
In Jesus Christ we see man serving to the utmost) 
his brethren; but we also see man one with thci 
thought and will of God. 

Hero we see how character in itself*, ixTCBpective 
of circumstance, is adapted^) t)e a guide; lierc is an 
example, shown under the most (exceptional conditiona, 
yet fit to be universal. Of such a life wliat truer 
key than the words, ‘SSeek y() first the king^^ of 
Go(l aiid His righte.ouHness? wliat more (^xpre^Hsivt^. 
account than the words, cannot two 

masters; ye cannot serve. God and mammon^’? ihit 
on what outward ciT‘(Munstaue.(3a dot^s su(‘h a life*, 
depend? Why is it not tupially to bo realistnl in ' 
the calling of the ruler, the ricdi man, t\m student.? 
How need tluiir outward conditiouH aflecti their relie 
tionship to God, their Bcnse of it, their grasp by faith 
of what lie is and what ilmj/ are, and wluit He has 
called them to —the Unfolding in their liearts of 
reverence and d(3votion and lov(3; tlioir senses of wluit 
their work is for, and what makt‘.B its valuer ? He 
whom they worship came in tlu5 dec^.ptmt poverty, 
separate from the world and its orth^r; and tluy are 
at the opposiU? social (sxtaeme, pcuiiaps liorn to rule, 
commaudiug wc^altli, endowed witli grcuit faculties. 
The mind of man cannot, indeed, help being, m it 
ought to be, touched with tlus contrast, ftut Ilis 
example is as full of uu^auing to them m it would 
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be if they, like Him, had been born in poverty. 
Why should not that combination of union with God 
and the utmost activity of all powers of soul and 
body go before them, as their guiding light and 
encouragement, as well as before the priest or the 
sister of charity ? How is it less adapted to be 
the animating and governing pattern to those in 
whose hands are the greatest interests of mankind, 
and their course and fate for times to come ? Was 
not Jesus Christ, though we saw Him but for a 
short time in abasement and poverty, in reality the 
Lord of all things, and the Prince of the kings of the 
earth ? 

2. As His life was the pattern for the lif e oi faith. 
so it was the great instance of the life oi triUK .. For 
to all, quite apart from the accidental conditions of 
their state, it shows what alone is real and great in 
life. The imitation of Jesus Christ, even in the' 
[highest form in which we can conceive it, must 
j always be but by way of proportion. When we are 
called to be like Him, it is obvious that the impass¬ 
able distance between JTis ends and works and ours, 
limits the command. To imitate Christ, being what 
He was; to imitate Him who joined in Himself what 
He alone ever joined; to i!nitate Him ;ivhose life and 
work were absolutely by themselves, both in that 
part which we can see, and in that larger part, 
impossifele to be known by man, of tj^t mystery 
which oppressed and baffled the illuminated intellect 
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of St. Paul,—this, even in idisa, chnUis tlui ntmost • 
stretch of imagination. Wo cannot follow II is ,st<',ps, 
who for our sahcs hecarac jioor that wo through Ili.s 
poverty might bo rich; who died for us, that wo ■'r 
might live. Like Him, in what make.s Him the hojto 
of the world, wc cannot bo: and any attempted out- 
ward conformity of circum,stances, or lot, or di.scipline, v ■ ' 
has in it the danger attending every attempt at what •'* ■ ' 
is in the nature of things impossible—the delmsion, of 
which the extreme instance is the state of thought 
represented in the story of the stigmata of »St. 
Francis. . 

And yet it is true that in every page of the New 

Tc.stament wo are called to _ bo like llim; to be 

renewed into His image; to put on (!hrist. An 

apostle is not afraid to expn^ss this conformity by 

that very imago which wo shrink from in the hanl 

litoral form of the middle ago legend.^ And how 

can wo bo like the Infinite Being who made and 

saved and shall judge mankind, except so far as in 

our work and lile—whatever it bo matUus Init little 

—^wo boar a mind and spirit i4r5^).yi,'tionjito, as He 

did, our.,calling and ou r end ? For surely thojHi 

arc ends and purposes in the life of each of us which 

are literally a^^ real as the en^s of His life. One is 

high and another low; one has much and another 

little; one is born to govern, to acciuire, to call forth 

new powers in the world of man or nature!)»anotlutr 

* 

^ 2 (jor. iv. ici. * 
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to pass his days unknown, to cany on the detail of 
necessary labour in his time, to make no mark and 
leave no memorial. But to every one who believes 
I in God and providence, the work of each is equally 
:real; a call, a commission, a talent, a stewardship 
• from God; and who is too high or too low to say 
that the inexpressible seriousness. and earnestness of 
the life described in the New Testament is not suited 
to guide him how to think and feel about his own 
life? 

For what we see in that life is not only a purjioso 
and work passing man’s understanding, hut that pur¬ 
pose followed and that work done, in a way which 
man can understand. It is a life governed by its end 
and purpose, in which shows or illusions have no 
place, founded on unshrinking, unexaggerated truth, 
facing everything as it is without disguise or mistake; 
and further, a life in which its purpose is followed 
with absolute indifference to whatever sacrifice it may 
cost. The Gospels show us One, with the greatest of 
works to do, a work so great that it sounds unbe¬ 
coming to qualify it with our ordinary words for 
greatness; One, never diverted from His work, never 
losing its clue, never impatient, never out of heart, 
who cries not, nor strive!, nor makQS haste; One, 
whose eye falls with sure truth and clear decision on 
everything in the many-coloured scene of life; One, 
around whom., as He passes through the world, all 
things that stir man’s desire and ambition take their 
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real shape and relative place and linal value; Onv,^ icj 
wlioni nothing of wliat we call loss or gain in so much 
as worth taking account of, in coinpetititai with that for 
which Ho lived. Ho has put all tins into words which 
mark for ever tlic change Ho mad(5 in our viewa of 
life—My meat is to do the will of Him that Bent 
Me, and to finish His work;'' ** I must work the. 
works of Him that sent mo while it i.s day; and 
when all was over, *'1 have iiiusho<l the work that 
Thou gavest Me to do." yuch a lift*. He gtmmiiliBos 
in such words as, ‘^What shall a man give in ex¬ 
change lor his soul?" in lUs sayings ahtmt tUe 
treasure iu heaven, the single eye, the pt‘aii of grt*at 
price, the violent taking the kingdom of luuiven liy 
force. 

Unless it is all one at last to he a triilta* or in 
earnest, and unless a high standard of life involvi*H no 
more cost or forgoing of wliat we lik<i than a Itnv 
one, that life is the one which all comlilaons want, 
and all may use as their guide. For the gn*at vice 
of human nature is slackness about wlnlt is gatid ; 
not insensibility, not want of admiration, not want 
of leanings and sympathies, but and nn» 

certainty of.will; Ikal iu moral charaek*.r, which 

would be reiuesentcul iu^inUTllectual work l>y looie- 
ness and laziness, disinclination to clom*. with tliitigs, 
being content with what is superlicial and inexaek 
Every work and calling of life has a Ingli mh ami 
low one. In one extreme dilli^nmct* m in anotlierJ 
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down to the smallest and humblest splioro, tlie t,ri!il 
of duty and high purpose is equally real, and it is 
equally costly. Bring the Sermon on the Mount into 
a life of activity or of riches, that is, of power: is it 
simply, as it may seem at first, a disconl ? or may 
not the two, though so far apart, bo made to amswer 
truly to one another, as the differing parts of a 
harmony? Wliat it does is to impose upon riches, 
or business, or learning, or art, the severe ami high 
view of life, instead of the low and self-indulgent 
one. What it does is to hold U]i, in its inexorable 
claims, the highest end, and to preach the truth that 
tlie greatest liberty, is the greatest trujd>. Far beyond 
the limitations of outward circumstances it speaks of 
an inwa rd foundation of character, of simplicity, 
thoroughness, comple teness of the .jngn,,,Juni,8eli’, 
answering to the facts amid which he lives and 
their extreme seriousness; which, like the house, on 
the rock, can endure its appointed trials, and can 
take care of itself wherever it has to servo (Jod, in 
high place or low. The estimate in it of the value 
of outward things, its warnings against their tempta¬ 
tions—what are they but the counterpart, in infinitedy 
more solemn tones, of the voice of all experience ? 
The Master of truth and reSlity, who pg,ssed liy these 
outward things as valueless to Himself, surely know 
what was in man, when Ho spoke so earnestly of 
their imiiense and fatal abuse. The difficulties, so 
great and so afecting, which they create in the way 
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of bettor thiiigH, wring from Him, uh it wmv, rrios 
and bursts of puiii—Many are ('ailcMl, but few are 
chosen;'' ^'Strait is the gate and narrow Ilut way*/' 
“How hardly shall they tluat liave riehes <m!er into 
the kingdom of (Jod/ They dictate thoHc* |>rc‘fi‘reiici*s 
for the hard lot and the bitter side of life, for inonrii- 
ing, for poverty, for perBccnition, tho bh^HHiug on tlioae 
of whom men speak ill. Oau we nay that t!n‘ w<u*ld ; 
did not want those jdaiu truths and those* slnirp ^ 
words ? But the sacu’dica^s and scdBdenials itn* S 

Sermon on the Mount are not <l(*.pendent mi outward 
conditions. They simply represemt ila* price whi^h 
mi(M 1)0 paid, in some, shape or anotlaT, for all trm* 
and pure living. Tlu^ alternative of lo.ss, of pain, <<! 
being ill thought of, nuH'ts from time* to time every 
one, wlKuv.vtu’ lie, is phauMl, who aims at anything 
above the (l(^ad lc‘vel of custom, nmeh more* at smdt 
a standard as the Christian* And those higlier ends 
of life may he the ohJt*et of det»p and fervnmt efToil, 
where, tin*, eye of the looker-on rests upon what si’eiiiH 
too busy, too exalted, or too Iminbh*, to be ilu! scene 
of tlie grc'atest of earthly maleavours, the inward 
(HBcipH^^ the soul Huridy it may ht^ then% where 
nothing is the token of its pri’senec^; it may lie tfierta 
with its bitU^ surrenders^iif will, its ktam rndBeonlrol, 
its l>rave and deliberate wehmmingH of jiitin, maaketl 
behind the turmoil of puhlie life or the hnsy sileiica* 
of study; it‘may lie ther«% Btrnrn mid !ii|fli in tla 
choice, Btcrn in its view of the work!, Hiern in ilii 
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. judgment of itself, stern in its humility, yet nothing 
be seen but the performance of the common roimd of 
duty, nothing be shown but the playfulness which 
seems to si)ort with life. 

So Hul) sonmiH vtiUihuH 
Au.siora virtiiH (xunilit:, 

XiiiKUiH vidcx’i, 110 Huuin, 

Durii [iroditi, aniiitiU, dccuiN.* 

3. The life of faith means ilu*. life which comes 
nearest to Ilis in never forgetting the unstHm Ihitlun- 
in the activities of the prestvnt, I'he lift^ of irath and 
purified will means tlu^ life which (‘.oiiuis nearest to 
His in liolding fast, amid tlie inliniie and intrusive 
shadows whicli crowd the path of lih% the severe 
reah-tics of our appointed lot, tlui unHp(»akahle re^ili- 
tics of our further destiny. But this is not all that 
llthat character invitiis us to copy. Therci wvvo 
f ;!wh() had walked with (iod before He eamCj, tluHtgli 
!;iioiie ever walked wiUt (Jod as He did And many 
had s])okuu wonderfully ilie truths C4>neeruing our 
I state, and oven concerning our hopt‘H; they had 
I sounded great depths in the sea of wisilom ; they had 
! drawn the line between what is solid and wliiit is 
: vain in life; they had eauglit firmly and clearly wliafc 
‘l^was worth living hir; ilie/ Iiad meastjpred truly the 
’ relative value of the flesh and the spirit Ihii nont^ 

I ’but He had ao eombinod with the sternest riiisoii the 
deepest Miis was what mutlu Him new and 

* Mwtto ti FrtiUiiu’ii Itenmim* 
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withoxit parallel iu the wiirhl. It wiiH that, ia Him, 
tongiii, (lujiy. —l'*v« imvxhaustiye,. 

all - pervading, iuliuitcly varied. With Him, renudn 
did not, as it so often does with the dearest and 
ablest of the sous of man, stop in itself; it passed over 
into the sphere of the nflectimis, and kindled into the, 
manifold forms in whieh'tlic play of the living fmart 
shows itself Iteasou with Him—sevtire, im^xotnhle f 
reason—was translated into the (liverHtfieil and cdaslie j 
activity of doing good; e()mpu.sMionuting, making( 
allowances, condescending, cimsoling; healing the ! 
sick, casting out devils; Ihigiving sins and <-leaii'UH};! 
them; “preaching tlm gospel to tiie j.oor. hiiidtng up ^ 
the hroke.n - hcartecl, pn-aching delivenuiee to the ^ 
captives and rec<tvery of .sight to the l.Hud, .setting at 
liberty them tliat an* hraistsl “ ; calling (lie weary and 
heavy-laden to lest—to make pnad' of His “meek¬ 
ness and hnvliiiess," and take His yoke upon them : 
laying down His life fur tlm world. 

Tt is this new comimuulintmt, new to the world, 
but a.H old as the otertml Word who hnaigtit it, which 
turns the Soriuoii (in the Myunt from a (‘(»te of pro, 
oepLs into tlm exiireM.sions and iuHtances of n character. 
Its words^^do not stand hy Uicm.sclvcs; they are not 
as the didinit# commandment,s of a taw; they enimot 
be represented or exlmnstinl hy any rnles; they have'*' 
their iutorpretal ion and their reason in that divine 

<„'liiist lo Kxslore 
l»“»>’‘ly. the hnmility, tlm yielding and 

^ tf f..* 
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• IVirgLving miud, the ungrudging and unflagging good- 
ness tlicy speak of, wore but some among the iufiniUdy 
varied ways of acting out the meaning of 11 is last 
charge—'' Tliat ye love one another, as I have loved 
yoti; ^ and of his last prayer — " That the love 
whennvith Tliou hast lovcul Me may be in them, and 
1. in tlieiuT " Jlis life, and th(‘. charaedtu’ revealed in 
it, is th(‘-interpretm* of what lie. nu*uns by love. A 
great d(‘al may b(‘. said of love without ever rtuilly 
touching what is its vital esseiua*. Ihit luvre. our 

sympathies arc^ ap]iealed to. Wi*, Ht‘e, liow flesus 
tlhrist showtal what it is to h*ad a hfe <»f hyi^. He 
showed how it could 1>e carried otit to tlu^ tiitermost 
in what we (Mill an i‘.xireine (‘.nsi^ of oiir human e.ou- 
dition. lUit, us it has been said, ''glorious in His 
darknesseH,''He sliowtal that mind and spirit which 
lie had lirought into the world for mankind at 
large; for all eonditions in which man is phmed; 
whieli is not tied to ilui (dreiunstunet^s in which it was 
first disclosed; wliicdi was something too hmiI, too 
free., too univm’sal to be restriided to any outward 
state; which was to inspire and govern eharneder in 
all forms of the social order; fit to lie iht^ ruling 
principle in liiiu who (mrnmands the results and powers 
of the last stage of civfliHafion, as in lym wlioin no- 
'^tiling raises almve harbariBiu but his CJhrisiian love, 
m in liim who parts with society for the pri^iint, to 

* it J«hii*v, VX ® JMtL xvil *i(l. 

® Tayhir, tf Ohridy vwL it. p. j oiL 
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sow seeds from whicdi Hoei{d.y shiill Im tiie lief 11*1' in • 
the fuLurd 

TIio miitalde shapeH of Hoei<dy, unfolded hj Uuds 
providence, fix almost wiilmnt our will our init wnr*l 
circumstances. But for the Boul, whc.re.Vf*r ii 
Christ our I^ord has one unchanging call, ** Bo pci- 
feet;’' and lie liaH one umdianging rule for its fulfil 
mont, “ B(^ wliat I atn, fetd what I felt , th tm I slmidd 
do.” How shall W(‘. ? How hut. hy hniking sleudfiwtly 
at Him and trying to H(*.e. ami km»w Him f Vet w"e 
have to rememhm* that lha,t Uivim*. t diameter is wliiii 
it is, apiart fmm our ways of looking at it: ami lliiit 
our ways of lo(»king at it am! umierslundiug it depiuid 
on onr own cluiracdsu’s. We, heladil Him thoaiidi ftie 
medium of our <?wn minds and hearts. ft ladda true, 
in the ihiiigs of the .spirit ns in tfmse of fli«^ iniiigi 
natives inUdhu'C that ** wt* nssdve ueeording f«* wlial 
we. give ”; the, light, tlu^ landsiaipe, the features are 
the saims hut i\u\ c^ye, the capiieity, the kmnvle 4 gi% 
tli(,i fe(‘ling diHer. It is hut saying that He i ?4 shown 
to us under the* condiUoits of all hunian things, lu 
say that wo <lo not all mm Him in the sntiie way 
But, liowcwor W(^ may mistake^ that IHvine miiiiilenin- ^ 
tiou still remains iite suiih% to temdi oila^r ami winer^ 
num, ami ouriitdv(*H if welimsina^ wiser; iiml hf»%ve%"er 
true our view may fie, tlaan i,s stiU, Itt^yoml w'hiii WiM 
BOO and grawp, mort' to lie known nml loved and etijiifni. 

Wo BOO tlim in Uie, histo-ry of tlte (‘htirelr ♦We lalk 
iiultiwl wit.li iidiuimlinn uf His iKniij,; Ut.! ttm. 
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ito the endlessly differing conditions of society, to rich 
land poor, wise and ignorant, strong and weak, tlic few 
■and the many; but what is this to the wonder of Ilis 
having been the constant standard to distant and' 
different ages ? In the same Living I’erson each age 
has seen its best idea embodied; but its idea was not 
adeq^uate to the truth — there was sometliing still 
beyond. An age of intellectual confusion saw in the; 
portraiture of Him in the Gospels tlie. ideal of the 
great teacher and prophet of luiman kind, tlie heahsr 
of human error, in whom were brought togetlier and 
harmonised the fractured and divergent truths scnttcred 

I 

! throughout all times and among all raccB. It Judgcnl 
5 rightly; but that was only part The nipiiastic? spirit 
; saw in it the warrant and suggestion of a life of sell- 
devoted poverty as^tlie condition of perlection: who 
can doubt that there was much to justify it; who can 
doubt that the reality was something far wider than 
the purest type of monastic life? The Keformation 
sawm Him the great improver, the breaker of tlie 
bonds of servitude and custom, the ([ui(»kcncr of the 
dead letter, the stern rebuker of a religion whicti lia<l 
forgotten its spirit: and doubtless He was all this, 
only He was infinitely more. And now in modern 
^tyn^ there is the disposition to dwell qfi Him ns tins 
ideal exemplar of p erfect manhood, greiit in truth, 
great in the power'of goodness, great in Kis .pisf icc 
and His •forbearance, great in using ami yc(. h(‘ing 
above the world, great in iufinitb love, tlu* upemu’ of 
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men's hearts to one another, the welLspring, never to 
be dry., of a new humanity. He is all tfiis, and this 
is infinitely precious. We may “ glorify Him for it, 
and exalt Him as much as we can; but even yet will 
He far exceed.'’ ^ That one and the same Form hm 
borne the eager scrutiny of each anxious and imper¬ 
fect age; and each ago has recognised with 1)otinclh3Ha 
sympathy OTid devotion wliat it missed in the world; 
and has found in Him what is wanted. ICach age has 
caught in those august lineaments wliut most hniclied 
and swayed its heart. And as generations go on and/ 
unfold thenis(dv(^s, th(‘,y still {ind that ('haraci#*!' 
answering to their liest thoughl-s and ho])es; Miey 
still find in it what their predtuH^ssors laid not Htani or 
eared lor; they bow down (n it as tlnnr iniinitnbl( 3 \ 
])aU(irn, and draw comfort from a mo<l(‘l who was plain 
enough and universal enough to Ik 3 the Master, m of 
rich and poor, so of the first century and tlu3 last It. 
has bean f.he root of all f-Imt was great and good in 
our fathers. We look fVirwaril with hope to its making 
our childreii greater nml better still ’* Itegnum timm 
regnum omnium saeulorum; vi dominatio tua in omni 
generatione et gmierationn'* 

What IS the*. l(‘HHon ? Hundy this: to rmnemlnr 
wla^n we tulk^of tfa^ c^xaniple of (diriHt,that tlu* 
pretatiouH and re.adings of it nrt^ all slmrt. of l.la* thing" 
itself; aiul that \vo^ ptmaesH, to Hoi* ami ta loam from, 
the tiling itwdf, We slumltl be* hitdish and Wrong to 
* feitw, xliil. an. Vh, na 
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think ourselves above learning from all thal: wise and 
holy men have seen in it. But the thing itself, the 
Divine Eeality, is apart from, and is ever greater than, 
what the greatest have thought of it and said of it. 
There it is in itself, in its authentic record, for us to 
contemplate and search into, and appropriate, and adore. 
Let us not be satisfied with seeing it through the eytus 
of others. Mindful how wo ouglit to look at it— 
remembering what, after all, have not ceas(3d to h) 
the unalterable conditions of knowing truth,—purity, 
humility, honesty,—let us seek to know liiin directly 
more and more, as He is in the Now Testament; as 
those saw him, whose souls took the immediatii 
pression of His presence and His Spirit. So does tlu3 
Apostle describe the progress of the great transformataon, 
by which men grow to be like their Lord and ilmr (}od. 
'' But we all, with open face, beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same imag(% 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord/* 


SERMON TV 


CIVILISATION AND RBLKilON 

Te arc the salt of f,hc earth: hut if the salt hare lost his sawui\ where¬ 
with shall it he salted ? it is thenerforth good for nothing^ hut to he 
cast outj a7ui to he trodden under foot of men, Ve are the light of 
the world. A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid, . . , I A 
yoitr light so shim hforc 'men, that they may sec your goml works^ 

• mid glorify your Father which is in luiavcn.- i^’v, M att. v. 1 .'I, 
14, 10. 

Okk of tlio purposes for which our inHiiiuied the 
Christian Clmrch was that it might uxerciso a (lintintjt 
moral ffliluonco on the speip^^ rouncl^i^t. S<5parato in 
idea from the woiid, and at first Hej>arato iVom it in a 
great measure in fact, it was to l)e in the world, to 
touch the world, and to make great chaiigcB in it; t.o 
attract, and win, and renew. It was to a ]>rinciph^ 
of health and frcslmcs.s, the antagonist of corruptitm 

and decay. And it was to work, not at a diHiaiuH^, 

* ♦ 

but by contact^by subtle and inHtinHil)lo i’orcufs, whiidi 
combined witli what they actisd on and modifnsd. 
“ The kingdom of luMivcn wiis to bu like luito leaven, 

which a woman took and liid in thnus iiuijw»iri!,s of 

«» 

meal, till the wliole was leavtnujd." In that griait 
• tj 
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discourse with which the Gospel teaching op(3ns, the 
first thing is the character of the children of the king¬ 
dom, the second their relation to the world around 
them. After the Beatitudes comes, thus early, long 
before the disciples were an organised body, or were 
yet fitted for the greatness of what they were to be, 
the picture of their office to society, in its two powers 
of purification and light, and with its attendant re¬ 
sponsibility, answering to its greatness. For it was 
in no partial or temporary sphere that they were to 
affect mankind. “ Ye are the salt of the earth,” says 
4heir Master. And then, investing them witli one of 
the most transcendent of His own titles, before he liad 
yet claimed it Himself,—“ Ye are the light of the 
world,’' It is simply a fact of history that ChrivStianity 
and the Christian Church have exerted on human 
society a rnoraljnlluence which justifies the fignrcis by 
which it wis described—an influence more pndound^ 
■nmr^^gxtens^ more enduri^^^^^ and more eventful than 

a^ny that the world has seen. 

} •* ” .. - ■ .. 

' But thure has always a_ tendency in s o c i ety ijt 

.'its litgh er f orms to produce, apparently by its own 
forces, some degree, at least, of that moral improve¬ 
ment and rise which the religious principle has pro¬ 
duced. It is this rise and g rowth of anoral sfcindard 
and effort, this aim and attempt at higher things in 
uife, and not merely in the instruments and appliances 
)f life,'>hich enters as the essoatid «damont into the 
irue notion of oiyilisatiou, and alone deserves the name. 
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Civilisation cannot bo said to be the sanu‘. thing as 
the influence of Christianity, or to be purely a result 
derived from it; for these tendendes to moral improve-1: 
xnent existed before Cliristimity', and showed them-j| 
selves by unequivocal signs, however much they werc|i 
thwarted, neutralised, or at last destroyed. Tlierc are j 
certain great virtues which social life loudly calls hn*,' 
and tends to foster; which, as thought grows and pur-- 
poses widen, are felt more clearly to bo the true and 
imperative conditions of all human action. (Jivilisation, 
whether or not it presupposes and assists in keeping 
in view another life, arranges primarily and *(lireetly 
for this one; and these virtues it produces in inercMts- 
ing force aiul perfcctioivasiits"frxiit and ti‘.st. It is 
no disparagemeriV^to lliat which we bi^.lieve to bc^ as 
infinitely greater than civilisation as tlu^ future tlestany 
of man is greater than his present state, to acknow™^ 
ledge gladly that those beneficial tcndencii^H wenf 
(mginally^iinpl by the author of Hoei(^ty'. i) 

But the effect has been, that alongsitUi of the iiilhumc'n 
of Christianity has grown up anotlu^r iufliumee, not 
independent of it, yet not identical with it; owing mueli 
—it would ho l)ol(l to limit how mueli—to (Jliiisti- 
anity, yet having roots of its^owu; not in its own 
nature liostilc iio religion, yet moving on a separate 
line; sometimes wearing the guise of a rival, houuv- 
times of a suspicious and uncongenial assocante, with 
diverging aims anil ineommensurnte viex^^s ; butlilways, 
even when most friendly, with principles ami inetliodH 
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of its own. It has many names, and ijcrhaps none of 
'them happy ones ; hut it is that power, distinct from 
' religion, however much it may be aiiected by it, whicli 
shapes our polity, and makes our laws, and rules in 
j our tribunals, and sets the standard in literature, and 
4 impregnates our whole social atmosidiere. In our 
days we seem to witness a great triumph of this influ¬ 
ence. Many of the characteristic phenomena of our 
toe seem to point to great and salutary results, 
brought.about without calling on the religious principle. 
Most of us, I suppose, have our reserves about our 
actual civilisation; most of us, I should think, must 
have our misgivings and anxieties; but it seems be¬ 
yond dispute that where we see justice, honesty, 
humanity, honour, the love of truth, and that modera¬ 
tion in word and act which is so akin to truth— 
where we see these tilings aimed at with no unsuc¬ 
cessful efforts, and, in spite of infinite failure and alloy, 
taking stronger hold on society, we see what wo ought 
to welcome and be thankful for; and it seems also 
beyond dispute that this kind of improvement goes on, 
' and goes on with vigour, where it is often dillicult to 
trace the influence of religion, and supports itself, as 
far as ^isan be seen, inde’gendently of that influence, 
and without reference to its claims. 

Accordingly, it may be said, and certainly is some¬ 
times thought, that civilisation does all that Christi¬ 
anity daims t{) do. It is sug gested or a nnounc ed thajt 
society has out grown Chris tianity ; that whatOTor 
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benefits it once derived from Christian ideas and 
motives it needs no longer; that even if it learned its 
lessons from Christianity, yet now it is able to walk 
alone, to judge and deal without its teacher ; that tluun 
is notliing left for the Ghnrcli to do, as a moral inflnencHi 
on society, but what can be as well or hotter done by 
other influences, not holding of religion, or, at any rate, 
of definite Christianity, The virtues which men want 
will now grow on their own roots ; civilisation is licconie. 
strong enough to maintain itself, and to provide in th(‘. 
healthiest way for the perfection of human cha!’a(‘.ter. 

It is a claim, as wo know, which exciter (ujually 
hopes and fears ; liopcs and fears oftmi, Bnr(‘.ly, fur in 
excess of their grounds. Tliis (daim is Hcumd.imas met 
by tlic assertion that civilisation, as such, cannot do 
without Christianity; that owing so mvu»h to Christi¬ 
anity, it would idtimately los(‘,, if parted from Christ-i- 
anity, oven the virtues of its own pro pm' spht'rt^. It 
is likely.^ ; 

and I am not so sure of this, as tliat I should likc^ to 
venture on it the claim of Cliristianity to the conlimicHl 
fillcgianco of the world. Certainly the highest and 
most varied civilistdaou that men hav(j evm* known 
has not conu^ into being without ChrLstiaruty. Btit 
wliat it miglit.(lo, wlieu onc(», started, is another nuitten | 
I think it is possible that very excellent things, planted"^ 
in the first instance l)y Christhinity, may yc,t tbrivt* 
and grow strong, wlau'c, there is litije rth«‘leiH‘t! to 
tludr historical origin. Still less does it seem wist^ <ir 
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right to rest on extreme and ono-sidod stateiiKnita of 
effects and tendencies, snch as it is easy enough to 
* make, either way; denunciations of what wo fear, 
panegyrics of what we value. Alas! wo have liad 
; too much experience of such expedients, and paid 
i! dearly for their hollowness. Let us keep from these 
/ rash contrasts, these rash disparagements, which pro- 
l yoke overwhelming rejoinders; rejoinders which derive 
5 their power, not from their intrinsic force and reason, 
ibut from their rhetorical trutli and justice, as answers 
jto exaggeration and over-statement. It is enough to 
gay that there arc things of the deepest import toman 
and society which civilisation does not pretend to give, 
and whichjiothing can give but jOhristianity. Ad n iil, 
that so ciety ha s learned a great d,eal; that, apart from 
the direct impulse of religion, it docs a number of 
things well; that, independently of religion, there an*, 
reasons and motives for high morality which arc listtuuid 
,to and act powerfully : but when all is admitted, we 
lare a long way from the conclusion that Christianity 
has nothing more to do, and that its signilicanco and 
interest are over. Put the improvement of .society 
and its hopeful prospects at the highest. Assume, as 
it is most reasonable, t^t it is according to the order 
_ of Him who is Lord of the Ages, tfiat truth and 
humanity and justice should grow and increase, even 
where His direct influence is unrecognised or nnfelt. 
Yet that is not,all that He came to claim of man and 
society, nor all that man~is" capable of bcung made. 
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Tlie Church is Ilis wiLnoSvS to soiru^thin^^ morn, ovcni 
when courts and parlijuncnis ha,v(i Ic^arnod to deal 
justly, rulers to govern in equity, men in giuuuul to 
be considerate and sincere, thinkers to value and toil 
for truth. 

It would, indeed, he either very shallow or very 
faint "licarted — a groat mistake, whoever makes it, 
wlicther from premature coiindcnce in civilisatiem, or 
from short-sighted fears for religion—to think that as 
civilisation increases in vigour and ranges and its 
inevitable consequences show themselves, it must dis- 
placo Christianity, and narrow its innucncc^ It m 
conceivable that the changes which fire going on nuiy 
make the work of the Church more difTieult: no doubt 
all changes have this, tliat they nuikc'. sonH‘. things 
difficult which wore not so licforij. Hut tilings t»hange 
for the easier as well as for the harder. We all of ns 
have the benefit of the one law of change, as wtdl as 
have to accept the necessities of the other. It is poH| 
siblo that mere civilisation may more and more d<| 
luany tiling wliich in past tinu‘B (jhristifunly, jlid | 
that it may assert its iudependenee; that it may iaki| 
things out of the hands of rcdighai, whudi have hitherici 
liecn under its government^ This nuiy alter the form} 
and direction 4>f the work of rifiigion ; but it iumhI not 
cripple it, as it certainly cannot exhaust its purpose 
and scope. Ik'-lbre now, civilisation, while nuHiiig the 
most formidable obstacles to ('liristiaiuty, hm^ itireatly 
removed others as serious, ami in almost ts|ual degr*‘e 
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1 made its way easier. Why should we not .still look 
Upon the e ivilis aijon. .oC.Ohristendom, as we arc accus- 
Uomed to look upon the civilisation of Heathenism, 
Iwhich we know to have been as ninch tlie minister as 
j the antagonist of the Gospel conquest ? Why should 
we not be thankful that if it raises dangerous preten¬ 
sions, it has broken up for us all much rugged soil, 
and tamed many of the old brutalities of man ? Why 
should we be niggardly in confessing what it has donci 
|to our hands, in refining, ordering, calming ? Ought 
ijwe not to ,see in its conquests the opening of a jiew 
I world to the inexhaustible energies and hopes of faith, 
—a new world, with its new dangers and troubles, but 
'■not without abuhdance to outweigh and reward them ? 
As civilisation increases, makes things easier, does 
^ many things of its own accord that religion used to 
teach it, so the work of .the Chuuh is nj)t superseded 
^ all thi s : its sphere is widened, its tasks, it may 
well be, are increased; there is more to do, and p(sr- 
haps some of the old facilities arc removed; but others 
come in their place. If any of its old work is done 
to its hand, it is so far put more forward for higher 
functions; it may have to do dillbrent things and in a 
different way: but certainly its room is not occuj)ied. 
Ilf ever the Church was the salt of the wrth, the light 
lof the world, the leaven of society, there is just as 
much place for it to bo so still The world still 
wants iir; and it only can supply the want, (fiviltscid 
society can do many things for itself whicdi it eould 
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not do once; but there is much which it m in the 
nature of things that it can do. (Jivilisation is the 
wisdom and the wit of this world; and its ollice is fc»r; 
this world. If it makes the best of this world, in ilub 
h sense of the wodI, tins is the utmost it can do. 

-- Beyond the present—and I include in tins tlic futurity, ' 
as far as we can conceive it, of our condition hc^rc—it 
does not pretend to go. And wlien the perftKdion of 
our present state is arrived at, (wtm if we (;ould imagine 
the law of our intellectual and moral and civil perh'cv 
tion carried out far beyoud wliat we luive rcnic'hesd to 
yet, there would still rcaiuiin something mon\ Mai\'' 
says Ifooker/Sloth not secau to rt'st satisficub eilher 
with fruition of lluit wluo’ewith his lih^ is presio'Visl, 
or wil/h pca’rornraiHu^. of sueb actions as advanee him 
most descvrvedly in (vstimation ; but doth furtlH‘r (s^vet, 
yea, oftentimes manih^stly pursm^ with gnnit sislnlity 
and eanu'.stness, that wlii(‘.h c-annot stand him in any 
stead ftu’ vital use; that whitth oxccHHle.th the mu‘li <^f 
sense; yea, somewhat nbov(i capacity of reason, Home- 
what divine and lu‘av(ndy, wbi(‘h with bid<i<*n exulla- 
tion it ratluvr surinisc'lJi than (‘omauveth ; Hunn^wliat 
it seeketh, and what that is dire<-tly it knoW(‘th not, 
yc^t very intentivt^ <h».sir(', tlna’t‘of doth m ineitc* it, iliiit 
all otluo’ known ch‘lights and pleasur(*s art^ lai<l itHidc, 
they give place to the mmivh of this but tady HUMpeefed 
desire. If thc^ soul of man did svrw tally to give him 
being in this life, then ilnngs a.pperiaining fmtti this 
life would coiiUml him, ns we set^ Un*y do other eren* 
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tiiroR. . . . But with ns it is otlierwisa lAvr althongli 
the beauties, riclics, honours, sciences, virtues, and ]>er- 
fections of all men living, \V(tc in tlu‘. present jiosses- 
sion of one; yet somewhat lH‘.yonil and aBove all tliis 
tluu'e wonld still ho sought ami Ciirm^stly tliirsb^l for/’ 
III speaking of wha,t CHiristianity has yet to do in 
e.iviliscHl soci(3t-y, where liigh moral ideas have (^sial)- 
HsIkhI themselv(3S and hear fruit, I do not now rider 
to what is of e.onrsii at the bottom of all that it do(‘H 
^—of that assumed foundation of fact and cretul (with¬ 
out which Christianity is nothing), hy which we heliivve 
au<l de.(*hm5 what (Sod has done for the ree.overy of 
mmi, and which, whether in sight or oidy in the hack- 
gronnd, makes all the dihi’.rmicc, ns to this infhu^nct* 
mnl(‘r whidi live*, f am not Bpenking of the*. (‘,x- 
ampli". lu‘ld n]> in making the great vmiture (for sucli 
it mnst IhO that faith mnkt'S, as to what has been and 
wlmt is to \n\; nor of the ('deeds on nu'.n of sncdi awful 
truths as ihost'- id* wliicdi Christianity is tlio nu'nsagc^, 
the truths eonm*(d<Hl witli what W(3 an^ at tins season 
Hpe4*ially thinking of, tlun only truths tliat can bring 
liglit to pain and sorrow and ill-suecesH, that compier 
dc'ath, that can takc( the sting out of tlm irravoealde 
rec'ord of sin. Blaise, it is^ plain, arc what they are, 
whatever (‘ivilisation may come to* I mti on mucli 
hiwer and narrower ground* I am quite aware tlm.t 
mmi tliat is too large for me !u»re. We nil know how 
hard it ii to drnyv liroad ontlines, at once adi*quate and 
.exact; !iow, in general statements, tiualificniions and 
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exceptions start np at every step, whic’.h lu'ed to be. 
kept in view and allowed for; and bnnul outlines arci 
all that arc attempted now. Yet I will venture to 
notice gonerallj one or twq points which seem to nn^ 
to Open scrioiivS reflections; ix)ints in whicli any of 
118 may see that Cliristianity is still wanted as ilw. 

salt ” and '' light ’’ of society; points of great import¬ 
ance ; points in which 1 cannot see that tuvilisation 
has anything to take tlie place of what Ohristiauity 
does, or can pretend to nuike up for it, if it is away. 

1 shall 1)0 only recalling familiar thoughts. IVut evtm 
very familiar thouglits may be worth rec^dliiig; aud.-4t 
is ])art of the husiuess of this place to recall them. 

1. We are in danger, even in tlu'. higlmst enndit iou' 

of ciyilisati()n, from the narrowing of man’s horizon, 

... ■ . r 

mid we need a protection against it whi(th civilisaiaon 

wuinpt give* I call a narrowing of man’s horizon | 
whatever tends to put or drop out of sight the suprenu' 
value of th(‘, spin'tvial part of man, to (*.loud Uu» tlmnght 
of (Jod in reflation to it, or to obstuiri'. the proportion 
hetwcuai what is and what we look forwarcl to, — t!m 
temporary and ])rovisiona,l c*liarae.t(‘.r of the utmost we 
BOO here. Ih have fonglit a-gainst and triumplunl ov(»r* 
this tend(‘n{^y is the gn^at^ichievtunent of (-hristiunity,^ 
We liardly h^ive the m(‘aHure to estimate the great¬ 
ness of it; of having kept alive,ihrongli such emiinries 
as society has traverstid, tlie faith, the puro and Hlrong 
faith, in man’s divine .relatiouHhip: ^of fm.v'^ng lanai 
al>le to withstand the eonstant enormous pnwuro (if 
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what was daily seen and felt; not only of tlic solemn 
unbroken order of the natural world, but of; the. clogs 
and fetters of custom, of the maxims taken for giuntcd 
in the intercourse of life, of the wearing down, tlie 
levelling of high thought and purpose whicli is always 
going on in society; of the perpetual recurrimee, with 
the tides and weather, of the same story of promise 
and disappointment, of far-reaching attempts and poor 
success; of evil in high places; of the nobler minghal 
with the vile; of good over tending either to cvx- 
travagance or decay; of chai*a(*.t(‘.r in m(ui or bodies 
at men insensibly deteriorating and falling away from 
its standard; of wisdom lumlly won and wasttul; of 
great steps taken and thrown away; of tlu^ old fanli,H 
obstinately repeated in the face of (Wiu’-aee.umulating 
experience; of the bewildering speebude of vie4!i hi> 
yond hope and without r(mH‘dy; of the monotonous 
dead level of the masses of mankind. For a ndigioii 
to have been proof against all this,— still, thremgh it 
all, to have prescrvcul itself the sanie mid unworn 
and^sMll to be able to make num licdcl Jiist 
.by faith and hopi^in the invisible, is, among the 
wonders of human history, on(% of the groati^stL and 
most inipniSSLW). 

But the pressure is still going on and to yie.ld 
to it, and let that faith and hope piisB from the 
common heritages, would be a disaster for wliieli 
! nothing •conC6i\mblo could m^<e up. Tliere is still 
[the weight of all we sec and are accustomtal to, 
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making it unnatural to us to trust our spiritual • 
ideas, calling for a strong cllbrt to r<»iist tho spells 
of imagination, and to giusp aa real tlio convictions 
of reason about what we can never hope to see or 
test. There is still tho inevitable temptation to 
make our experience—our one-sided experience, and 
accidental habits of thought—tho measure of what 
is possible, the measure of tho Eternal I^iws of tho 
Most High. Against this weight and pressure off 
tho actual, tho customary, the natural, civilisation,' 
by itself, is not able to helx) us. Ihir its main work 
and claim is to regulate this jiresent scene. Tiiis 
is its confessed province; hero is its glory and 
triumph. I am not forgetting tho value of whatever 
strengthens character and relincs thought. 1 do notji 
forget tho enlargement of oven religious ideas fis^ 
knowkdgo w^ns. I, for one, hope never to speak''' 
but with respect and tlie deoxiost thankfulness of that 
dispensation of order and light—no doubt with much 
of evil and danger, yet fruitful of blessings and bright 
with hope—under which God Inis ap|)ointed us at 
this day to live. Ihit civilisation in its professed 
aim is content with tho present; and they whom it 
monopolises will be content witli it too. In its' 
highest forniii, it is of tho civrth, earthy; mistress j 
and minister of the truths and marve.ls <if this earth,^ 
but, like this ciwth, only to last ila time and jtass; 
away. And yet, thm', is “ tho natural,” au4 tlu'n is 
” the spiritual ’’; tho First Man ami the i^ecuml; tho 
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two ideals, man made for this life, and “ the Lord 
from heaven.’' Against the tendcuicy to look at 
everything from its own point of view it cannot 
protect ns; and to confine ourscdves to its point of 
view is to lose sight of all that is highest in man’s 
reason, all that is noblest in man’s hope. h]v<n,y 
occupation, every province of human interest, has its 
spc^cial temptations to narrowness of view and short™ 
ness of thought. Wo arc all accustomed to l)o told 
this about theology; and who can doulit its truth ? 
But just as true is it that the same vice infe-Hts as 
ch^^ply the gcneralisatiouB of the philosopher and the 
judgments of the statesman. There are worthier and 
wider thoughts of God, tlu‘, soul, man’s calling and 
purpose, in the l^salms, than often under thc^ higlu>.st 
light of modern culture; it cmhl not jirodiUHi tlicm, 
and sometimes hardly understands them. I’o pass to 
them from many a famous l)ook of modern BpcHudation 
is like passing into the presence of the mountains and 
the waters and the midnight stars, from the brilliant 
conversation of ano of our great capitals, 
narrowing so de|j|^ as the narrowing of man’s hori^) 
of spiritual things; no worse evil could Indall liini in 
his cj)urso hero than to lose siglit of heaven. And it 
is not civilisation that can prevent tlys; it is not 
civilisation wliich can cornpenBate for it. No widoii- 
ing of science, no conquest,—-I say not, over nature 
and igntranee, ^but over wrong and BcdfisbiicsB in 
societyr--™ possession.of abstract t ruth, c an.indeiiji" 
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nify iis_ lor mu cnfcelilcd hold on the higliest ainl • 
ceutml truths of huiriauity. What shall a uian give 
in exchange for his soul ? —the soul which feeds itsidf 

V'' 

accountable, that owns sin and aspires after goodn(‘.s.s, * 
which can love and worship God and liope for innnor™ 
tality; the soul which can rejoice with troinlding in 
God's grace, and dare to look forward to be like Him. 

What is it which kcepvS alive this estimate of man's! 
soul.but that uneai'thly power which first proclaimed 

' ' ' i / 

2. Once more: we think much of purity, with all 
its consequences; that idea and family of thoughts 
which is perhaps the most characteriHtic diHiiuet-iun 
hetween tluj old world of morality u.ml feeling and 
tile now; tliat id(ia, whicdi, in its essential nature, 
apart from political necessities, or ceremonial rimtric’* 
tions, or social cxpiuhencies or tastes, wi^, <av(^ ahsol- 
nt(dy to the religion of the Bihle; which had its 
birth for us in that womhavful mixture of sevtadiy 
with tenderness, of inexorahle and exacting ladiiu*SH 
with houndless pity for the simuT, tolerance for the 
weak, and welcome for the piauteut, whicli marked i!ie. 

Son of man; that most mysterious of the virtUi^s, ns 
its opposite is the most mysterious of the sins, whicdi 
we have not ^^et found the way to talk mucdi ah<mt, 
witliout danger to that which we most wish to guard. 

It is tho_llower of timJdiristiaii graces: witnessed hy 
the care witli whiedi it lias been fostered ftom the 
firal/; witncSHotl, alius ! in otliur imtl KiuUlur ways, ia 
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the mistaken and wild expedients to cherish it, in the 
monstrous machinery brought into action to make up 
for the sluggishness or perversions of conscience, in 
the very magnitude of the scandals and shame inflicted 
on the Church, when the avowed ideal has cast a 
deeper shade on the bad and aj)ostatc life. The 
Christian idea of purity has still a hold on our 

f"'"'.... 

sojiety, imperfectly' enough; but who can toll what 
it contributes to the peace, and grace, and charm, 
of what is so large a part of our earthly happiness ? 
Can we ask a more anxious question than whether 
bfeis hold will continue ? hTo one can help seeing, 
I think, many ugly symptoms; the language of revolt 
is hardly muttered; the ideas of purity which we 
have inherited and thought sacred are boldly made 
the note and reproach of “the Christians.” And— 
vital question as it is, one which, if solved in the 
wrong way, must, it is evident, in the long run bo 
ruinous to society—yet tbore is no point of morality 
on which it is easier to sophisticate and confuse, 
easier to raise doubts of which it is hard to find the 
bottom, or to make restraints seem the unwarrantable 
bonds of convention and caprice. It is eminently one 
of those things, as to which wo feel it to he absolutely 
the law of our being as long as wo obey, but lose the 
feeling when we do not obey. CiviHsation in this 
matt er is by itself but a precarious safeguard ibr vitry' 
sacre d.Interests., By itself", it throws itself upon 
nature, and in some of its leading and most power- 
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M representatives; looks buck to paganism. It goes 
along with Christianity as to justice and humanity; 
but in the interest of individual liberty it parts com¬ 
pany here. What tre nches on an(l oiidangers ideas of 
pjijity, it_inay disapprove, but it declines to condenin 
or brand. At least, it does not condemn, it docs not 

f—'"" 

affect to condemn, in the sense in which religion con¬ 
demns ; in the sense in which, mth religion, it con¬ 
demns injustice, cruelty, and falsehood. It is too 
much to, hope that, civilisation by itself will adopt 
and protect^ these ideas. And the passions which 
assail them are not among tliose which wear out wiA 
civilisation and tend to extinction; tliey are constant 
forces, and as powerful as they are constant. Argu¬ 
ment is hardly a match for them. They are only to 
bo matched successfully by a rival idea, a rival firo, 
the strength of a rival spring of feeling with its 
attractions and antipathies, a living law and instinct 
of the soul. Civilisation supplies none such but whati 
it owes to Christianity, l^rity is one of those things/ 
which Cliiigtian i deas and influences produced; it is a J 
thing which they alone can save. 

Here seem to bo two points in which civilisation 
by itself cannot guarantee us from groat loss; in¬ 
stances in which is manifest the need for a “ salt,” 


a “light” of the world, higher than what anything 
of this world can give. If there are great fumdions 
which civilised society takes over froyr the TIhm'<!h, 
there are others which ijong^l/ih (fluirbh can di.s- 


"■ H 


f 
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charge; which, without the Church, fire lost to luau- 
Irjufi And, at the same time, there is no reason wliy, 
if ever the Church discharged them, it should not now. 
Here, is our hope and our responsibility. When we 
talk of the influences of Christianity on society, we 
use large and vague words, whicli we fire not per¬ 
haps always able to explain and develop; but tlun-o is 
one form and element of this inducnce whieli is not 
'too subtle and fugitive for us to grasp. The iniluence 
of a system is brought to a point in the personal 
i, inftaence "of individuals. It is not by any means the 
’^ole, or perhaps the greatest part of that influence; 
but it is the most definite and apprecifiblo piirt. 
When men live as they think, and translate ideas 
into realities, they make an irapreasion corre-siiondiiig 
to the greatness of the ideas, and the fail,]ifuluea.s and 
intensity of their embodiment in life. “ Ye are the 
salt of the earth; ” “Ye are the light of the world; ” 
i ho it was said at first, so it is now. Tr^th, incorporate 
■ in human character, allying itself with human feeling 
j and human self-devotion, acting in human effort.s, is 
I wha t gai ns mankind. In the great movements of tlie 
l^ast, and in what is around us now, we are often 
baffled when we attempt |jO compare and diHtingui.sh, 
. amidst the vast play of forces. Hut wlion the course 
of things has boon turned, whatever Is intricate and 
confused, wo can seldom miss the men who, by what 
they wSre, turned it; indeed it is almost appalling to 
observe how it has often hung on the apparemt acel- 
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(lent of a stronger character or a weaker, one equal to 
the occasion or unequal to it, on some gr(3<at uniaith- 
fulness which lost the game, or some energetic convic¬ 
tion which won it, whether some vast change should 
be or not. When everything has been in favour of a 
cause—reason, truth, human happiness—only dearth ; 
of character has ruined it. There are many things 
which we have not in our hands; what we have is 
this, wlmtheiLyye will act out our belief. Our heart 

sometimes lails us when wo contemplate the new 

■ " . " 

world of civilisation and discovery. Wliat are we to 
do against the advancing tide of what seems to-^us 
unfriendly thought, so impetuous, yet so steady and so 
wide? There arc reasons for looking forward to the 
future with solemn awe. No doubt signs arc about us 
which mean something which we dare scarcely l)reathe. 
The centre of gravity, so to speidc, of religious (pies- 
tions has become altogether shifted and displaced. 
Ancliors are lifting everywhere, and men arc com¬ 
mitting themselves to what they may meet with on 
tlie sea. But awe is neither desjHiir nor fear; and 
Christians have had bad days bedore. Pemi (jrmiora, 
A Mfjli which has come out jiUve, from the darkness |l 
of'tlic tciitli ceiitury, the inmmaBuralde corruption off 
Um flftecnfch, ihc relig ious policy of tlu^ sixietudJi, andl : 
the ])hiloso})hy, commenting on the morals, of ilui 
eightomth, nuiy face witliout shrinking even Uu| 
subfler perils of our Oidy let us bear^in min(|" 

that it is not an abstraction, a system, or an ideal,/ 
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which has to face theru; it is vm who hdko(\ i'he 
influence of the Clmtch on sueiid.y nieariSy in its ulti¬ 
mate shap<L tlie infUieiK'e of thone who taimpoBc it. 
The Ohristiun Church is to 1 h*. the salt of tlu‘ natioim, 
if (Jhrktians are true to their htilief and ciiual to their 
claim; nothin^^ can mulvc it ho, nothing can secure 
tliat what has lioen, shall lx?, if they artt not. And so 
we are brought buck to tlu^ secret wliic’h our Ijordk 
words intimate ; tlu^ great secret of pt*rsonal iiijlucnce,.;.. 
tlui key of gn^at movcimmts; the sotil of all that is 
deep and powerfuh l«>th in what lasts and in what 
md<c,s change* It is <if infinitely less coumspiiuatc. 
what others are and do against us, and what wo do 
nisist and defeat them, tlian what we art, as (JhristiauH 
ourselves. We ask a great thing, when we talk of 
inflnendng the world; let xm helbve that it imposc^H 
obligation, and must have its vmt Our Miwierk 
\ sentence, Ye am tlie salt of the. eartln ye are ifu.^ 
light of the world/* lias Irhui iHdbre now iht'. bitterest 
/ of aartmms, the diH^iHmt of HbamcB, The wrath and 
scorn of men have troilden under foot, as lie said, tln,^. 
salt that liad lost its savour; and wlien the light ht^- 
ciimo darkness, it lias been darknms iiaieed. May we 
try so to live, tliat these 'jjmrtls may not ring in our 
*. ears and thoughts as a mockery, or, wkiit is worse, a 
hollow, self-complacent boast l^t us Imar in tliem 
our ljord*i claim on ua How each generation fulfils 
th'k calf can iitvcr be known to itself; it must be left 
to the Jucigiacnt of I'Kistarity and the account of tlie 
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Great Day. But wc have in them tlu'. announcement 
that to the personal influence of Christians onr Lord 
commits His cause; in personal influence His Church 
was founded, and by this it was to stand. May we 
never forget, amidst the contests and searchings of 
heart round us, that these words are the measure of 
what we were meant to be; the standard by which we 
shall all be tried, 
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rEEFACE 


The two followlTig Lectures arc imrt of an nnfinisliecl series 
wliicli was begun in St. raxil’s on Tuesday evenings, during tlio 
winter of 1871-72, and wMcli tlio preparations in the Catliexlral 
for tlic Queen’s visit to return tlianlcs for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales made it necessary to discontinue. The Lectures 
were an expiU'iincnt, arising (mt of the desire of the Chapter to 
inalce the Cathedral of service to the largti body of intcdligent 
young men who follow their Imsiness around it, by treating, in 
a spirit not unbecoming tbo place and its ])urpo8e, Bubj(‘.ct8 of 
interest and importance which are often assiiined to b(5 otit of 
place in the ptdpit. I have reprinted these two Lectures as a 
remembrance of an occasion of great intercjst to us at Bt, PauPs, 
and as heitig in some degree connected with the subjects of Ihe 
preceding sermons. 
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LECTURE I 


KOMAK CIVILTSATIOlSr 

I PROPOSE to bring before your thoughts, in fulfilment 
of my part in this series of lectures, the subject ^f. 
Civilisation—first, as it was, in probably its highest 
form before Christian times, in the Roman State; and 
next, as it has been since Oliristianity has iuiliienced 
the course of history and the conditions of human life. 
In doing this, I have to remember several things. I 
liavc to rememl)er the vastness of the field before us, 
the hug(i mass of materials, the number, dillicAilty, and 
importance of tlio (picstions which arise out of tlie 
subject, or hang on it. I have to renuunber that 
civilisation is a thing of more or loss, and that 
general statomemts about it are ever liable io bo min- 
understood or excepted to, because tlio speakc'.r is 
thinking of oni‘. phase or degree of it, anti the listcuun* 
and critic is thinking of another. One may have his 
thonglitB full of its triumphs, and tlie otluu' of its 
failures and slunneful blots. I have to romemUu’ that 
it is a subject winch has tasked tlu^ powtu’s ami iillc‘d 
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tlui volumes of learned, aide, and copious writers-— 
Montesquieu, Guizot, Buckle, to iianie only tluisci, wlio 
have made it tlieir special tlicme—^and that thcij have 
left mucli unsaid, much unsettled, al)out it. And I 
have to remember that I liavo only two short lectures 
—circumstances liavc made this lu^eessary«—to say 
what I can say about it. Perhaps for what 1 Imve to 
say it is enough. Ikit, with sucli a subject, I sliould 
gladly have had more time both for preparation and 
for discoursti. 

Wo wlio pursue our Imsiness in this great city, wo ‘ 
•vdio come to hear or to worship in tliis great catluMlral, 
have continually l)eforc our eyes, in some ot its most 
striking and characteristic forms, a very {iotnplex hut 
very distinctive fact in the conditions of Imman (‘.xist- 
ence—tlic vast complex fiict to which we give the 
name of civil/mtiork It is, wo all know, a vague and 
elastic word, and I am not going to 1x3 so venttirous as 
here to analyse it and define even its outlines; hut it 
exprcsBCB a substantial idea, it marks a real difference 
in what men are and can hn ; and if loose and idle 
thinkers, throw it about as if it was a glittering 
counter, it is so rcsal, and so important in its meaning, 
that the most accurate ones cannot dispense witli the 
use of it. The distinction betweeii arum in the 
harliarian state, and man in th{3 state of civil life 
and civil society, is no imaginary one, tliouglr civilised 
life iBiy ho ixmetrated and disgraced with ifiemmita of 
barbarism, and gleams of civilisation may l)e discerned 
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far back in times which arc rightly called l)arl)a.rous. 
A cloudy sky and a bright sky arc diflcrcnt things, 
though one may be brightening and the other daikcvn- 
ing, into its opposite; though there may bo uncertainty 
about their confines ; tliough clouds may be prominent 
in the clear, and though there be liglit breaking 
through the dulness and gloom. Civilisation is a 
sufriciently definite and a sufficiently interesting thing 
to speak about, even though wo find, as wo must if 
we think at all, how much of tlic subject eludes our 
grasp, and how idle it is, on an occasion hke tlu', pre¬ 
sent, to attempt to work upon it, cxc(‘.pt in the way ijf- 
rough and imperfect sketching. 

I include under thci word (Kvilimtion all that man 
docs, all that ho discovers, ail that he l>(iconu‘,s, to fit 
himself most suitahly for the life in winch he finds 
himself here. It is obviously possible, for the faett 
stares us in the fuen, now as at all times, that this 
moral being, eiulowed witli consciimcii and ytuirning 
after good, whom wc believe to be here only in an 
early and most imperfect stagti of his t*.xisten(u^, may 
yet live, and feel, and act, as if all that ho ^as made, 
for was completed here. He may also, witli the full 
assurance of immortality, jet see, in this prnstait state, 
a scone and siftage of real lift*., in which that life is 
intended to he developed to the full jauinefion of 
wlucli it is capaldea scene, intended, though tmn- 
porary only, and only a training phua»^ to caM forth 
his serious and unsparing elfortH afUsr improvement; 
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just as at a school, in playtime as well as in work, wo 
expect as much thought, as much purpose, as mueh 
effort, proportionate of course to the time, as wo 
expect in grown-up life. There is, I need not say, a 
further question—whether this life can heeomo all 
that it is capable of hecoming, without referoTice to 
something beyond and above it: that, of course, is the 
question of questions of all ages, and emphatically of 
our own. But into that I am not now entering. All 
that I want to insist ixpon, is that there is such a 
thing as making this present life as pei-fect as it can 
. bp made for its own sake; improving, inventing, ad¬ 
justing, correcting, strictly examining into detiiil, 

■ sowing seeds and laxinching deeply - laid plans of 
policy, facing the present and realising tiui future, 
for the sake of what happens and must liappen in lime, 
under the known conditions of our experitmeo hero. 
To all such attempts to raise the level of human lifii, 
to all such endeavours to expand human eapucity and 
elevate human character, to all that has itv view the, 
bettering of our social conditions, in all tlie manifold 
forms aqd diversified relations fif the society in which 
we grow up and live, till our sens(‘.H come to an (uid 
in death; to all that in the sphere, which i.s hounded 
to our eyes by the grave, tends to wiake life, more 
beautiful, more reasonable, more pure, morej rich lioth 
in achievement and felicity, up to the p<iint wlnsn 
pain, and sorrow, and death claim their dread rights 
over it, and that even in the presence of jtain and 
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death, imparts to life dignity, seU^coinmand, nobleness 
—to all this I should give the name of civilisation. 

I do not, therefore, take civilisation to consist in 
the mere development, and extension, and perfection,/ 
either of the intellectual faculties, or of the arts which 
minister to the uses and conveniences, or even tlie 
embellishment of life. The intellectual faculties, some 
of them at least, may bo strong and keen in what I 
should still call a Jow stage of civilisation, as hitlicrto 
in India. I cannot call the stage to which man has 
reached in Egypt, in China, or Japan, a high one, 
thougli there he has been singularly ingenious, singjji- - 
lai'ly industrious, and in many ways eminently 
successful in bringing nature under liis control. The 
lifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy were bril¬ 
liant centuries; they witnessed a burst of genius in 
art which was absolutely without its match. It wes* 
civilisation, I cannot deny it. But I cannot c^all that 
pthcr than a corrupt and base one, of which the 
theory was expounded, with inlinito al)ility, l)y 
Machiavelli, and the history told by (iuiceiardini. 

I do not call it a true civilisation, where men do not / 
attempt to discharge tlieir duties as men in s(Hn(;ty|' 
Not ewen the i)rcsoncc of Leonardo, Michel Angido, 
and lianaelUuc-an pcrsiiadc nui to rank it high, as 
a form of civilisation, in which life, a,mid all its 
sphuidmirs, was so ])re(‘arious and ho miHguiiltal, in 
winch all tiu*. ndalions ujul rights of sociedy were so 
frightfully confusiui, and in wliic.h the iiowcu's ef 
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government were systematically carried on by un¬ 
limited perfidy, by tlic poison bowl juuI the dagger, 
I should not consent to call the railwjiy, or the tele¬ 
graph, or even tlie newspaper of our own age, ii final 
test of civilisation, till I knew better how the facilities 
of intercourse were employed,—-wlmt was flashed 
along the wires or written in the coluirms; nor, again, 
the wonderhd and intricate machinery of our inauu- 
faotiires and trade, till I kiuw how the wcuilth pro¬ 
duced by it was insed. Civilisation, the form, as 
perfect as man can make it, of his life here, iuhhIb 
• these appliances, welcomes tliem, multiplit‘S iluun; 
man needs all the powers that he ca.n g(‘d for help, 

I for remedy, for the elevation of his state. Ilut.thg 

; true sul)jcct of civilisation is mjjk uod 

, pidt tliG circumstances, the instruments, tlie invciniioiiH 
t found him. inaifs life consisteth not in the 

V'"' 

abundance of the tilings which he possessethf' "Fhe 
degree of civiliBation in a society, high or low, rising 
or going liack, depends, it seems to mt‘-, on the actual 
facts of civil life, political, social, domestic, not on 
I the machinery of outward things of whic'h men can 
I dispose; on wliat men try to bo one to another; on 
j what they try to luiiko of (hcfimhm, not of thoir 
/ goods and powers; ,on the woyils wlij^h they .Hjieak, 
really speak from their licarts, not iinibite oi- feign ; 

' fon^tho indications of wliTTuul purpoHo, of haliitH of 
life, o& self-government or iutlnlgonoo—in a word, of 
i The degree of civilisation depends a great 
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(leal more on whether they are manly, honoBt, just, 
public-spirited, generous, able to work together in life, 
than on whether they are rich, or hard-working, or 
cunning of hand, or subtle of thought, or delicate of 
taste, or keen searchers into nature and discoverers of 
its secrets. All these things are sure to belong to 
civilisation as it advances; and as it advances it needs 
them, and can turn them to account, more and more* 
All I say is, that they are not civilisation itself, as | 
understand it. 

Our own civilisation, it is not denied, has been 
greatly influenced by religion, and by the Christiiwi • 
religion; by the close connection of this present life 
with a life beyond it, and by what Cliristianity tcMiches 
of our relations to the unseen. But civil life of a ^ 
high character has undoubtedly existed, at any rate/ 
for a time, without such connection. I will venture 
this evening to put before you the hasty sketch of 
such a civilisation, and follow it to its fate. 

In the ancient world, as wo call it, two great 
forms of civilisation appear, with which we mmst 
always have the liveliest sympathy. They liavo 
deeply influenced our own: and we must beconu*. 
quite other men from what we are wlicn we forget 
them. The cxYlHscition of Greece, willi Atlums fur 
its standard, and in a maiu dogreo its source, still 
lives in our civil and political, as wcill m in our 
intellccttial liAx The great idea of cili/aurdiipf with I 
all that flows from it of duty dud (uino1>liiig 
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and cherished ties, found there its clear and complete 
expression in real fact and spontaneous action, before 
it was portrayed and analysed by writers of extra¬ 
ordinary force and subtlety, and of matchless elo¬ 
quence, who are our masters still. But the civilisation 
of Athens, though not too precocious for its* place in 


the world’s history, was too precocious for its' own 
chance of life. On that little stage, and surrounded 
By the ambitions and fierce energies of a world of 
conquest,—^in its first moment of weakness and mis¬ 
take, it was oppressed and crushed. It lasted long 
• ouough to plant a new conception of human^ ^p^iety 
among men, to disengage anfl start upon, its road a 
new and inextinguishable power, destined to pursue 
its way with the most momentous results, through 
all the times to come. It did n a |.^^^lo ng eno ugh 
to work out in,, any proportionate ^'^ay a,, history^^ fe 


fi^lf. 

"^It is to civilisation as exhibited in theJRom^ 
State that I invite your attention. There you have 
the power o:^grow th, of cha^gSj^and yet o f stabi lity 
lan^pers^te^^^^^end^^ There you have an ideal 
^of social and civil life, a complex and not always a 
consistent one, yet in its j3entral elements very strongly 
defined; keeping its hold on a groat people with 
singular tenacity through the centuries, amid all their 
varying fortunes; undergoing^gpeaL 
in thm vicissitudes of good and evil days, yet at the 
bpttoffl^unchan ged, and frequen ^ r^^§ertin^.i^^ 





[ roman civilisation 

mpured ^biEty »t moments when we least expect it 
It grew to impress itself on manHmi as the power 
winch had a unigne right to command their oMence 
md to Older their ato, it made its possessors, andi 
i^_^e the nations round, M that Eomans were in' 
a veiy real sense, the the hnmmi race”' 

To onr ejes, « we look back Upon it, it represents,! 

no mg else does, the civilisation of the then‘ 

world. 

it deserve this character ? What in it 
speeiaUy has a claim on our interest ? The Eomans 
we know, left their mark on the world; much of what * 
they did is stm with us, defying all our centuries of 
change. We live in the cities which they founded 
here at St. Paul's, one of their great roads runs plat 
onr doom Bat I do not dweU on Eoman oivilisaHon i 
braiM they were bnilders who built as if with thef 
^mte idca of the iiitnre before them; because they 
»vcred the face of the earth with famous and end J 
g ciies, because their engineers excavated harbours 
raine marshes, and brought the waters of the hills’ 

W ^d aqueducts; because they 

bo^d together their empire with a network of roadj 

and postal services; becan* they were the masterJ 
orgamsed ,md scientdUc war; because they wer2 

snMue ite rndencss. and plant in it the arte of life ) 
hTot for all this; biit_because, in spite of the ^ 

!rhich_oome back to7uT^;ids wl^^ ” 
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Eomans, they were yet keenly alive to what men, as 
men, ought to be,—men, as men, not for what they 
had, hut for what they were—not as rich, or clever, 
or high in dignity, or even as wielding power, but as 
citizens of a great commonwealth and city, the Mother 
and Lady of them all. Not because they possessed in 
large measure the arts and the expedients by which 
the social machine is made to move more easily, much 
less for the pride and sensuality which squandered 
these arts in ostentation and fabulous luxury; but 
because, amid all the dark tragedies which fill their 
history, in spite of the matchless perfidy and the 
matchless cruelty which contradicted their own ideals, 
and seem to silence us when we talk of Roman virtue, 
it is yet true that deep in the minds of the most 
faithless, the most selfish, the most ruthless, was the 
knowledge that justice and public spirit were things 
to which a Roman, by the nobility of his birth, was 
obliged; because the traditional, accepted popular 
morality of Romo placed among its first articles, 
however they were violated in practice, that fortitude, 
honesty, devotion, energy in service, were essential 
things in a society of men; because popular opinion, 
loose as the term may^ be, had the sentiment of 
honour, and owned the bond of duty, «von to death; 
because Romans recognised a serious use of life, in 
doing, and doing for the common weal—not merely 
in leEftning, or acquiring, or enjoying for themselves 
alone. 
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Now, immediately that I have said all tins, the 
picture of Eoman history rises up before our thoughts, 
as it is painted in Gibbon, or Milman, or Mcrivale. 
We remember the hard and rapacious times of the 
Eepublic, with their resolute and unfiincliing vindic¬ 
tiveness, their insolent afiectations and hypocrisies of 
moderation and right. We are met by the enormous 
corruption and monstrous profligacy of the statesmen 
of the age of trans^ion; and under the Empire we 
find a systeih fruitful, normally fruitful, of a succes¬ 
sion of beings, the most degraded, the most detestable, 
the most horrible, of all that ever bore the nannuof'- 
man. Is it worth while to talk in Christian days ol‘ 
a civilisation with such fruits as those ? 

I venture to submit that it is—that the subjec-t is 
most interesting and instructive, and that it is our 
own fault if, in spite of the evil, wo arc not taught 
and braced by so much that is strong and so much 
that is noble. We pass backwards and forwards from 
admiration to horror and disgust as we read the story 
in Gibbon, who, in his taste for majesty and pomp, Ins 
moral unscrupulousness, and his scepticism, rellected 
the genius of the Empire of which ho recounted the 
fortunes; but who in his genuine admiration of public 
spirit and duty, and in his general inclination to bc^ 
just to all, except only to the Christian name*., rclIectH 
another and better side of Eoman character, For 
there was this better side. Eoman civilisatmii pro- 
du ced not only (/rmt men, buj^^(w/i mcm of high slump 
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and mark; men with great and high views of human 
life and human responsihiKty,—with a high standard 
of what men ought to aim at, with a high belief of 
what they could do. And it not only produced indi¬ 
viduals ; it produced a strong and permanent. Jorce ot 
sentiment; it produced a character shared very un¬ 
equally among the people, but powerful enough to 
determine the course of history, in the way which 
) suited it. I think it may b^said with truth that the 
high ideal of Eoman civilisation explains its final an^ 
com plete collapse. A people with a high standard, 

•acied on by the best, recognised by all, cannot be 
untrue to the standard with impunity; it not only 
falls, but falls to a depth proportionate to the height 
; which it once was seeking; it is stricken with the 
penalty which follows on hollow words and untrue 
feelings,—on the desertion of light and a high pur- 
i pose, on the contradiction between law and life. A \ 

civilisation like that of China, undisturbed by romantic ; 

views of man’s nature, and content with a low estimate 
> of his life, may flow on, like one of its great rivers, 
steady, powerful, useful; unchanged for centuries, and | 

unagitated by that which, more than wars and ambi- 
\ tion, is the breaker up of ^cieties,—the power of new | 

lideas, of new hopes and aims. But ^ eauge^^ Eoman \ 

j civili sation became there 

\| reversing it s doom. . 

Th# reason why I put Eoman civilisation so high ; 

md in so unique a place is, that it grew out of and 

7 

■ 

-1 
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clierislied, age after age, with singular distinctiveness 
and tenacity, two great xmnciples. One of these was 
that the work of the coniiminity should be governed 
hj law; the other, that public interest and publicj 
claims were paramount to all others. 

■V^here you have in a society a strong and lasting 
tendency to bring public and private affairs under the 
control of fixed general rules, to which individual 
wills are expected and are trained to submit; where 
these rules are found to be grounded, instinctively 
perhaps at first, methodically afterwards, on definite 
principles of right, fitness, and sound reason; where - 
a people's habitual impulse and natural disposition is 
to ’ believe in laws, and to trust them, and it is 
accepted as the part of common sense, duty, and 
honour to obey them,—where tlicso charactcriBti.C8, of 
respe ct fo r law as an authority, of resort to it as an 
expedient and remedy, are found to follow the progn^ss 
of a great national histoiy even from its bcginningB, 
it cannot be denied that there yon have an ossontial 
feature of high, civilisation. They, of whom this may 
be said, have scon truly, in one most important point, 
how to order human life. And Ljxw^. in that sense in 
which wo know it, and are liraig under it, in its 
strength, in its jnajesty, in its stability, in its practical, 
husinesslike character, may^ I suppose, be said to have 
heen ,„Mrn at Eome. And it was born very early; 
very different, of course, in. its rudo 1i)Cginning% from 
•what it grew to ho afterwards, hut sliowing, from tho 
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first, the serious, resolute struggles of the community 
to escape from the mischiefs of self-will and random 
living, without understood order and accejited rules. 
The political conflicts of which Roman history is full, 
centred, in its best days at least, round laws; they 
assumed a state of law, they attempted to change it; 
the result, if result there was, was expressed in a law; 
violent and extreme measures might bo resorted to, 
and not seldom, in those fierce days, something worse; 
but it was presupposed by public opinion, whatever 
violent men might dare, that law was to continue 
. arjid to be obeyed, till it was changed, and that it 
would only be changed by lawful authority and by 
lawful processes. Roman law was no collection of a 
certain number of vague constitutional articles; it 
was no cast-iron code of unchanging rules; but it 
was a real, living, expansive system, develoiung 
vigorously as the nation grew, coextensive with the 
nation’s wants in its range and applicability, soarcli- 
ing and self-enforcing in its work, a system which 
the people used and relied upon in their private as 
much as in their public affairs. And so grow, up, 
slowly and naturally, through many centuries, in the 
way familiar to us in our law, the imposing and 
elaborate system of scientif ic .i uri spn ideBae, which, tlie 
Ro man s, when they passed away, beciueathed to the 
coming world: the great collections of Tlusotlosius and 
Justinian..i n which are gathered the experie.nces of 
many ages of Roman society, played upon, illuminated. 
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analysed, arranged, by a suecession of judicial intellccis 
of vast power and consummate accomplislnaeut; that 
as yet unequalled monument of legal learning, compre¬ 
hensive method, and fruitfulness in practical \itility, 
which, under the name of Civil Law, has been the 
great example to the world of what law may be, 
which has governed the jurisprudence of great part of 
Europe, which has influenced in no slight degree our 
own jealous and hostile English traditions, and will 
probably influence them still more. “ The education 
of the woiid in the principles of a sound jurispru¬ 
dence,” says Dean Merivale, “ was the most woudm-fid 
work of the Eoman conquerors. It was complete; it 
was universal; and in permanence it has liir o\it- 
lasted, at least in its distinct results, the duration of 
the Empire itself.” A civilisation which, without 
precedent and unaided, out of its own resources ami 
contact with life, produced such a proof of its iilea 
and estimate of law, must, whatever bo its defects, be 
placed very high. 

Again, when, with this strong and clear and imr- 
manent sense of law, you also have in a society, among 
its best men, a strong force of publjc spirit, and among 
all a recognition that in^ this tlio best rclleet the 
temper and. expectations of the whole, its civilisation 
has reached a high level. It is the civilisation of’ 
those who have discerned very distimdly the great 
oljject and loading obligation ol^mn’s fellowship in a 
state—of his life as a citizen. And certainly in no 
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people which the world has ever seen has the sense 
of public duty been keener and stronger than in 
Eome, or has lived on with unimpaired vitality 
through great changes for a longer time. Amid the 
accumulation of repulsive and dark elements in 
Koman character, amid the harshness and pride and 
ferocity, often joined witli lower vices, meanness, 
perfidy, greed, sensuality, there is one which again 
and again extorts a respect that even courage and 
^'^liigh ability cannot—a high, undeniable public spin]}. 
ij'Not always disinterested, anymore than in some great 
j jmeu in our own history, but without question, f()r all 
\jthat, thoroughly and seriously genuine. It was a 
Hradition of the race. Its early legends dwelt upon 
I the strange and terrible sacrifices which this supmnie 

Ummlty to.the commonwealth had exacted, and 

[Stained without a murmur, from her sons. They 
I told of a magistrate and a father, the founder of 
Eoman freedom, dooming his two young sons to tlic 
axe for having tampered with conspiracy against tlie 
I State; of great men, resigning high office because they 
I bore a dangerous name, or pulling down their own 
houses because too great for citizens; of soldiers to 
whose death fate had bound victory, eolemidy devot¬ 
ing themselves to die, or leaping into tt^ gulf which 
would only close on a living victim; of a great family 
purchasing peace in civil troubles by leaving the city, 
;and tuTiiing their energy into a foreign war, in which 
they perished; of the captive general who advised 
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bis countrymen to send him hack to certain torture 
and death, rather than grant the terms lie was com¬ 
missioned to propose as the price of his release. 
Whatever we may think of these stories, they show 
wbiat was in the mind of those who told and reiieatcd ; 

and they continued to be the accredited types | 
and models of Eoman conduct throughout Eomanf 
history. Even in its bad days, even at its close, the 
temper was there, the sense of public interest, tlie fire 
of public duty, the public spirit which accepted with¬ 
out complaint trouble and sacrifice. It produced, at 
a time when hope seemed gone, a succession of noI>le- 
and high-souled rulers, whoso government gave for a 
moment the fallacious promise of happimiss to tlui 
world. It produced a race of now nameless and uu- 
remembered men, who, while they probably forgot 
many other duties, forgot not their duty to the public?, 
of whicli tliey wore the servants. 

'' The history of the Giesars,” writes I)e.au Merivale., 
presents to us a constant succession of brave, 
patient, resolute, and faithful soldiers, men dcjoply 
impressed with a sense of duty, superior to vanity, 
despisers of boasting, content to toil in obscnirity, and 
shed their blood at the frontiers of tlio Empire, un¬ 
repining at 4;he cold mistrust of tlieir masUvra, not 
clamorous for the honours so sparingly awarded to 
them, but satisfied with the daily work of tliciir hands, 
and full of faith in the national dc^Btiny they 

were daily accomplishing. If such humble insirumenis 
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’ of society are not to be compared, for the importance 
‘ of their mission, with the votaries of speculative 
wisdom, who protested in their lives and in their 
' deaths against the crimes of their generation, there is 
' still something touching in the simple heroism of 
' these chiefs of the legions. . . . Ilerc arc virtues not 
■ to be named indeed with the zeal of missionaries aiid 
‘ the devotion of martyrs, hut wortliy nevertlieless of a 
‘ high place in the esteem of all who reverence human 
• nature,” 

For these reasons, and more might he added — 
.anxong them, the real revercmcc witli which these 
fierce and successful soldiers regarded the arts, tlie 
pursuits, the dress of peace, and readily and willingly 
returned to them,—we may look hack to llni civilisa¬ 
tion of Kome with an interest which we might not 
give to its buildings, its wealth, or its organisation 
I of empire. It was a signal and impressive proof of 
! what men might rise to bo; of the height, too, to 
which the spirit of a nation might rise. The world is 
not rich enough in greatness to afford to forgot men 
,;who, with so much that was evil and hateful about 
tl^, ;^et ma,do the idea of law a common thing, and 
impres§,ed. on the world so memorably the obliga-,. 
tions of public duty and the sanction^, of a public 
tru3i> 

come to nouglitj It 
is worwierful that it should have arisen f'but it is 
more wonderful that, having arisen, it should have 
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failed to sustain itself. How did a civilisation so 
robust, aiming at and creating, not the ornamental 
and the pleasurable, but the solid and laborious, a 
character so serious and manly, austerely simple and 
energetic in men, pure and noble in women—how did 
it fail and perish ? What was the root of bitterness 
which sprang up amid its strength, and brouglit it, 
through the most horrible epochs the world ever saw, 
of terror and tyranny, and the foulest and moat insane 
licentiousness—epochs which St. Paul’s words in his 
Epmtle to the Eomans are hardly strong enough to 
describe—^to the most absolute and ignoble ruin ? ,()f- 
eourse there was evil mixed with it from the first; 
but evil is mixed with all human things, and evil was 
mixed to the full with the life and institutions out of 
which the best days of Christian civilisation have 
come, whether you put these days in what are called 
the ages of faith, or the age of the Iteformation, or the 
ages of civil liberty. IMde and selfish greed, hypo- 
c risy , corruption, prothga,cy, fraud, cruelty, have l)een 
as abundant in the centuries after Christ as they 
were in those before. But the civilisation of Europe. 

isjipt.ruined, in spite of its immense dangers; 1 seis 

no” reason to think that it will be;—why was that 
of Komo ? ". 

To answer this q,uestion duly would be to go " 
fiu'ough the Boniaii history. I must conltmt myself 
with one general staUunent. Homan oivilisation wiw 
ptdy groat as long as men were true to their lu-imuphis ;; j 
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1 but it had no root beyond their personal characters 
i and traditions and customary life; and when these 
failed, it had nothing else to appeal to—it had no 
power and spring of recovery. These traditions, these 
customs of life, this inherited character, did keep up 
a stout and prolonged struggle against the shocks of 
ehang(Ml circuinsiances, against the restless and un¬ 
scrupulous cravings of individual selfishness. But 
they phi-yed a losing game, hlach . shock, each fresk 
blow, {blind tlunn weaker after tlie Jast; and no 
{‘avoiiring respite was allowed them to regain and 
•I’oriify tlie strength they had lost. The high instincts 
of the race wore out: bad men had notliing to do ljut 
I to deny that these instincts were theirs. The powers 
; of evil and of darkness mountcid higher and liiglior, 

I turning grciat professions into audaciouH IiypocrisioB, 
jgr(' 4 it institutioiia into liitdcas and mischievouB forms, 
^ great principles into absurd self-contradictions. Had 
there been anything to fall liaclc upon, there were 
often men to do it; but what was tlun*e but the 
memories and examples of past greatness ? Religion 
had once played a great part in what had given 
elevation to Roman civil, life. It had liad much to 
do witli law, witli politicid development, with Roman 
sense of public duty and Roman reveneiico lor the 
State. But, of course, a religion of farmers and 
yeomen, a religion of clannish etiqu(*ttes and family 
pride and ancimtral jealousies, could not long sia-ml 
the competition of tlie Eastern faiths, or tlu^ siuipt icism 
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of the cult ivate d classes. It went; and_^ there was 

nothing .its place but a. Philosophy, often 

very noble and true in its language, able, I doubt not, 
in evil days to elevate, and comfort, and often purify 
its better disciples, but unable to overawe, to heal, to 
charm a diseased society; which never could breathe 
hfe and energy into words for the people; which 
wanted that voice of power which could quicken the 
d^d letter, and command attention, where the des- 
tinms,.pf the world were decided. I know nothing 
more strange and sorrowful in Eoman history than to 
observe the absolute impotence of what must l^^vev? 

been popiil^r ^.^conscienee^ on.the crimes of statesmen 

a nd the bestial infamy of Emperors. There were ' 
plenty of men to revile them; there were men to 
brand them in immortal epigrams; there were men to: 
kill them. But there was no man to make his voice ^ 
heard and be respected, about righteousness, and j 
temperance, and judgment to come. 

And so Eoman civilisation fell,-—fell, before even 
the eager troops of barbarians rushed in among its 
wrecks,—it. no whole- 
s^e and reviving leaven, no power of recovery. 
Society could not bear its own greatness, its own 
immense possessions and powers, its own success and 
achievements. It fell, and great was * 

The world had never seen anything like Eome and its 
civilisation. It seemed the finish and perfecticm of all 
things, beyond which human prospects could not go. 
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The citizens and statesmen who were proud of it, the 
peoples who reposed under its shadow, the early 
Christians who hated it as the rival of the Kingdom 
of God, the men of the Middle Ages who looked on 
it as the earthly counterpart and bulwark of that 
kingdom, and insisted on believing that it was still 
alive in the world,—^Augustine who contrasted it with 
the city of God, Dante who trusted in it as GocTs 
predestined minister of truth and righteousness where 
the Church had failed,—all looked on it as sometlnng 
so consummate and unique in its kind, that nothing 
.coqjid be conceived or hoped for which could take its 
/place. Before the tremendous destructions in which 
it perished the lights of man’s heaven, of all human 
society, seemed to disappear. Cicero had likened the 
overthrow and extinction of a city and policy, once 
created among men, to the ruin and passing away of 
the solid earth. When the elder civiliBatioti of llonie 
went to pieces, rotten within and battered by the 
storms without, it was a portent and calamity which 
the human imagination had almost refused to l)elieve 
possible. It was indeed the foundering of a world. 

I IIqw lost civilisation was recovered, renewed, 
Vand filled with fresh and hopeful life, wo miiy tiy to 
/ isee in the next lectura 
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CIVILISATION AFTER CimiSTTANITY 

The failure of Eoman civilisation, its wreck and 
dissolut^n in the barbarian storms, was the nn^t 
astonislmig catastrophe the world had yet seen in its 
historyj and those who beheld the empire brt^ikin^ 
up, as blow after blow was struck more honu% ccmiscuI 
to look forward to any future for society. In tliis 
strange collapse of the strongest, in this incredil)l(!i 
and inconceivable shaking of the foundations of wliat 
was assumed to bo eternal, the end seemed come; find 
as no one could imagine a now and different ordcir, 
men thought it useless to hope anything more lor 
the world. It is not wonderful,—but they were too 
despairing. It is not wonderful,—for they had no 
example within their knowledge of the great lights of 
human life, which seemed destined to shine for ever, 
being violently extinguished, and then being rekindhul, 
and conquering once more in heightened Hjjlendmir ilu^ 
gloom and confusion. They had scon cm|)ir(‘.H jUvrisli, 
but never before the defeat of a matcblcss stnudvini 

K 
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law and administration without example in history, 
which was to provide security for empire. Ikit tliey 
were too despairing. They thought too little of 
powers and piinciples new in the world, to which 
^ many of them trusted much, both in life and in death, 
/but of which no one then living knew the strength or 
suspected the working. They guessed not how that 
while the barbarian deluge was wasting and sweeping 
away the works of men, God was pouring now life into 
the world. They guessed not that in tliat Gospel, 
which consoled so many of them in the miseries of 
tills sinful world, which to so many seemed but owo 
superstition the more, to which so many traced all 
their disasters, tliere lay the seeds of a social. Jind civil 
revival, compared with wliicli the familia,r refiruiment 
and extolled civilisation of liome would one day come 
to seem little better than an instance of the rudeness 
of antiquity. 

The decay and fall of the old Homan civilisation, 
and the growth out of its ruins of a new one, infinitely 
more vigorous and elastic, steady in its long course, 

X .... — ... 

patient of defeat and delay, but with century after 
century witnessing, on one point or anotlier, to its 
unrclaxed advance,—the giving way of one great 
system and the replacing it by anothoT%^—form a gi.*oat 
historicaLpherion^^ as vast as it is uni(j[ue and 
without parallel, and to practical people not less full 
of w&ning than it is of hope. 

Let us cast a hasty glance upon it,—it can be Init 
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a most hasty and superficial one. What was th(', 
changC; what was the new force, or element, or aspect 
of the^ world, or assemhiage of ideas, which proved able 
to ,raak<3 of society what Eomaii loftiness of heart, 
Eoman sagacity, Eoman patience, Eomaii, strength had 
Mled to make of it ? What power was it which took 
up the discredited and hopeless work, and, infusing new 
energies and new hopes into men, has made the long 
history of the Western nations difljBxe^^^^ from 

any other period of the history of mankind; difhircnt 
in this, that though its march has been often very 
dark and very weary, often arrested and often retaHkd, 
chequered with terrible reverses, and stained by the 
most ilagrant crimes, it has never been, definitely and 
for good, beaten back; the movement, as we can S(i('. 
when we review it, has been on the whole a uniPtu'm 
one, and has ey^been tending onwards; it lias never 
surrendered, and has never had I'cason to surrender, 
the oven though improvement 

might be remote and difficult 

We are told sometimes that it was the power ol‘ 
race, of the new nations which came on tlie scu^ne; 
and I do not deny it But the power of raci^ Biumis 
like the special powers of a particular soil, in, which 
certain seeds germinate and thrive witli oxcc^ptional 
vigour, but for which you must have tlie seed, and 
sow it, before the soil will disjfiay its iiropertic^a. It. 
is voiy important, but it i^not enougli to say that 
I>ktce of Latu>B ; inde.ed, it in not 
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S wholly true. But what planted among Teutons and 
Latins the seeds and possibilities of a renewed 
V civilisation was the power of a new morality. It 
is a matter of historical fact, that in the closing 
days of Eome an entirely new set of moral ideas 
and moral purposes, of deep significance, fruitful 
in consequences, and of a strength and intensity 
unknown before, were making their way in society, 
and establishing themselves in it. It is to the 
awakening of this new morality, which has never 
perished out of the hearts of men from that day 
'’to'this, that the efforts and the successes of modern 
civilisation are mainly due ; it is on the permanence 
of these moral convictions that it rests. What tlic 
origin and root of this morality really arc, you will 
not suppose that in this place I afl'cct to make a 
question ; but the matter I am now dwelling on is 
the morality itself, not on its connection with the 
Christian creed. And it is as clear and certain a 
fact of history that the coming in of Oliristia n i ty 
was acc ompanied ])y new ..m oral elements in society, 
inextinguishable, widel y ope rative, never destroyed, 
though apparently at times crushed and paralysed, 
as it is certain that Christian nations have made on 
„ the whole more progre ss in the wissf* ordering of 
human life than was made in the moat advanced 
civilisation of the times before Christianity. 

Ecfinan belief in right and law had ended in 
scepticis m, whether there was such a thing as good- 
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ness and virtue: Eoman public spirit had given 
place, under the disheartening impression of continual 
mistakes and disappointments, to a selfish indifference 
^ publi c sca ndals and public mischiefs. The great |j 
principles of human action were hopelessly ^ 
enthusiasm for them was dead. This made vain| 
the efforts of rulers like Trajan and the A ntonin es, i\ 
of scientific legislators like Justin ian, of heroes like | 
Belisarius ; they coidd^pt save a society I 

with s o much outwar(^show, the nioral tpfte was sojj 
fetahyiA and enfeebled. Burbver this dreary « 

waste of helplessness and despondency, over these- 
mud "banks and shallows, the tide was coming in and 
mounting. Slowly, variably, in imperceptible pulsa¬ 
tions, or in strange, wild rushes, the great wave was 
flowing. There had come into the world an_.ent^ 
siasm, p opula r, widespread, serious, of a p£W kind ; 
not for conquest, or knowledge, or riches, hut for 
real, solid goodne^. It seems to me that the 
exultation apparent in early Christian literature, 
beginning with the Apostolic Epistles, at the prospect 
now at length disclosed within the bounds of a sober 
hope, of a great moral revolution in human life,— 
that the rapturous confidence which pervades these 
Christian ag@i, that at last the routine of vice and 
sin has met its match, that a new and astonishing 
possibility has come within view, that men, not here 
and there, but on a large scale, might attain lo that 
hitherto hopeless thing to the multitudes, goodness,— 
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in one of the ruost vSingiilar and solemn things in 
history. The entluisiasin of the Crusades, the en¬ 
thusiasm of Ihiritanism, the cntlmsiasm of the Jacobins 
—of couLse 1 am speaking only of strength and depth 
c)l‘ fccling—wcire not its cipial. We can, I suppose, 
iiave hut a dim idea of the strange and ravishing novelty 
with which tlui ajipearance of Divine and unearthly 
(loodiu‘ss, in real human form, burst upon eyes ac- 
cjistomc'.d, as to an order of nature, to the unbroken 
monotony of deepening debasement, wearied out with 
tlui unchanging Hpectac^le of irremediable sin. The 
• vi«tatiou and pr(‘.sencc of that High Goodness, making 
llimHelf like iiieu, (tailing men to be like Him, had 
ult.eriul tlui jKmHUiilitics of human nature; it was 
mirroriul more or perfectly in a thousand lives; it 
had brolam the s})ell and custom of evil which seemed 
to bind human society; it had brought goodness, 
real, inward, muirgedae goodness of the soul within 
the nuu'li of those who seemed most heyond it—the 
e.rowds, tlu*, dregs, the lost. Tliat well-known world, 
llm Bcume of man’s triumplis and of his untold sorrows, 
but not of his goodness, was really a place where 
righteousiuiss and love and purity should have a 
visilile seat and homo, and might wield the power 
wliich sin had wielded over the purpiiBcs and wills 
of mom To men on whom this groat surprise had 
come, who were in the vortex of this great change, 
all ttfings looked now. Apart from the infinite 
seriousnees given to human life by the cross of Christ, 
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from tlie infinite value and dignity given to it by the 
reveMion of resurre ctio n and immorte^ an awful 
rejoicing transport filled their souls, as they saw that 
there was the chance,—^more than the ^chance,—the 
plain forerunning signs, of himan^nato 
what none had ever dared to think it would become, 
morally better. When they speak of this new thing in 
the earth, the prov^reality of conversion from sin to ■ 1 
righteousness, of the fruits of repentance, of the sup- 
planti ng of vi ce by yet mightier influences of pm^y, 
of the opening and boundless prospects of moral 
improvement and elevation,—their hearts swell, their , 
tone is exalted, their accent becomes passionate and| ; 
strong. It was surely the noblest entliusiasm—if it|"' 
was but rooted in lasting and trustworthy influences 
—which the world had ever seen. It was, no wonder 
that thi s sup reme interest eclipsed all other interests. 

It is no wonder that for this glorious faith men 
gladly died. 

This second springtide of the world, this fresh 
start of mankind in the career of their eventful 
destiny, was the beginning of many things; but 
what I observe on now is that it was the beginning 
of ne^ chances, new impulses, and new^guarantces 
^ in the truest and worthiest sense 

of the words. It was this, by bringing into society • 
a morality which was serious and powerful, and a 
morality which would wear and last; one winch 
could stand the shocks of human passion, the 
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desolating spectacle of successful wickedness, the 
insidious waste of unconscious degeneracy, — one 
which could go hack to its sacred springs and 
repair its fire and its strength. Such a morality, 
as Eoman greatness was passing away, took pos¬ 
session of the ground. Its beginnings were scarcely 
felt, scarcely known of, in the vast movement of 
affairs in the greatest of empires. By and by its 
presence, strangely austere, strangely gentle, strangely 
tender, strangely inflexible, began to be noticed. But 

• its work was long only a work of indirect preparation. 

^Those whom it charmed, those whom it opposed, those 
whom it tamed, knew not what was being done 
for the generations wMch were to follow them. 
They knew not, while they heard of the household of 
God, and the universal brotherhood of man, that the 
most ancient and most familiar institution of tlicir 
society, one without which they could not conceive its 
going on,—slavery,—was receiving the fatal wound 
of which, though late, too late, it was at last to die. 
They knew not, when they were touched by the new 
teaching about forgiveness and mercy, that a now 
value was being insensibly set on human life, now care 
and sympathy planted in society for human suffering, 
a new horror awakened at human bloosJghed. They 

* knew not, while they looked on men dying, not for 
glory or even country, but for convictions and an in¬ 
visible truth, that a new idea was springing up of the 
sacredness of conscience, a new reverence beginning for 
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veracity and faithfulness. They knew not tliat a .new 
measure was being established of the comparative value 
of riches and all earthly things, while tliey saw, some¬ 
times with amazement, sometimes with inconsiderate 
imitativeness, the numbers who gave up the world, 
and all that was best as well as worst in it, for love 
of the eternal heritage—in order to keep themselves 
pure. They knew not of the great foundations laid 
for public duty and public spirit, in the obligations of 
Chris tian mem bership, in the responsibilities of the 
Christian clergy, in the never-forgotten example of 
One ■whose life had been a perpetual service, and who • 
had laid it down as the most obvious of claims for 
those to whom He had bound Himself. They little 
thought of what was in store for civil and sccirlar 
society, as they beheld a number of Iramble men, many 
of them foreigners, plying their novel trade of preachers 
and missionaries, announcing an eternal kingdom of 
righteousness, welcoming the slave and the outaist as 
a brother,—a brother of the Highest,—olfering hope 
and change to the degraded sinner, stammering of 
Christ and redemption to the wild barbarian, worship¬ 
ping in the catacombs, and meekly burying their dead, 
perhaps their wronged and murdered dead, in the sure 
hope of everlasting peace. Slowly, obscurely, im])er-, 
fectly, most imperfectly, these seeds of blessing for 
society begm to ripen, to take shape, to gain power. I 
The time was still dark and wintry and tempestuous, j 
and the night was long in going. It is hard even now'' 
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to discern there the promise of what our eyes have 
seen. I suppose it was impossible then. It rather 
seemed as if the world was driving rapidly to its end, 
not that it was on the eve of its most amazing and 
hopeful transformation. But in that unhappy and 
desponding and unhonoured time, borne in the bosom 
of that institution and society which the world knew 
and knows as the Christian Church, there were pre¬ 
sent the necessary and manifold conditions of the most 
forward civilisation; of its noblest features, of its sub¬ 
stantial good, of its justice, its order, its humanity, its 

• hopefulness, its zeal for improvement:— 

There is a day in spring 
When under all the earth the secret germs 
Begin to stir and glow before they bud. 

The wealth and festal pomps of midsummer 

Lie in the heart of that inglorious hour 

Which no man names with blessing, though its work 

Is blessed by all the world. Such days there are 

In the slow story of the growth of souls. ^ 

An ri such a day there was in the “slow story” 
of the improvemeut and progress of civilised Chris¬ 
tendom. 

The point I wish to insist on is, that with Gh ris- 
tianity, as long as there^is-Xllxcistianity, there comes a 
mo^ snrin g and yitajity a nd fo ^e, a part and conse- 

* infiuSace, which did..jn|L .and c(mld_n ot 

CTist You cannot conceive of Christianity 

ex^t asa moral religion, requiring, in^^^jnoral- 
V Story of Queen Isabel. By Miss Smedley. 
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and it was just this spring, this force of morality, 
which was wanting, and which could not he, in Itomau 
civilisation. Morality there was, often in a higli. do- ; 
gree; but it came and went with in^n or with genera- | 

..^ ■■ I 

tions, and there was nothing to keep it alive, nothing j 
to rekindle it when extinct, nothing to suggest and ^ 
nourish its steady improvement. At any rate there | 
was not enough, if, when we remember the inlluenco 
of great exainples and great writers, it is too BwcH^.ping 
to say tliere was nothing. But with Christianity the 
condition was changed. I am sure I am not unmind- 
£ul of what shortcomings, what shames and sins, wjiat - 
dark iniainies, blot the liistory of Ohristian soe/uity. i 
do not forget that Christian morality has bium a thing 
of degrees and impulses, rising and falling; that it has 
been at times impracticably extreme, and at times 
scandalously lax; that there have bemi periods when 
it seemed lost; that i,n some of its best days il has 
been unaccountably blind and perversely stupid and 
powerless, conniving at gross and undeniabh^ inconsiH- 
tcncies, condoning ilagrant wrong. This is trut^. Y(‘t^ 
look through all the centuries siiuui it apiu^artul, and 
see if over, in the worst and darkest of tluism, it was 
not fJdcre, as it never was in Homo, for hop(‘,, if not 
for present k#lp and remedy. There was an undying 
voice, even if it came from the lips of hypocrituB, 
which witnessed perpetually of nuu'cy, Justice, and 
peace. There was a seriousness given to human hie, 
by a death everywhere died in the prospect of (,he 
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judgment. I am putting IhingR at the worst. Chris¬ 
tian morality lived eveu in tlie tenth tamtury; even 
in the times of the Jlorgijis and Mediei. Th(‘. wicked 
passed—the wicked age, tlie wicked men ; passed, 
with the evil they had done, with the good which 
^thoy had frustrated, with the righteous whom they 
had Bilenced or slain. And wlum th(^y wm:H*. gone, 
when the tyranny was overpast,” the, unforgotten 
law of right, tlie inextinguisliahle powcu* of (umseiimeci, 
were found to have survived unweakcuu^d tlu’ougli the 
hour of darkness, ready to n*asstu’t a.nd to mxtend thtur 
cugiire. Great as have Ikhui tlu*. disasUavs a,ml failurc^s 
of Cliristian aociiity, T think wc‘- havt^ not yid/ stum the 
kind of hopeless collapst^ in whicdi Koman civilisation 
ended. Feehlo and poor as thi‘, spring of morality 
might ho in this or that pcoph^, there has lutluu*to 
been something to appeal to, and to hope from, whieh 
was not to be found in tlu^ days of the AuUmiues, the 
most peaceful and fcliifitoiis of Uomaii times. 

In this gi’cut restoration of civilisation, which is 
due mainly to the impulsii and tluj power of Christian 
morality, a groat place must he glvcm to the dvred 
influence of Oliristiun aspects of life and idt*4is of duty* 
Christian ideas of purity acicMl directly on all that 
was connoctod with family and domest^ life. They 
forbade, witli intense and te,rrible sc‘,verity, before 
which even passion quailed, tlu^ frightful liberty in 
the re||itionB of tlie sexes which in (freeee, and at last 
in Eome, had boon tlumglifc bo natural Here was 
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one great point fixed: the purification of the home, 
the s anct ity thrown round the wife and the inothei', 
the rescuing of the^ unmarried^^^^fo^ the _ assumed 

lice nse of. .nature, the protection given to the honour J 
of the female slave and then oi the female servant,! 
were social victories well worth the unrelenting and 
often ^travagant asceticism which was, perhaps, their/ 
inevitable price at first. They were the immediate^ 
effects of a belief in the Sermon on the Mount; and 
where that belief was held, they would more or less 
consistently follow. So with the fiercer tempers and 
habits of men; against cruelty, against high-handed - 
oppression and abuse of strength, there was a constant, 
unyielding protest in the Christian law of justice and 
charity, continually unheeded, never unfelt; even war 
and vengeance were uneasy under the unceasing 
though unavailing rebuke of the Gospel law, and 
made concessions to it, though too strong, too fatally 
necessary, to submit to it. Further, under the influ- \ 
ence of Christianjnorality, later civilisation showed ai 
poweF^of appropriating and assimilating all that was 
noible and salutary in its older forms. It- appropriated 
the Eoman idea of law, and gave it a larger and more 
equitable scope, and a more definite consecration to I 
the ends of •^‘iistice and the common good. It in- I 
vested t he anci ent idea of citizenship and patriotism | 
with simpler and more generous feelings, and with! 
yet holier sanctions. It accepted from the ancient j 
thinkers their philosophic temper and open spirit of! 
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itirj^uiiy, and listonod rcivero.ntially to ilKur IcBRons oC 
windnin. It rninforccd the Ilonian idea, a confused 
and inconsistent though a growing one, of the unity 
of the luunan ra.ec^.; and though the victory over cus¬ 
tom and aj>iK‘ara.nces is ha.r<lly yet won, the tendency 
to re(*ognis(‘, that unity ('an never fail, while the belief 
pnjva/flH that (’lirist die.<l fbr tlui world And once 
mor(\ it is not ea>Hy to say what (jhristian belied' 
(diristian lih*, (diriHtiau liteniture hav(‘, done to inalvo 
tli(\ gn‘at>(‘,st thotigld^H of tlie ancient world ‘^conie 
lumu^ to luen'B busin(‘.ss and bosoniB/’ No one can 
• rciul the wonderful sayings of Seneca,, K]iict(‘Xus, or 
MnrcuH AtirtdiuH, without htmig irupresBed, abaslied 
ptu’bnpH, by their grandtnir. No oiu^, aui r(*iid them 
without wondering the next nionumt why tlay fell 
HO ihnul —liow litth*. n^spoime they setuned to have 
avvalnuuMl nnind tiuun. What was thm Imi tlie word 
of tlu^ Holitary thinker has now hec'.omo tlu^ ]K)BBeSBion, 
|if tiuy will, <}f ilu». multitud(‘.. Tlu*, hd4,er of great 
ImaximB has been filled with a vivifying spirik Their 
iirtitlm have l)fHm (pu(diene.d into new nujaning by the 
morality in whitdi tliey have fmuul a idacc, by 
Ipm more gcmeral uiul k( 3 ener conscience which lias 
owuetl ilicnu, 

TIic^ tliruei cflbetB of (Jliristian umrality cm moih 3 rn 
' c‘ivi!isiit.ioii would Im allowed !»y most people to be 
numifeHt and great. 1 wish to c‘all atUaitiou to one 
or twe^ points of its indirect influence. (Jivilimtion, 
tlit3 offlering wiili tlie utinost attainalile success, of 
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civil and ’secular life, in one UiiiFiij; atid (dnistdaii 
religion is another. They arc two (uirriuit-H, nH'.otiiig 
from time to time, inosculating, somctiiu(‘S ctJufuKcd, 
at other times divergent and possildy flowing diOermii 
ways; but, anyhow, they are two currentn. Tiikc* 
such a picture of real daily human inku‘(!HiH ami 
human activity as is presented to uh in m womletiub 
so overwhelming, thougli bo fa,miliar a shapes in the 
columns, and qiuto as much in the advertistmientH, at' 
a great newspaper; or again, vvlnm w<'- i,hr(‘ad tin* 
streets and crowds of a gn^at <vity, and lay to imagine 
the inlinite aims and divisions of its hnsiness. 
is the domain of civilisa,tion, its works, it-s ta’inmpfiri* 
its fidlures and blots; ami its main s(*o|h» is fhts life, 
whatever bo the atllnititvs a.nd redations by whieir if 
has to do with what (ujuc.ca’ns iimn’s other life. Hut 
the point that seemB to me worth notitHi is ituH : the 
way in which the Oliristian (mrrent of thought, id’ aim, 
of conscience, of life, has affecksl tins otlun’ cntrrmtt, 
even where separated and rimiotc^ fr(an it. W«^ are 
told that tlio presence of t^leetrieal force, in tan* body 
induces a corr(',spomling firree in {iin»tlH»r in»t. in eon 
tact with th(^ first, but a,djne4*nt to it: thiit taie set of 
forces is raistul to greater than tlnar mirmut ptiwer 
and intensity.by the m*igld)ourIn»(Hl oriunilher; flmf 
currents passing in a given ilirtr,titjn c'tammotieafc, it's 
long as tiny continue, ntAV pr<^pci1ii‘H to a !tod}- loiiipt 
which they circulate*.: tlui m^utrid iriui bcc.imica^i 
net, attracting, vibrating, abh' in hold up weights, no 
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long as it is encircled by a galvanic circuit, which 
does not touch or traverse it. So the presence of 
Christian forces acted, by a remote and indirect 
sympathy, even where they did not mingle and pene¬ 
trate in their proper shape. Much of civilisation lias 
always been outside of Christianity, and its leaders 
• and agents have often not thought of Christianity in 
,I their work. But they worked in its lUiighbourhood, 
1 among those who owned it, among those who saw it, 
among those who lived by it; and tlic conscdisutioua- 
ness, the zeal, the single-mindedness, the spiiit of 
•improvement, the readiness for labour and trouble, 
the considcrateness and sympathy, tlie manly modesty, 
which are wherever Christianity has “ had its iJcrfec-t 
work,” have developed and sustained kindred tciinpcn-s, 
where aims and pursuits, and the belief in which a 
man habitually lives, have been in a rc,gion far away 
from religion. Take the administration of justicte. It 
has been, it mmt 1 ) 0 , in society, whether there is 
religion or not. It was found in Itoman times, up to 
a certain point, in a very remarkable degree, of pm- 
fcction. It has been, it may still be, in Christian 
times, carried on, and admiral)ly carricid on, by men 
who do not care for Christianity. 1 am very far 
indeed from saying tliat in thcs(>. times U, has always 
been worthy citlicr of Christianity or civilisation. But 
I suppose wo may sahily say that it has been distiiictly 
improving, through the Christian centun(,(ff. Wci may 
safely say that in its best and most improve.d stagcjs 
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it is an admirable exhibition of some of the noblest 
qualities of human character; honesty, strength with¬ 
out show, incorruptness, scrupulous care, unwearied 
patience, desire for right and for truth, and laborious 
quest of them, public.^ feeHiig, humanity, compassion ' 
even when it is a duty to be stern. There were great 
and upright Eoman magistrates; but whatever Eoman 
jurisprudence attained to, there was no such adminis¬ 
tration of justice, where men thought and felt right, 
and did right, as a matter of course. And is it too 
much to say that the growing and gathering power of 
ideas of duty, right, and mercy, ^derived from Chris- 
tianity, have wrought and have conquered, even when 
their source was not formally acknowledged, even 
when it was kept at a distance; and that they have 
given a security for one of the first essentials of 
civilisation, which is distinctly due to their perhaps 
circuitous and remote influence ? 

But, after all, it may not unreasonably occur to 
you that I am claiming too much for the civilisation 
of Christian times; that my account of it is one¬ 
sided and unfairly favourable. Putting aside the 
earher centuries of confusion and struggle, when it 
might be urged that real tendencies had not yet / 
time to work themselves clear, what is there to | 
c^ose, i ^ may b e said, between tEe^^omt Eoman 
day^> and many periods of later history, long after 
Christianity had made good its footing in society ? 
What do we say to the disbcation, almost the dis- 
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solution, of society in great wars,—the EnglLsIi Inva¬ 
sion, the Wars of the League, in h'rance, our own 
civil wars, the municipal feuds in Italy, the Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany ? What to the civilisation 
of the ages like those of I^uis XIV. and Louis XV., 
full of brilliancy, full of ino.st loathso:ne tuirighteous- 
ncss and corruption, gilded by the profoundcst out¬ 
ward honour for religion ? What shall wo say of 
Impiisitions, and I’cnal Laws, and here, in our own 
England, of a criminal code which, \ip to the end of 
tlie last century, hanged mere cluldren for a trilling 
thglt? What shall wo say of the liuge commercial 
dishonesties of our own age, of our pauperism, of 
our terrildc iuccpialitie.s and contrasts of wcaltli and 
life ? What shall wo say of a great nation almost 
going to pieces before our eyes, and even now moving 
anxiously to a future which no one pretends to fore¬ 
see? What advantage have we, how is civilisation 
the bettor for the inlhience on it of Ohristiaiuty, if 
tliis , and much more like this, is what is shown by t^ie 
history and the facts of tlie modem worhl ? 

It will at once suggest itself to you that when wo, 
speak of civilisation wo speak of a thing of iulinite 
degrees and variety. Every man in this congrc'gation 
stands, probably, at a different point .<tfrom all his 
neighbours in the success with wlucli, if I may use 
the words, ho has made hvnmif a man ; has developed 
the capacities and gifts which arc in liim, has fullillod 
the purpose and done the work for which ho was 
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made to live, lias reached the measure of the fulness 
of that stature ” which he might and was intended to ^ 
attain. And so with societies, and different times in 
the history of a society. There have been in Chris- 1 
tian times poor and feeble forms of civilisalion, there 
have been degenerate ones, as there have been strong 
ones; and in the same society there have been mon¬ 
strous and flagrant inconsistencies, things left undone, 
Tinrighted, unnoticed, the neglect of which seems un¬ 
accountable, things quietly taken for granted which it 
is amazing that a Christian conscience could tolerate. 
Think how long and how patiently good men accepted • 
negro slavery, who would have set the world in flame 
rather than endure slavery at home. Human natu re^^ 
is wayward and strange in the proportion which Jt 

£^ps in its perceptions of ^duty, in its.efforts and 

a^chieyements. But f or all this i tuseems to me idle to 
d eny th ^ men"'^ CMstian times have reached ^ a 
jhigheLJsyei, and have kept it, in social and civil life , 
■fchan they* ever reached before, and that this is dis¬ 
tinctly to be traee^^ the presence and action ,.in 
society of Christian morality. 

But this is not what I wanted specially to say. 
"What I want you to notice, as new, since Christianity 
Tbegan to act «on society, as unprecedented, as charac¬ 
teristic, is the which ap p ear s in ' 

society in the Cffistian jcentuneSj^ What is the 
whole history of modern Europe but the history of 
sxich recoveries ? And what is there like it to be 
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found in the ancient world ? Dark days liave l)( 3 en, 
indeed, in Christendom. Society seemed to lie break¬ 
ing up, as it did at last at Jtome. lUit wait awhile, 
and you saw that whicli you looked for in vain at 
lioiiKi. The tide began to turn; the energy, the 
indignation, tlui resolute, nnilincbing puiposc of 
reformation begjui to show itself; and whether wise 
or not, whether in its s])ecial and (hdinite work a 
failure or even a mischief, it was at least enough to 
rousti society, to set it on a new course, to disturb 
that lethargy of custom which is so fatal, to make 
• num believe that it was not a law of nature or of 
fate, tlmt as thingH bad been, things must be/' 
That terrihhi disease of puldic and stagnant despair 
whieli killed lioman soineiy has not had tlie mastery 
yet in Cliristian; in (wil days, soomu* or later, tliero 
have been men to believe that tlu^y could improve 
things, even if, in fac.t, they could not. And for that 
c power of lK)pi3, ollon, it may be, chimerical and 
I luw4irdous, but hope whicli has done so much for 
I tlie im])rovoment of social life, tlie world is indebted 
\| to OliriHtiauity. It wjih part of tho very csaeiico of 
^ (Jliriatianity not to let evil alone. It wiu 3 bound, it 
W)iH its instinct, to attack it. Ohristian men have 
often, no doubt, mistaken tho evil viiiieli tliey at- 
tacsked; lad; their accpiioscenco in supposed evil, and 
their hopelessness of a victory for good, would have 
boon .worse for tins world than tlioir miskikes. The 
groat reforms in Christian days have been very mixed 
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ones; but they have leen reforms, an nmnterrupted 
series of atte mpts at .better things; for society, for 
civilisation, successive and real, though partial re¬ 
coveries. The monastic life, which was, besides its 
other aspects, the great civilising agent in the rural 
populations; the varied and turbulent municipal life 
in the cities; the institutions in the Middle Ages, 
on a broad and grand scale, for teaching, for study, 
for preaching, for the reformation of manners; the 
determined and sanguine ventures of heroic en¬ 
thusiasts, like St. Bernard, Savonarola, or Luther, 
or of gentler, but not less resolute reformers, like • 
Erasmus and our own Dean Colet; the varied schemes 
for human improvement, (so varied, so opposed, so 

incompatible, yet in jg^ppse.o f J esuits, ^_of 

Puritans, of the great Frenchmen of Port *Soyal,— 
all witness to the u pdy^ , unwearied^ which 

hadri^een kindled m society, and which ensured it 
from the mere ruin of helplessness and despair. 
They were all mistakes, you will say perhaps, or 
full of mistakes. Yes, but we all do our work 
through mTstakes, and the boldest and most suc¬ 
cessful of us perhaps make the most. They failed 
in the ambitious completeness, the real one-sidedness 
and narrown^s, of their aim; but they left their 
mark, if only in this—that they^ exhibhed jn in 
the struggle with evil and the effort after improve¬ 
ment, rinsing to give up, refusing _to be beaten. 
But indeed they were more than this. There are 
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none, I suppose., of tlKiso ^reafc sUrriiij's of Boriioty, 
however little, \w. may sympathi.so with them, whieh 
have, not contrilmted soincthhig fur wliieh those who 
come aft(!r are the hotter. The wihhir or the feebler 
ones wesre an earnest of something morn n^aaonalde 
and serioxw, 1'hey mark and secure, for some im- 
porhint primn'iilo or ichsa, a step which cannot easily 
h(^ })ut hack. I'hcy show, im tin; wliohs history of 
(Jliristendom, with all its <liHmnl tracts of <larknea.s 
ami blood, Ke,ems to nuj to show, that society in 
Oliristian times has somehow or other poss(!Hsn,d a 
security, a cliarm against utter ruin, which sixiiisty 
before tiiem had nf)t; that it has been abbs to go 
through the most despiu-ato criseH, and at length 
throw off the evil, and e.ontinue on its path not 
perhaps tmharmed, ye.t with a ne.w chanca.) of life; 
that, following its courstj from fir.st to brst, we find 
in it a tough, iiidestructihle force of rosistaiuio to 
decay, )i continual, unworn-out spring of revival, 
renovation, restoration, recovery, ami augmented 
strength, which, wherever it comes from, is most 
marked and surprising, and whieh forms an essential 
difference between Christian society and the conditions 
of society before and beyond Christian inllnonces. 

I must bring to ati end what T haffo to say. f 
know quite well that the subject is not finished. 
But there are various rotusons why at present I am 
unabla to finish it. Yet I hope I slmll not have 
quite wasted your time if 1 have said anything to 
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make you wish to inquire and to think about this 
supreme question; the relations of our modern 
civilisation, not only so refined, and so full of arts 
and appliances and great organisations, but so serious, 
to those eternal truths which lead up our thoughts 
to the ultimate destinies of man, to the Throne of 
the Most High and the Most Holy. Society is 
debating whether it shall remain Christian or not. 

I hope that all who hear me, the majority of whom 
twenty years hence, when I and my contemporaries 
shall have passed from the scene, will belong to the 
grown-up generation which then will have the fate of* 
English society in their hands, will learn to reflect on 
that question with the seriousness which it deserves. 
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LECTXJEE I 


INFLUENCE OF CHBISTIANITY ON NATIONAL CHARACTEE 

I PROPOSE on this occasion to invite you to consider 
some of the ways in which national character has heen 
affected by Christianity, and to trace these effects in 
certain leading types of national character which 
appear to have been specially influenced by Christi- • 
anity:—The character of the European races belong¬ 
ing to the Uastern Church, particularly the Greek; 
that of the Southern, or, as they are called, the Latin ^ 
races, particularly the Italians and French; and, 
lastly, that of the Teutonic races. These three 3 
divisions will supply the subjects of the three lectures 
which it is my business to deliver. 

It is obvious that within the limits to which I am 
confined, such a subject can be treated only in the 
most genera^ outline. Within these great divisions 
national character varies greatly. And national 
character, real as is the meaning conveyed by the 
term, is yet, when we come to analyse and describe it, 
so delicate and subtle a thing, so fugitive, and so 
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c()in])lcx in the traits and shades wliich prodncci the 
picture, that its portraiture tasks tlic skill of the 
most practised artist, and overtasks that of most. 
But yet, that there is sixcli a tiling is as certain as 
that there is a genend type of physiognomy or expres¬ 
sion characteristic of diirercnt races. One liy one, no 
(loul)t, many faces might lielong equally to Englisli 
men or l^'ronclimen, Italians, Greeks, or llussians. Ihit, 
in spite of individual uncertainties, the type, on the 
whole, asserts itself with curious clearness. If you 
cannot ho sure of it in single laces, it strikes you in 
• a ciQ:)wd. In one of tlio years of our Exhibitions, 
an illustrated paper published an engraving-—it was 
the border, I think, of a large represtmtation of the 
Exhibition building—in which were rangcnl in long 
procession reprcsimtativcs of the chief nationalities 
supposed to be collected at the Exhibition, or contri¬ 
buting to it. Dress and other things had, of course^,, 
much to do with juarking them out one from another; 
but beyond dress and adjuncts like dress, there was 
the unniistakahlc typo of face, caught with singular 
keenness of discrimination, and exhibited without 
exaggeration or a somhlanco of caricature. The types 
were average ones, such as every one recognised and 
associated with this or that familiar nationality; and 
the differences wore as real between the more 
nearly related types as between the most strongly 
opposed ones,—-as real between the various members of 
the European family as between European and Chinese, 
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though the difficulty of detecting and expressing tlie 
differences is gi‘eater in proportion as these diilercnces 
pass from broad and obvious ones to such as arc fine 
and complicated. So it is with national character. 
The attempt to define it, to criticise it, to trace its 
sources, to distinguish between what it is and what it 
seems, to compare and balance its good and its bad—- 
this attempt may be awkward and bungling, may be 
feeble, one-sided, unjust. It may really miss all tlie 
essential and important features, and dwell with dis¬ 
proportionate emphasis on such as are i)artial and 
trivial, or are not peculiarities fit all. I^ad portjfiit- - 
painting is not uncommon. Yet each face has its 
character and expression unlike every otluir, i(‘ only 
the painter can seize it. . And so, in those great 
societies of men which we call natioms, there is a 
distinct aspect belonging to them as wholes, which the 
eye catches and retains, oven if it cannot detect its 
secret, and the hand is unequal to reproduce it. Its 
reality is betrayed, and the consciousnoss of its 
presence revealed, by the antipathies of nations, and 
their current judgments one of another. 

The character of a nation, aup])osing there to be 
such a thing, must be, like the cliaracter of an indi¬ 
vidual, the liompound rosidt of innumerable causes. 
Itougldy, it may bo said to be the compound produeft * 
of the natural qualities and ori^|inal tendcaicicis of a 
nation, and of a nation's history. The natural {piali- 
tics and tendencies have helped largely to make the 
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history out of circumstances and events, partly, at 
least, independent of these inherent forces; and the 
history has then reacted on the natural qualities. 
^What a nation has come to be has depended on the 
I outfit of moral, intellectual, and physical gifts and 
conditions with which it started on its career in the 
world; and then, on the occurrences and trials which 
met it in its course, and the ways in which it dealt 
with them; on the influences which it welcomed or 
resisted; on critical decisions; on the presence and 
power of great men good and bad ; on actions which 
closed the old, or opened the new; on the feelings, 
assumptions, and habits which it had allowed to grow 
Tip in it. All this needs no illustration. The Greeks 
never could have been what they have been in their 
influence on human history if they had not started 
with the rich endowments with which nature had 
furnished them; but neither could they luivo been 
what they were, wonderfully endowed as we know 
jdiem to have been, if Athens had not resisted and 
''Conquered at Marathon and Salamis; if those victories 
had been more patriotic assertions of indopendcnco 
and liberty, like the great Swiss victories of Morgarten 
and Sempach, and had not stimulated so astonishingly 
Athenian capacities for statesmanship, for literature, 
for art; if they had not been followed by the his¬ 
torians, the moralists, the poets of Athens; if there 
had been no Pericles, no Phidias, no Socrates; if there 
had been no Alexander to make Greek mind and 
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Greek letters share his conquest of the Eastern world. 
So with the nations of our living world. The sturdiest 
Englishman must feel, not only that his country 
would have been different, but he might himself have 
been other than he is, if some great events in our 
history had gone differently; if some men had not; 
lived, and if others had not died when they did; if 
England had been made an appendage to the Spanish 
Netherlands in 1588, or a dependency of the great- 
French King in 1688, or of the great French 
Emperor in 1805; if Elizabeth had died and Mary 
lived. It is idle to pursue this in instances. is 
obvious that a nation’s character is what it is, partly I 
from what it brought with it on the stage of its 
history, partly from what it has done and suffered, . 
partly from what it has encountered in its progress; i 
giving to an external or foreign element a liomc and 
the right of citizenship within it, or else shutting its 
doors to the stranger, and treating it as an intruder 
and an enemy. And among these influences, which 
have determined both the character and history of 
nations, one of the most important, at least during 
the centuries of which the years are reckoned from 
the birth of our Lord, has been rcl i^ig n. 

I state th^fact here generally without reference to 
what that religion is, or of what kind its influence 
may have been. Everybody knows the part whitdi 
Mahometanism has played, and is still phtying, in 
shaping the ideas, tlie mannors, and the history of 
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nations in Asia and Africa. In its direct and un¬ 
ambiguous power over the races in which it has taken 
root, and in the broad and simple way in which it has 
mastered their life and habits, and dominated in the 
direction of their public policy, I suppose that there is 
no religion which can compare with it. Its demands,, 
devotional and moral; are easily satisfied but strictly 
enforced; and to a genuine Mahometan a religious 
war is the most natural field for national activity. 
As has been justly said^ — “It has consecrated 
despotism; it has consecrated polygamy; it has 
consecrated slavery*/’ it has done this directly, in 
virtue of its being a religion, a religious reform. This 
is* an obvious instance in which national character 
and national history would not have been what they 
have been without the presence and persistent in¬ 
fluence of the element of religion. The problem is 
infinitely more complicated ui the case of those 
higher races, for such they are, which escaped or 
resisted the Mahometan conquest; but there, too, 
the power of this great factor is equally undeniable, 
and is much richer and more varied in results, though 
these results are not so much on the surface, and 
are often more difficult to assign amid the pressure 
, of other elements, to their perhaps distajjt causes. 

To come, then, to my subject this evening. WhaJ^ 
have beenAlm ^e%ct^^^ of Christiani^on what we call 
m ti onal cha racter in Eaatern^hristen^ mT 
^ Freeman, SaracmSj p. 246 . 
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remind you, once more, how very roughly and iin- 
perfectly such a question can be answered here. Tlio 
field of investigation is immense, and ni part very 
obscure; and the utmost that I can do is, if possible, 
to make out some salient points, which may suggest, 
to those who care to pursue it, the beginnings of 
further inquiry. I.propose to confine myself to one 
race of the great family. I shall keep in view mainly 
the Greel^ race, as a typical specimen of Eastern 
Christendom. I am quite aware how much I narrow 
the interest of the subject by leaving out of direct 
consideration a people with such a strongly marked, 
character, with such a place in the world now, and 
such a probable future, as the great Russian nation, 
—a nation which may be said to owe its national 
enthusiasm, its national convictions, its intense coher¬ 
ence, and the terrible strength it possesses, to its being 
penetrated with religion. But, having to clioose a 
field of survey with reference to the time at 'our 
disposal, I prefer to keep to the Greek race, because^ 
the impression made on them was a primary and 
original one, and was communicated by tlicm to otlu^r 
nations, like Russia, because they have had the 
longest history, and because their history has been 
mor6 full tham that of others of the vicissitudes of 
circumstance and fortune. 

It requires an effort in us of the West to call iq) 
much interest in the Eastern Christian races and tlunr 
fortunes. They arc very different from us in grt^at 
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and capital • points of character, and our historians 
have given them, a bad name. Many persons would 
regard them as decisive instances of the failure of 
Christianity to raise men, even of its liability under 
certain conditions to be turned into an instrument to 
corrupt and degrade them. The Greeks of the Lower 
Empire are taken as the typical example of these 
races, and the Greeks of the Lower Empire have 
become a byword for everything that is false and 
“ base. The Byzantine was profoundly theological, we 
are told, and profoundly vile. And I suppose the 
popular opinion of our own day views with small 
favour his modern representatives, and is ready to 
contrast them to their disadvantage with the Mahome¬ 
tan population about them. There is so much truth 
in this view that it is apt, as in many other cases, to 
make people careless of the injustice they commit by 
taking it for the whole truth. Two^hings, as it 
seems to me,—besides that general ignorance which is 
the mother of so much unfairness and scorn in all 
subjects, — have especially con ^bute d to establish 
among us a fixed depreciation of all that derives its 
descent from the "great centres of Easterr ^hristianit y. 
f long division between W esteri]^ M_East§ r^ 

\ Christ endom, which beginning in a ?ift, the conse- 
'^q^uences of which no one foresaw, and which all were 
therefore too careless or too selfish to close when it 
might have been closed, has widened in the course of 
ages into a yawning gulf, which nothing that human 
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judgment can suggest will ever fill up, and which, 
besides its direct quarrels and misfortunes, has brought 
with it a train of ever-deepening prejudices and anti¬ 
pathies, of which those who feel them often know 
not the real source. Another thing which has con- / 
tributed to our popular disparagement of these races^ 
is the enormous influence of Gibton's great History/ 

It is not too much to say that'lKe common opinion 
of educated Englishmen about the history and the 
character of everything derived from Byzantium or 
connected with it is based on this Plistory, and, in 
fact, as a definite opinion dates from its appearaj;ice. 
He has brought out with incomparable force all that! 
was vicious, all that was weak, in Eastern Ghristendom.j 
He has read us the evil lesson of caring in their| 
history to see nothing else; of feeling too much 
pleasure in the picture of a religion discredited, of a 
great ideal utterly and meanly baffled, to desire to 
disturb it by the inconvenient severity of accuracy 
and justice. Bu t the au thority of Gibh,Q 3 PL 
There is, after all, another side to the story. In 
telling it, his immense and usually exact knowledge 
gave him every advantage in supporting what I must 


call the prejudiced conclusions of a singcdariy cold 
heas t; while Jiis wit, his shrewdness, and his pitiless 
sarcasm, gave an edge to his learning, and a force 
which learning has not always had in shaping the 
opinions of the unlearned. The spell of Gibbon's 
genius is not easy to break. But later writers, with 
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unalterably laithfuL They liave passed through 
centuries for the most part of adverse fortune. They 
have been in some rcsi)ects the most ill-treated race 
in the world. To us in the West, at least, their 
Christian life seems to have stopped in its growth at 
an early period; and, compared with the energy and 
fruitfulness of the religious principl'e in those to whom 
tluiy passed it on, their Christianity disappoints, per¬ 
haps repels us. But to their first faith, as it grew up, 
substantially the same, in Greek society, in tlie days 
of Justin iind Origen, as it was formulated in tlic 
grca.t Councils, as it was cnd)odied in the Litui^ies, 
as it was concentrated and rehearsed in perpetual 
worsliip, as it was preached by Gregory and Chry¬ 
sostom, as it was expounded by Basil, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and John of Daxmiscus, as it prompted 
the lives of saints and consecrated the triumplis of 
martyrs, they still cling, as if it was the wonder 
and discovery of yesterday. They have never wearied 
of it. They have scarcely thought of changing its 
forms. 

Tlie Eoman Concj[uest of the world found the Greek 
race, and the Eastern nations which it liad influenced, 
in a low and denning state — morally, socially, 
politically, ^'ho Eoman Empire^ when it fell, left 
them in the same discouraging condition, and suffering 
besides from tlie degradation and mischief wrought on 
all its subjects by its chronic and relentless fiscal^ 
oppression. Tlic Greek of Eoman times was the ad- 
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miration and envy of Ids masters for his cleverness 
and the glories winch he had inherited; and tlicir 
, scorn for Ids ntter moral incapacity to make any noble 
! and solid use of his gifts. The typical Greek of 
Jixvenal’s satire answered to the typical Frenchman of 
Dr. Johnson’s imitation of it, the ideal Frenchman of 
iipur'great-gi’andfathers in the eighteenth century. Ho 
'j\was a creature of inexhaustible ing enu ity, but without 
' lisc if-re spect, without self-coinmaiid or modesty, 
iof everything as an impostoi^ and a (j[uack, capable of 
inotldog as a.,®au aiid,^ There was no trust- 

"’ingJus character any mhro than his word: “unstable 
as water,” fickle as the veering wind, the slave of the 
last new thing, whether story, or tlieory, or temptation, 
—to the end of his days he was no better or of more 
value than a child in the serious things which it be¬ 
comes men to do. Full of quickness and sensibility, 
open to every impulse, and a judge of every argument, 
- he was without aim or steadiness in life, ridiculous in 
Ids levity and conceit,—oven in his vice and corrup¬ 
tion more approaching to the naughtiness of a reckless 
schoolboy than to the grave and deliberate wickedness 
which marked the Eoman sensualists. Those were 
the men in whose childish conceit, childish frivolity, 
. childish self-assertion, St. Paul saw suoli dangera to 
the growth of Christian manliness and to the unity of 
the Christian body—the idly curious and gossiping 
men of Athens; the vain and shamolosHly ostentatious 
Corinthians, men in intellect, but in moral seriousness 
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Labes; the Ephesians, like children carried away 
with every blast of vain teaching,’' the victims of every 
impostor, and sport of every deceit; the Cretans, pro¬ 
verbially, “ ever liars, evil beasts, slow bellies;" the 
passionate, volatile, Greek-speaking Celts of Asia, the 
foolish ” Galatians ; the Greek-speaking Christians 
of Eomo, to whom St. Paul could address the argument 
of the Epistle to the Homans, and whom yet lie judged • 
it necessary to warn so-sternly against thinking more 
Iiighly of themselves than they ought to tliink, and 
against setting individual self-pleasing against the 
claims and interests of the community. The Greek U 
of the Koman times is portrayed in the special warn¬ 
ings of the Apostolic Epistles. After Apostolic times 
.ho is portrayed in the same way by the heathen \ 
satirist Lucian, and by the Christian preacher .Chry.?- 
sostom; and such, with all his bad tendencies, aggra- 
vated by almost imiutorrupted misrule and oppression, 
tbo Empire, when it broke up, left him. The prospects 
of such a people, amid the coming storms, were 
Everythipg, their gifts mid ^ as well as their 

faults^ threatened national decay disintegration^^ 
Ilow should tlicy stand the collision with the simpler 
and manlier barbarians from the northern wastes, from 
the ArabiaijL wilderness, from the Tartar steppes? 
How sliould they resist the consuming and absorbing 
enthusiasm of Mahometanism ? How should they \ 
endure, century after century, the ^same crushing ill- / 
treatmant, the same misgovorumont and misforUme, j 
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without at last breaking up and dissolving into some¬ 
thing other than they were, and losing the thread of 
their national continuity ? 

Look at the same group of races, and esp'ecially at 
the leading and typical one of the group, 
in Europe and Asia, after the impending evils had 
fallen, after century after century had passed over it of 
such history as nations sink under, losing heart and 
union and hope. Look at them when their ill-fortune 
had culminated in the Ottoman c ongue st; look at them 
after three centuries and a half of Ottoman rule. For 
► they^have not perished. In the first place, they exist. 
They have not disappeared before a stronger race and 
a more peremptory and energetic national principle. 
They have not, as a whole, whatever may have hap¬ 
pened partially, melted into a new form of people 
along with their conquerors. They, have resisted tl^ 
shocks be fore which nations apparently stro nger have 
yielded a nd, as nations, have disappeared. And next, 
they have not only resisted dissolution or amalgama¬ 
tion, but in a great degree change. In characteristic 
endowments, in national and proverbial faults, though 
centuries of hardship and degradation have doubtless 
told on the former, they are curiously like what their 
fathers wera But neither faults, nor gifts reinforcing 
and giving edge to faults, have produced the usual 
result. Neither their over - cleverne ss, nor their 
lamentable want in many points of moral_ elevation 
and strength, have caused_thed^^ ends in 
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national death, have so eaten into the tics wliich keep 
a society together, that its disorganised elements lly 
apart and form new combinations. The Mahometan 
conquest has made large inroads on the Christian 
populations—in some cases, as in Bosnia and parts of 
Albania, it absorbed it entirely. But if over nation¬ 
ality—the prid e of country, the love of home, the tic 
of blood—was a living thing, it has been alive in the 
Greek race^ and in the surrounding races, whatever 
tlieir origin and language, which it once inlluenced, 
and which shared the inlluenccs which acted on it. 
Tliesc races whom the Empire of the Cicsars left^lilvo 
scattered sheep to the mercy of the barbarians, lived 
through a succession of the most appalling storms, and 
kept tliemselves together, holding fast, resolute and 
unwavering, amid all their miseries and all their de¬ 
basement, to the faith of their national brotherliood. 
Nothing less promised endurance than tlioir tempera¬ 
ment and genius, so easily moved to change, so (piicdc 
to the perception of self-interest, and ready to discover 
its paths. Nothing seemed more precarious as a l)oad 
than national traditions and national sympathies. But 
at the end of our modern ages, the race on which 
Christianity first made an impression still survives, 
and, tliough^scaiTcHi by disaster and deeply wounded 
by "servitude, is now lookhig forward to a iiew and 
.happier career. 

What saved G reek nation al if y—saved it in spite of 
tlio terrible alliance with external misfortuueH, of its 
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own deep and inherent cviIb ; saved it, 1 hope, for 
much better days than it has ever yet seen—was its 
CMstjanity. It is wonderful tliat, even %oitk it, 
tecei society should have ■ resisted the decomposing 
forces wliich were continually at work round it and in 
it; but loithout its religion it must have perishecl 
This was the spring of that ()l)stinatG tenaciouB, national 
life which persisted in living on tliougli all things 
conspired for its extinction; which*refused to die 
under corruption or anarchy, under the Crusader's 
sword, under the Moslem scimitar. To these races 
• Christiamty had not only brought a religiotj, wlum all 
religfoh was worn out among them iind iwaporated 
into fables, but it had made them—made them once 
more a people, with common and popular interests ()| 
the highest kind; raised them, Ixom nu^re subjects of 
the lioman Empire, lost amid its crowd, into the 
citizens of a great society, having its root and its end 
above this world, and even in the passage through tins 
world bindin^p by the most awful and ennoblhig 
Christianity was tlio first friend and licnefactor 
of an illustrious race in the day of its docUne and low 
estate; the Greek race has never forgotten, that first 
benefit, and its unwavering loyalty has been the bond 
which has kept the race together and sav^d it 

I think this is remarkabla Here is a race full of 
flexibility and resource, with unusual power of accom¬ 
modating itself to circumstances, and ready to do so 
when its interest prompted, not over-scrupulous, quick 
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in discovering imposition and pitiless in laughing at 
pretence—a race made, as it would seem, to bend 
easily to great changes, and likely, we should have 
thought, to lose its identity and be merged in a 
stronger and sterner political association. And to 
this race Christianitj has imparted a corporate tough- 
nesB .a^d permanexicc which is amoifgHSie^most pro¬ 
minent facts of history. Say, if you like, that it is 
an imperlect form of Christianity; that it is the 
Christianity of men badly governed and rudely taught 
for centuries, enslaved for other centuries. Say, if 
you like, that its success has been very qualified in 
curing the race of its ancient and characteristic faults. 
Say, too, that in. hardening the Greek race to endure, 
it has developed in them, in regard to their religion, 
an almost Judaic hardness and formalism and rigidity 
of tliought, a local idea of religion whicli can scarcely 
conceive of Christianity beyond its seats and its forms 
in the East. Yet the fact remains, that tha1^_§ii^y- 
goh^ pliable, childishly changeabJ^^ race at 

whom the Komans sneered, has provQd, througli the 
deepcist misfortunes, one^qf the most inllexiblc natiqp- 
alities that we know of; and that the ^qt of this 
permanence and power of resisting hostile influences 
has been in ^fliristianity and thq Qhristiaii Qlmrch. 

In this consolidation by Christianity of a national 
character, in itself least adapted to become anything 
stable and enduring, we may trace a tlireefold in¬ 
fluence 
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1. In the first place, Christianity impr(‘.ssc(l on the 
minds of men with a new force the idea of the eternal 
and lasting. Into a world of time and death <iiid 
change, in strange and paradoxical contrast with it, it 
had come announcing a one everlasting Kingalom of 
God, and a final victory over the worst that death caii 
dq^Qii man. Koine and the Empire claimed to he 
eternal and unchanging; hut they were too visibly 
liable, as other human greatness, to the shocks (»f 
fortune, and the inevitable course of mortal (l(‘,cay. 
But that everlasting order which was tlie fomidatioii 
• of £y|l that Christianity supposed and taught, that 
‘‘House not made with hands,'' that “Kingdom which 
cannot be moved,” that Temple of souls dwelt in by 
the Eternal Spirit of God, that Throne of the world on 
which sate One, “ the same yesterday, ami to-day, and 
for over”—this was ont of the reach of all imitalnlity. 
With their belief in Christianity, the believers drank 
in thoughts of fixedness, permanence, pcrHistenc,y, con- 
tinuance, most opposite to the tendencies of their 
natural temperament. The awful seriousness of Chris- 
Mtianity, its interpretation of human life and intense 
appreciation of its purpose, deeply aHected, if it could 
not quell, cliildish solfislinoss and trilling; its iron 
entered into their veins and mingled witk their blood. 

I am not now speaking of the reforming and purify¬ 
ing effects of Christianity on individuals : this is not 
I my subject. But it put before the publfo luiml a 
'I idea J.^^ of _1 dj.e,,(Ie^st eame#:i,^ 
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iiGSS, of the moflt serious purity, of uTiliinited self- - 
devotion, of tlio tenderest sympathy for the j)oor and 
the unhappy, of pity and care for the weak, for the 
sinner. And it prevailed on the public mind to 
accept it, in exchange for more ancient ideals. Even i 
if it failed to wean men from their vices and lift * 
tlioin to its own height, yet it gave to those wliom it j 
could not reform a new respect for moral greatness, ^ 
a new view of the capabilities of the soul, of the | ; 
possibilities of huinan character. It altered per- 7 
manently tlie current axioms about the end and value 
of Imnian life. At least it taught tlumi patienco;^ aiul » 
hardepe them to cnclurc. 

2. In the next place, the spirit of Im in 

Gliristiainty singularly hdl in with the social lial)its 
and traditions of ecpuility, ineradicable in Greece, and 
combined with them to produce a very definite feature 
in the national character. Greek ideas of society 
and government wore always, at bottom, essentially 
popular ones: Greek revolutions and Greek misfor- 
tumvs, from the reloponncsian war to the Ifoman 
Goiupiest, if tluy had extinguished all liope of realis¬ 
ing any more those democratic institutions under 
whicdi Atlums had achieved its wonderful but short¬ 
lived greatness, had developed and strengtlumed the 
feeling, that Gnudes, while tliere was a broad line 
1)etwe(‘n them and those who were not Greeks, them- 
aedves stood all on the same socnal hwel one with 
anotlier, and that only personal ditferences, not differ- 
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ences of birth, or even of condition or wealth, inter¬ 
fered with the natural equality which was assumed 
in all their intercourse. Wlien Christianity came 
with its new. principle of a^mtj, so high and so 
divine as to throw into the sha^*^all, even the most 
real, distinctions among men—Greek and Jew, bar¬ 
barian and Scythian, bond and free,” for all were one 
in Christ—and when in the Christian Church the 
slave was thought as precious as the free man in the 
eyes of his Father above, as much a citizen of the 
heavenly polity and an heir of its immortality—then 
the sense of popular unity and of common and equal 
interests in the whole body, which always had been 
strong in Greeks, received a seal and consecration, 
which has .fixed it unalterably in tlie national char¬ 
acter, This personal equa lity existed, and could not 
be destroyed, under the despotic governments by 
which, from the time of the Eoman Empire _till the 
emancipation of Greece from tlij Turl^s, in one shape 
or another, the nation has been ruled. It marks 
Greek social relations very obse rv^ ly to tliis da y. 

3; Finally, Ch ristianit y, th e religig a ^f hope , has 
m ade the Greek rap a in the face of the greatest 
a(iversities, a raGe. jQf hope. In its darkest and most 
unpromising hours, it has hope d agains^^ hop e. On 
the bronze gates of St. SophiaTat Constantinople, may 
still be seen,—at least it might be seen some years 
ago,—the words, placed there by its Christian builder, 
and left there by the scornful ignorance, or indifference 
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of the Ottomans—I. X. NIKA, Jcs.m Christ conguers. 
It is the expression of that unshaken assurance whicli 
in the lowest depths of humiliation has never left the 
Cliristian races of the East, that sooner or later theirs 
is the winning cause. They never have doubted of 
their future. The first greeting with which Greek 
salutes Greek on Easter morning, Xpcarb<; dvecTT), 
Christ is risen, accompanied by the Easter kiss, and 
answered by the response, dXrjOm dvearr), He is risen 
indeed, is both the victorious cry of mortality over 
the vanq^uished grave, and also the symbol c^f ji na¬ 
tional bro th erhood, the brotherhood of a suf|3ring 
ra ce, bound, together by their common in a 

deliverer^,,. . 

'I'liis, it seems to me, Christianity did for a race 
which had apparently lived its time, and had no 
future before it—the Greek race in the days of the 
Giesars. It created in them, in a new and character¬ 
istic degree, national endurance, national fellowship 
and sympathy, national hope. It took them in the 
unpromising condition in which it found them under 
tlu'. Empire, witli their light, sensual, childish exist- 
(mce, their l)usy but futile and barren rcBtlessness, 
tluvir life of enjoyment or of suffering, as tlie case 
might l)e, bMt in cither ease purposeless and unmean¬ 
ing ; [lud by its gift; of a religion of seriousneRS, con¬ 
viction, and streiigtli it gave them a new start in 
natitanil liistory. Jt gavci them an Ihnpiro of their 
own, which, undtu’valucd us it is by those familiar 
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with the ultimate results of Western history, yet with-- 
stood the assaults before which, for the moment, 
Western civilisation sank, and wliicli had tlie strength 
to last a life—a stirring and eventful life—of ten 
I centuries. The Greek Empire, with all its evils and 
/ weaknesses, was yet in its time the only (existing 
/ image in the world of a civilised state. It had arts, 
it had learning, it had military science and powcu'; it 
was, for its day, the onci refuge for peaceful imlustry. 
It liad a place which we could ill adord to miss in 
the Instory of the world. Gibbon, we know, is no 
lover of anytliing Eyzantine, or of anything Christian ; 
but look at tliat picture which lie has drawn of tlui 
Empire in the tenth century—that dark c(mtury wlum 
all was so hopeless in the West,—read th(‘, imges in 
which ho yields to the gorgeous magnificcmcc^ of the 
spectacle before him, and describes not oidy tlie. rich(‘.s, 
the pomp, the splendour, the elaborates ceremony of 
tlie Bypsantinc Court and the By;5a.nline capital, but 
the comparative prosperity of tlui provinces, the sys¬ 
tematic legislation, the administrative cxperiencH^ and 
good sense with which the vast machine was kept 
going and its wealth developed, its military science 
and skill, the beauty and delicacy of its manufactun'S, 
—and then consider what an astonlsbing, contrast to 

c 

all else in those wild times was presented l)y the 
stability, the comparative peace, tint cnltimi, tins 
liberal pursuits of this great State, and whctli(‘.r we 
have not become blind to what it wm, atid apjmrfd to 
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hcj when it actually existed in the world of wliicli it 
was the brilliant centra, by confusing it in our thoughts 
with the miseries of its overthrow :— 

These princes/’ ho says, might assert with 
dignity and truth, that of all the monarchs of Chris- 
teudorn tliey possessed the greatest city, the most 
ample revenue, the most nourishing and populous 
state. . . . The sulyects of their Empire were still 
the most dexterous and diligent of nations; their 
country was blessed by nature witli every advantage 
of soil, climate, and situation; and in the support and 
restoration of tlie arts, their patient and peageful 
temper was more useiul than the warlike spirit and 
feudal anarchy of liuropo. The provinces which still 
adhered to the Empire were repeopled and enriched by 
the misfortunes of those which were irrecoverably lost. 
From the yoke of the Caliphs, the Catliolics of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa retired to the allegiance of their 
prince, to tlie society of their brethren: the moveable 
vvealth, which eludes the search of oppression, accom¬ 
panied and alleviated their exile; and Constant! noplci 
received into her bosom the fugitive trade of Alex¬ 
andria and Tyro. The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, 
wlio lied from Iiostile or religious persecution, were 
hospitably entetained, their followers were encouraged 
to build new cities and cultivate waste lands. Even 
the barbarians who had seated themselves in arms 
in the territory of tlie Empire were gradually re¬ 
claimed to the laws of the church and state.” '' Tlie 

N 
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wcaltli of the province/' he proceeds, dcscriinng one 
of them, "'and the trust of the revenue were founded 
on the fair and plentiful produce of'trade and manu¬ 
factures ; and some symptoms of a liberal i)()licy may 
be traced in a law whicli exempts from all personal 
taxes tlic mariners of the province, and all workmen 
in parchment and purple." 

And he goes on to describe, with that curious 
pursuit of detail in which lie delights, the silk looms 
and their products, and to trace the silk manufacture, 
from these Greek looms, as it passed through the 
hanejs of captive Greek workmen, transported l)y the 
Normans to Palermo, and from thence was emulously 
taken up by the northern I talian cities, to the work¬ 
shops of Lyons and Spitalficlds. Who would think 
that he was describing what we so commonly think of 
as the wretched and despicable Lower Greek Kmpini, 
without strength or manliness; or tliat the rich 
province is what the Turks made into the desolate 
Morea ? 

We are accustomed to think only of its corruption 
and pedantry, its extravagant disputes, its court in¬ 
trigues and profligacies, its furious factions. But 
there was really no want of heroic men and noble 
achievements to show in the course of its annals. 
Even Gibbon tolls us, though ho tells us, as usual, 
with a sneer, of '' intrepid" ^ patriarchs of 'Constan¬ 
tinople, whom we speak of as mere slaves of despotism, 
^ Olmp. xlviii. toL vi. pp. 105, 100. 
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repeating towards captains and emperorS; impatient 
with passion, or in the flush of criminal success, the 
bold rebukes of John the Baptist and St. Ambrose. 
And these captains and emperors appear, many of 
them, even in his disparaging pages, as no ordinary 
men. There were lines of rulers in those long ages 
not unworthy to rank with the great royal houses of 
the West. There were men, with deep and miserable 
faults no doubt, but who yet, if their career had been 
connected with our history, would have been famous 
among ns. Belisarius, Heraclius, Leo the Isaurian,— 
the Basilian, the Comnenian line,—have a full riglit 
to a high place among the rulers and the saviours of 
nations. The First and the Second Basil of the Mace¬ 
donian line, the Lawgiver, and the Conqueror: the 
Comnenian dynasty;—Alexius, who in a long reign 
of thirty-seven years subdued and pardoned the envy 
of his equals, restored the laws of public and private 
order,'' cultivated the arts of wealth and science, and 
enlarged the limits of the Empire in Europe and ; 
Asia " ;—John, “ under whom innocence had nothing to | 
fear and merit everything to hope," and whose only 
defect was the frailty of noble minds, the love of 
military glory " ;—Manuel, educated in the silk and 
purple of the East, but possessed ‘ of the iron temper 
of a soldier, not easily to bo paralleled, except in the 
lives of Eichard 1. of England and Charles XII. of 
Sweden " —I am quoting in each instance the epithets 
and judgment of Gibbon—these are men whom a dif- 
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ference of taste and historical traditions makes us 
undervalue as Greeks of the Lower Empire. Let us 
not be ungrateful to them. Unconquered, wlien the 
rest of the Empire fell before the new powers of the 
world, Byzantium kept alive traditions of learning, of 
scholarshi^*''6¥ law and administration, of m 
unity, of social order,, of industry, which those troubled 
and dangerous times could ill afford to' los^ To the 
im^TOvalle barbarians of the North, to whom Old 
Rome had yielded, succeeded the unimprovable bar¬ 
barians of the East and Central Asia, and against 
" thern, Saracens, Mongols, Turks, the New Rome was 
the steady and unbroken bulwark, behind which the 
civilisation of Europe, safe from its mortal foes, slowly 
recovered and organised itself. Alaric’s Goths at the 
sack of Rome, Platoff’s Cossacks at the occupation of 
Paris, were not greater contrasts to all that is meant 


by civilisation than were the Latins of the Pirst and 
Fourth Crusade, the bands of Godfrey de Bouillon, 
Bohemond, and Tancred, and those of the Bishop of 
Soissons, the Count of Flanders, and the Marquis of 
Montferrat, in the great capital of Eastern Christendom, 
which they wondered at and pillaged. What saved 


h ope for ,ages . on the edge of the world which was to 
I be the modern one, was^the o bstinate ^resistance of 
\ I Christian nationa lity to the mounting tide of Asiatic 

»■ But it was when the Eninire nerishefl that it fnllv 


But it was when the Empire perislied that it fully 


appeared 
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national character. All the world was looking for¬ 
ward to the impossibility of that character holding its 
own against the pressure of Mahometanism, and to 
the disappearance by slavery, or forced conversion, of 
tlie representatives, in the East, of the Christian 
family. But the expectation has been falsified. It 
had not entered into the calculation how much of 
stubborn, unyielding faith and strength Christianity 
Iiad introduced beneath the surface of that apparently 
supple and facile Greek nature. The • spring of life \ 
was too strong to be destroyed; and now, after steel j 
and fire have done their worst, fresh and vigorous f 
l)ranches are shooting up from the unexhausted root- | 
stock. Then, when tlie greatness of Constantinople 
was gone, it appeared how the severe side of Chris¬ 
tianity, with its patience and its hopefulness, had 
left its mark on Greek character, naturally so little 
cong(mial to such lessons. Then it appeared what 
was the dijfcrence J)ctwcen a philoso|)hy and litera-* 
turc, and a religion Thenrwhen philosophy 

and literature, the peculiar glories of tlie Greek race, 
may he said to have perished, was seen wliat was 
the power of the luder and homelier teaching—about 
matters of absorbing interest, the unseen world, the 
destiny of mdn—of teachers who believed their own , 
teaching, and lived and died accordingly. Then was 
scon on the whole nation tliq^fru^ 
ing Christia,n virtues which grow from great Cliristian 
do(‘lrin(^s, tlie*Cross, tliu 
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j ness, humbleness of mind, self-conquest^, zeal, parity. 

I Sdf^acrifice became the most natural of duties—self- 
' sacrifice, in all its forms, wise and unwise, noble and 
extravagant, ascetic renunciation of the world, con- 
fessorship and dying for the truth as men died for 
their country, a lifelong struggle of toil and hardship 
for a cause not of this world. The lives of great men 
profoundly and permanently influence national char- 
|acter; and the great men of later Greek memory 
are saints. They belong to the people more than 
emperors and warriors; for the Church is of the 
people. Greeks saw their own nature and their own 
gifts elevated, corrected, transformed, glorified, in the 
heroic devotion of Athanasius, who, to all their 
familiar qualities of mind, brought a tenacity, a sober¬ 
ness, a height and vastness of aim, an inflexibility of 
purpose, which they admired the more because they 
were just the powers in which the race failed. They 
saw the eloquence in which they delighted revive 
^ imagination and pierci ng sarc asm 

1 4 If ^ Chrysostom, and their hearts kindled in them when 

I ti-W they saw that he was one of those who can dare and 

suffer as well as speak, and that the preacher who 
I had so sternly rebuked the vices of the multitudes at 
^ /Antioch and Constantinople was not aTraid of the 
|consequences of speaking the truth to an Empress at 
^an Imperial Court. The mark which such men left 
on Greek society and Jjr ^Ej^ racter has not been 
efface^to*^is"’Say, even by the melancholy examples 
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of many degenerate successors. They liave sown a 
seed which has more than once revived, and which 
still has in it the promise of life and progress. 

Why, if Christianity affected Greek character so 
profoundly, did it not do morej Wliy, if it cured it 
of much of its instability and trifling, did it not also 
cure it of its falsehood and dissimulation ? Why, if 
it impressed the Greek mind so deeply with the 
reality of the objects of faith, did it not also check 
tlie vain inquisitiveness and spirit of disputatiousness 
and sophistry, which filled Greek Church history with 
furious wranglings about the most hopeless problems ? - 
Wliy, if it could raise such admiration for unselfish¬ 
ness and heroic nobleness, has not this admiration 
l)orne more congenial fruit? Why, if heaven was ! 
felt to be so great and so near, was there in real life \ 
such coarse and mean worldliness ? Wly, ind^^^ — ( 
why Imve not the healing and renovating forces of 
which the world is now, as it has ever been, full, 
worked out tlieir gracious tendencies to their complete 
and natural effect ? It is no question specially be¬ 
longing to this part of the subject: in every other we 
might make the same inquiry, and I notice it only 
lest I should be tliought to have overlooked it. 

'' Christianity,'’ it has been said, varies according to 
the nature on which it falls.” That is, in modern 
philosophical phrase, what we ar(‘. tatight in the par- 
jtblc of the Sowen. It rests at last with man’s will 1 
and moral natuHi liow far he will, hom^stly and un- \ 
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reservedly, yield to the holy inlhiene.c^s whieh ho 
welcomes, and let them liavc their perfect work/’ 
But if the intlucnce of Christianity on Greek society 
has been partial, if it has not weaned it from some of 
I its most characteristic and besetting sins, it has done 
5 enough to keep it from destruction. It lias saved it; 
and tliis is the point on which I insist. Ih-ofoundly, 
permanently, as Gliristianity affected Greek (diarac'-ter, 
there was much in that character whieli Christianity 
failed to reach, nincli that it failed to c.orrct‘t, much 
that was obstinately refractory to inflmmccs which, 
elsewhere, were sO fruitful of goodness and gniatness. 
The East, as well as the West, has still much to hmrn 
from that religion, which each too exclusively claims 
to understand, to appreciate, and to dedend. But 
I what I have tried to set before you is ^ tlie 
spectacle of a great civilised nation, wliich its civilisa¬ 
tion could not save, met by Christianity in its lio\ir of 
peril, lillod with moral and spiritual forces of a new 
and unknown nature, arrested in its decay and 
despair, strengtlienod to endure amid prolonged 
disaster, guarded and reserved tlirough centuries of 
change for the reviving hopes and energies of }ia})pior 
days. To a race bewildered with 'sophistries, and 
which by endless disputings had come to despair of 
any noble conduct of life, Christianity solved its 
questions, by showing it in concrete examples how 
Jo live and to walk; how, in _tho scale of .souls, the 
low est might be joined to the hi^iest. Into men, 
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wliom their own passions and subtlety liad condemned 
to listless moral indifference, it Imeatlied enthupasm; 
the high practical enthusiasm of tnith and a good life. 
And for a worship, poetically beautiful, but scarcely 
affecting to be more, it substituted the magnificent 
eloquence of devotion and faith, the inspired Psalms, 
tlie majestic Liturgies. It chpigcd life, by bringing 
into it a_new idea,—^thc idea of holiness, witli its 
shadow, sin. That the Greek race, which connects us 
with some of the noblest elements of our civilisation, 
is still one of tlic living races of Europe, that it was 
not trampled, scattered, extinguished, lost, amid the 
semi-barbarous populations of the East, that it can 
look forward to a renewed career in the great com¬ 
monwealth of Christendom—this it owes mainly to 
its religion. 

What great changes of national character tlic Latin 
races owed to Christianity will be the inquiry of the 
next lecture. 


LECTUEE II 


CHEISTIANITY AND THE LATIN KACES 

Under the discipline of Christianity in the Eastern 
Church the Christians of the East were trained to 
endurance, to a deep sense of brotherhood, to a faith 
which could not be shaken in great truths about GrO^d 
and* about man, to the recognition of a high mpial 
ideal, to a purer standard of family and social life, ^ 
inextinguishable hope. They learned to maintain, 
under the most adverse and trying circumstances, a 
national existence, which has lasted more than fifteen 
centuries. They have been kept, without dying, with¬ 
out apostatising, without merging their nationality in 
something different, till at last better days seem at 
hand; and to welcome these days there is vigour and 
elasticity, a strong spirit of self-reliance, even of ambi¬ 
tion. But what appears, at least to us,<pdistant and 
probably superficial observers, is this. Their religion 
has strengthened and dev^ed national cKaracto: it 
I seems to have done jes s to expand and refine it. At 
I any rate, we do not see the evuIeMe of ilTlh what is 
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almost the only possible evidence of it to strangers, in 
a rich and varied literature. To their ancient trea¬ 
sures, to the wisdom and eloquence of the great 
Christian teachers and moralists of the early cen¬ 
turies, such as Basil and Chrysostom, the Greeks 
have added nothing which can be put on a level with 
them; nothing worth speaking of in secular litera¬ 
ture ; nothing of real poetry; nothing with the mark 
on it of original observation or genius; notliing which 
lias passed local limits to interest the world without. 
Learning of a certain kind they have over maintained. 
Up to the capture of Constantinople hj the OttomansI 
Greek learning certainly did not contrast unfavourably 1 
with the learning of the West; and it was Greeks 
teachers and scholars, flying from the Ottoman, svford 
and the Ottoman tyranny, who brought Greelc letters 
to tlie schools, the Universities, and the printing! 
presses of the eager and curious West. But it was ^ 
all fincicnt learning, or intellectual work connected; 
witli ancient learning. Them was little to show tlio 
thought, the aspirations, the feelings, the character of 
tlic present time. All seems dry, stiff, pompous, 
pedantic, in curious contrast to the naturalness, the 
])or(*.< 3 ption of the realities of character, the humonr, 
the pathos, ^Incli arc so often seen in tlic roughest 
monastic writings of the same period in the West. 
Echoes of what seems native poetry, tlie original 
(‘xpr(‘-ssion, more or less graceful nr y)atheti(‘., of r(H‘l- 
ing and imagination, come to us from portions of 
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Eastern Christendom—from Russia, from Servia, per¬ 
haps from other Sclavonic races; but little from 
Greece itself Besides a few fragnuaits, marked 
occasionally by genuine touclies of feeling, its national 
poetry, exclusive of the noble but often (lorid ecclesi¬ 
astical hymns, consists mainly of Kk'.phtic ballads, 
I recording feats of* prowess against the Tuiks. Tn 
curious contrast with the versatility of the old Greeks, 
the character of tlicir later representatives, with all 
jtheir liveliness, has in it, along with its staiinehness 
I and ])ower of resistances, a stereotyped rigidity and 
^ unifonnity—^wanting play, wanting growth. Looked 
at by the side of their Western brethren, tJu^.y re¬ 
semble the shapes and branch systems of tlie ever¬ 
green pines and firs of their own mountains, so hardy, 
so stern, often nobly beautiful, but always limited in 
their monotonous forms, when compared with the 
voxied outline and the luxuriant h^afagii, ever chang¬ 
ing, ever renewed, of the chestmitB of the Apenniiu*. 
forests, or of the oaks and elms of our English 
fields. 

It is in VVjgatsrn Christondoni that wo must look 
for the fuller (hwidcijmient of the capacitiivs and the 
originality ()f man, in those broad varieties of them, 
which we call national character. Thercf can Im no 
doubt that in the later ages of tlio world men and 
nations have been more ontorprising, more aspiring, 
more energetic in the West than in tlu‘. East; that 
their history has b(3en more eventful, their revolutionB 
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graver; tliat they have aimed at more, hoped for 
more, ventured on more. And the subject of my 
lecture to-night is the ehects of Christianity on the 
character of what are called the Latin races, especially 
in Italy and France. 

The Latin races occupy the ground where Eoman 
civilisation of the times of the Empire had its seat 
and main influence. When the Empire fell, its place/ 
and local home were tixken by nations, closely con-i 
nccted by blood and race with its old subjects, whicli | 
were to become, in very different ways, two of tlie 
foremost of our modern world. We know them well, 
and they have both of them been very intimately 
connected with us, in our history, and in the progress 
of our society and our ideas. With one we have 
had a rivalry of centuries, which yet has not pre¬ 
vented much sympathy between us, or the manifold 
and deep inlluence of one great rival on the in¬ 
tellectual and the political life of the other. To 
Italy, long bound to us by the ties of a great 
ecclesiastical organisation, we have, since those ties 
were broken, been hardly less closely bound by the 
strong interest created by Italian literature and art, 
and by the continual personal contact with the 
country of aistrcairi of travellers. Wo all of us h)rm 
an idea, more or less accurate and comprelicnBivc, of 
what Frenchmen and Italians are like. Take the 
roughest and rudest shape of this idea, so tliat it has 
any feature and distinetnoss about it, and compare 
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it with whatever notions we can reach of tlie, l)cople 
of the same countries in the days of the Empire; 
with the notion which scholars can derive of them 
from reading their letters, their poetry, serious and 
gay, their plays, their laws, their plnlosophical essays, 
their political treatises,—with the notion which those 
who are not scholars got of them Iroin our own 
j historical writers. Two strong iniprcssions, it seems 
I to me, result from such a comparison. The first is, 
how strangely modern in many ways these ancient 
Eomans look; what strangely modern thoughts they 
think; what strangely modern words they say. Ikit 
then, when we liave realised how near in many ways 
their civilisation and culture brought them to our 
own days, the next feeling is how vast and broad 
is the interval which lies between .our coueeptionB, 
when we think of French or Italian cha-racter, its 
moral elements, habits, assumptions, impulses, its 
governing forces, with the ways in which it exliibits 
itselfi and whenwo tlunk of the contemporaries of Cicero, 
of Seneca, of Marcus Aurelius. Much is like; much in 
the modern form recalls the past; hut in the discrimi¬ 
nating and essential points, how great a difference. 

I am not going to attempt anything like a survt'.y 
and comparison, even of the most general kind, of 
1 those contrasted characters. All I propose to do is 
to take one or two^ important points of difference 
between them, and trace, if possible, whore and from 
what causes the differences arose. 
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Let us, then, take the two chief peoples of what 
is called—what they themselves call—the Latin race ; 
the Italians and the French. Eome had so impressed 
her own stamp on the populations which inherited 

what was then called Gaul, that no revolutions have 

.... ■ •■■■■■ • ■ . 

effiiced it. Though there has been since the fall of 
the Empire so largo an infusion into them of Teutonic. 
blood, and the name by which they are now known 
is a Teutonic one, yet Latin influence has proved 
the prevailing and the dominant one among them ; 
a language of Latiii stock and affinities expresses 
and contTols their thoRghtp and associations: in the 
great grouping of modern nations, France, as a whole, 
goes with those of her provinces which geographically 
belong to the South, and claim a portion of the 
Mediterranean shore. Not forgetting their immense] 
differences, still we may for our purpose class these/ 
two great nations together, in contrast with the 

people who, before them, in the great days of Eome,/ 
occupied the south of Europe, and ruled on the I 
Mediterranean. And in those times, when Gaul was j 
still but a province, we must take its provincial 
society, as represented by the better-known society 
of the governing race and of the scat of empire, 

whoso ideasn and manners that provincial society 

undoubtedly reflected and copied. Comparing, then, 
the Italians and Frencli of modern times and 

history with the Eomans of the Imperial city, of the 
Imperial i)cniusula, and of the provinces, one striking 
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difference seems at once to present itself liefurc onr 
eyes- 

1. It is tlie diflerent sphere and space in national 
character occupied l)y tlio ajfcctiom. I use the word 
in the widest sense, and without reference now to tlie 
good or had, the wise or unwise, the healthy or morbid 
exercise of them. Ikit I observe that in the llomau 
character tlie allections — though far, indeed, from 
being absent, for how could they be in a race with 
such high points of human nobleness ? -— were yet 
habitually allowed but little play, and, indeed, in tfieir 
most typical and honoured models of excellence jeah 
ously repressed—and tliat in the modern races, on the 
other hand, which stand in their place, character is 
penetrated and permeated, visibly, notoriously, l>y a 
development and life of the affoctioiis and tlie emo¬ 
tional part of our nature to winch wc can see nothing 
parallel in ancient times. 1 suppose this contrast is 
on the surface, in the most general and popular con¬ 
ceptions .of these characters. One ohsorvatiou will at 
once bring up into our minds the diflereneo I speak 
of. Take some of our common forms of blame and 
j depreciation. Wo frequently attribute to our French 
! neighbours, and still more to Italians, a softness of 
j nature, a proneness to indulge in an oicessivo, and 
j what seems to us unreal, opening and pouring fortli of 
^ the heart, a love of endearing and tender words, an 
exaggerated and uncontrolled exhibition of feeling, 
wliioh to us seems mawkish and unmanly, if not in- 
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sincere; we think we trace it in their habits, in their 
intercourse, in their modes of address, in their letters, 
in their devotions ; we call it sentimental, or effeminate; 
we laugh at it as childish, or we condemn and turn 
away from it as unhealthy. But who would dream of 
coupling the word sentimentar’ with anything Koman ? 
Who, for instance, though we have a plaintive Tibullus 
and a querulous Ovid, could imagine a Eoman Eons- ^ 
scan ? That well-known idea which we call senti¬ 
ment ” did not exist for them any more than that 
which we call '' charity.” They might be pompous; 
they might profess, as men do now, feelings in excess 
and in advance of what they really had ; they could, 
for they were men, be deeply moved; they could be 
passionate, they could be affectionate, they could be 
tender. 1 do not forget their love poems, gay, playful, 
or melancholy ; I do not forget their epitaphs on their 
dead, the most deeply touching of all epitaphs for the 
longing and profound despair with which they bid 
their eternal farewell; I do not forget the domestic 
virtues of many Eoman households, the majestic 
chastity of their matrons, all that is involved of love 
and trust and reverence in their favourite and un¬ 
translatable word pictas ; the frequent attachment even 
of the slavo„^the frequent kindness of the master. . It 
was not that there were not affections in so great a 
p(H)ple. But affections witli them were looked on 
with mistrust and misgiving; it was the prop(U’ thing 
to repress, to disown them ; they forced tludr way, 
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like some irresistible current, througli a hard stern 
crust, too often in the shape of passion, and were not 
welcomed and honoured when they came. Between 
Eoman gravity and Roman dignity on tlie one liand, 
and Eoman coarseness and brutality, Eoman pride, 
Eoman vice, on the other hand, there was no room for 
the danger and weakness of sentiinentali srn—for it is 
a danger which implies that men liavc found out the 
depth, the manifoldness, the deep delight of the affec¬ 
tions, and that an atmosphere has been created in 
, which they have thriven and grown into their in- 

mumerable forms, '^e one ^Ctliection whicli the true 
Eoman thought noble and safe and wpxthy, the one 
! affection which he could trust unsuspeuded and un- 
Ichecked, was the love of his country,—his obstinate, 
^ jnever-liagging passion for the greatness and public 
'Igpod of Eqpo. 

I have spoken of the unfavourable side* of this 
mcrea^d development of the emotional part of the 
o character in the Southern nations, because I wished 
to insist strongly on the fact itself of tlie change. Ihit 
/ though ttiis , jea^ ^ can be 

morbid and may be weak, we should be not only un- 
j just, but stupid and ignorant, to overlook the truth, 
] .that in itself it is also a^tlia.hfiftpin of w]iat is (harac- 
I teristically heautifol and most attracjtivc in thcj jxiopUi 
. of tlic Soutlu ff you have ever iruit with aaiything in 
character, French or Italian, which specially chamied 
you, either in literature or in real life, I am sure tliat 
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you would find the "root and the secret of it in the 
fulness and the play of the affections; in their unfold¬ 
ing and in their ready disclosure; in the way in which 
they have blossomed into flowers of strange richness 
and varied beauty; in the inexpressible charm and 
grace and delicacy and freedom which they have in¬ 
fused. into word and act and demeanour, into a man’s 
relations with his family, his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, into his friendships, and if he has been a 
religious man, into his religious life. In good and 
bad literature, in the books and in the manners which 
have half ruined France, and in those which are ^till 
her redemption and hope, still you find, in one way or 
another, the dominant and animating element in some 
strong;^ force and exhibition of the affections. You 
will see it in such letters as those of Madame de 
S6vign6. You may see it in the pictures of a social 
life almost at one time peculiar to France—a life so 
full of the great world and refined culture, and the 
gaiety and wliirl of high and brilliant circles in a great 
capital, yet withal so charmingly and unaffectedly 
simple, unselfish, and warm, so really serious at 
bottom, it may be, so profoundly self-devoted: such 
a book as one that has lately been lying on our 
tables, Madame Augustus Craven’s Ekit eVune Soeior, 
a sister’s story of the most ordinary, and yet of the 
deepest family union, family joys, lamily attacliments, 
family sorrows and partings,—a story of l)eople living 
their usual life in the great world, yet as natural and 
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tender and unambitious as if tlio great world did not 
exist for them. You may see the same thing in their 
records of professedly devotional lives,—in what we 
read, for instance, about tlic great men and women of 
Port-royal, about F&i^lon, about St. Francis de Sales, 
or, to come later down, about Lacordaire, or Eugenics 
de Gu6rin, or Montalonibert. Tn French eloquence, 
very noble when it is real—in French bombast, in¬ 
imitable, unapjiroachablo in the exquisiteness of its 
’ absurdity and nonsense; — wludhcr it is what is 
beautiful or contemptible, whether it sul)dueB and 
fascinates, or provokes, or aminscis you, thci mark 
and sign is there of a nature in which tlie alfcctions 
claim and arc allowed, in their real or their counttvifeit 
V forms, ample range and full scope; whore tlu^y am ever 
close to the surface, as well as working in tlu‘. dt^.ptlia; 
where they suffuse all life, and spontaneously and irni- 
sistil)ly colour thought and 8p(*.ech; where they ])lay 
aljout the wliolo character in all its movements, like 
the lightning about tlui clouds o(’ the summer ove,ning. 

And so witli the Ibdiaus, The great place** whi(*h 
/the affections have taken in their national character, 
I and the ways in which the affections unfold and reveal 
i themselves, are distinctive and momentous. More 
- than genius by itself, more than tluf sagacity and 
temperate good sense which Italians claim, or than 
the craft with which others have credited tliem, this 
power of the affections has dctormincMl tlie place of 
Italy in modern civilisation. Tlie weakness of whidi 
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lier literature and manners liave most to be ashamed, 
and the loftiness and strength of which she may be 
proud, both come from the ruling and prominent 
influence of the affections, and the indulgence, wise or 
unwise, of their claims. From it has come the inde¬ 
scribable imbecility of the Italian poetasters. From it 
has come the fire, the depth, the jigbleness of the 
Italian poets; and not of them only, but of writers 
who, with much that is evil, have much that is both 
manly and touching—the Italian novelists, the Italian 
satirists. It has given their spell not only to the 
sonnets of Michel Angelo, but to the story of Man- 
zoni, and to the epigrams, so fierce and bitter, but so 
profoundly patlietic, of Leopardi and Giusti. And you 
must not think that this is a thing of comparatively 
modern times. This spectacle of the affections burst¬ 
ing in their new vigour from the bands or the dead- 
ncss of the old world soon meets us in the middle 
ages. Take, for instance, — an extreme instance, if 
you will, — one of the favourite Italian saints, St. 
Francis; one who both reflected and also evoked what 
was in the heart of the people; one who to us is apt to 
seem simply an extravagant enthusiast, but was once 
a marvellous power in the world, and who is beginning 
once more t^ interest our own very different age,— 
witness Mrs. Oliphant’s life of him in the Simday 
Library. In him you may see the difference between 
the old and tlie new Italians. An old Koinan might 
have turned stoic or cynic: an old Koman might have 
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chosen to be poor, have felt the vanity of the world, 
have despised and resigned it. But when St. Francis 
resolves to he poor he does not stop there. His pur¬ 
pose blossoms out into the most wonderful develop-’ 
ment of the affections, of all that is loving, of all that : 
is sympathetic, of all that is cheerful and warm and 
glad and gracious. Poverty he speaks of as his dear 
and glorious Bride, and the marriage of Francis and 
Poverty becomes one of the great themes of song and 
art; there must he something along with his tre¬ 
mendous self-sacrifice which shall invest it with the 
charm of the affections. Stern against privation and 
pain and the face of death as the sternest of Eomans, 
his sternness passed on into a boundless energy of 
loving, a fulness of joy and delight, which most of us 
feel more hard to understand than his sternness. “ He 
was a man,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “ overflowing with 
sympathy for man and beast—for God’s creatures— 
wherever he encountered them. Not only was every 
man his brother, but every animal—the sheep in the 
fields, the birds in the branches, the brother ass on 
which he rode, the sister bees who took refuge in his 
protection. He was the friend of everything that 
suffered and rejoiced. . . . And by this divine right 
of nature everything trusted in him. • . , For he 
loved everything that had life. 

He prayetli best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

Por the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 
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'' Such was the unconscious creed of the prophet of 
Assisi;'’ which made him salute the birds as his 
sisters in praising God, and the defenceless leveret 
as his brother; which inspired the legends of his 
" taming fierce “Brother ‘Wolf" in the streets of 
Gubbio; which dictated his “ Canticle of the Crea- 
tures," praising God for all things He had made 
to give men help and joy — our brother the sun, 
our sisters the moon and the lovely stars, our 
“liumble and precious" sister water, our brother 
fire, “bright and pleasant and very mighty;” prais¬ 
ing his Lord for those who pardon one another for 
His Son's sake, and stilling with the spell of his song 
the rage of civil discord; praising his Lord, as the end 
drew near, “for our sister the death of the body, from 
which no man escapeth.” This is what you see in one 
who in that age, among those people, had access, un¬ 
abashed and honoured, to the seats of power; who 
cast a charm over Italian democracies; who woke up 
a response in the hearts at once of labourers and 
scholars. He is a man who in ancient Koine is incon -1 
ceivable at once in his weakness and his strength,. \ 
This is what I mean by the changed place of the ) 
affections in the new compared with the old Italians. 

2. I wilknoticc anothex,.-PP^^^^^ difference between 
the nations of the south of 

Europe. It can hardly be said that the Koxnans 
were, in any eimiient sense, an imaginatiyp people. 

I know that I am speaking of the couutrynicn of 
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Lucretius and Catullus, of Virgil and lloracc. And 
of course there was imagination in the grand ideas of 
rule and empire which filled the Koman mind. But 
they had not that great gift of wliich art is born; tlie 
eye to discern the veiled beauty of whioli tlic world is 
full, in form, in numbers, in sounds, in proportion, in 
human expression, in liiiman character, the sympathy 
which can unveil and embody that beauty in shapes 
which are al)Solutely new creations, things new in 
history and in what exists. They had not that won¬ 
derful native impulse and power which called into 
' being^ the Homeric poems, the stage of Atlunis, the 
^ architecture of tlio rarthenon, the sculptures of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, the painting of Polyguotus, tlui lyric 
poetry of Simonides and Idndar. I hope you will not 
suppose tliat I am insensible to the manifold beauty 
or magnificence of what Koman art produced in litera¬ 
ture, in building, in bust and statue, in graceful and 
fanciful ornament. But in the general Instory of art, 
Koman art seems to occupy much the same place as 
the age of Dryden and Pope occupies in the*, history of 
our own literature. Dryden and l\)po are illustrious 
names; but English poetry would l)o something very 
different from what it is if they were its only or its 
X, chief representatives. They might earn ns the credit 
fire, and taste, and exquisite and delicate finish of 
/ \workmansMp; nay, of a cautious boldness of genius, 
and chastened venturesomeness of invention; they 
would not entitle our literature to the praise of ima- 
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ginativeuess and originality. For that we must look 
to Cliaucer and Shakespeare and Milton, and to names 
which are yet recent and fresh among us; and I can 
hardly count the beautiful poetry of Home to be of 
this order, or to disclose the same kind of gifts. The 
greatest of Homan poets, in the grandest of his bursts 
of eloquence, confessed the imaginative inferiority of 
his people, and bade them remember that their arts, 
their calling, their compensation, were to crush the 
mighty, to establish peace, and give law to the world.^ 
I need not remind you how different in genius and 
faculty were the later nations of the south of Europe. 
Degenerate as their Homan ancestors would have 
accounted them for having lost the secret of conquest 
and empire, they won and long held a supremacy, in 
some points hardly yet contested, in the arts, in which 
imagination, bold, powerful, and delicate, invents and 
creates and shapes. In the noblest poetry, in paint¬ 
ing, in sculpture, in music, Italians led the way and 
set the standard; in some provinces of art they have 
been rivalled; in some, in time, surpassed; in some 
they are still unapproached. But without laying 
stress on their masterpieces, the point is that in 

^ Exqitlout alii spiraiitia niolliiis oci'a; 

Credo equidem; vivos duconfc do iiiariuorc vultus; 

Oralainfc causas moliiis, cadique meatus 
Dciscriboiit radio, ct siirgentia sidcra dicent; 

Tu rogoro imperio ]K)pulos, Homano, monicmto: 
llixi til>i (vnint artcis; ])acnH(pio unponorc luoroiu, 

Parccro subjectis, ct debcUaro suporbos. 
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the descendants of the sutgects of the Empire, so 

I 

hard and prosaic and businesslike, the^whole temper 
and tendency of these races is altered. A new and 
unsuspected spring in their nature has been touched, I 

and a current gushes forth, no more to fail, of, new 
aspirations and ideas, new feelings to be exj>ressed, 
new thoughts to be embodied. Imaginative faculty, ? 

in endlessly varying degrees of force and purity, be¬ 
comes one of the prominent and perm^euLt ^charact 

istics.of the race. Crowds of unknown poets and | 

painters all over Italy have yielded to the impulse, 

" and attempted to realise the ideal beauty that haunted 
them; and the masterpieces which are the flower and * 

crown of all art are but the picked and choice ex¬ 
amples out of a crop of like efforts—a crop with 
numberless failures, more or less signal, but which 5 

do nothing to discourage the passionate wish to 
employ the powers of the imagination. The place of | 

( one of the least imaginative among the great races of " 

history is taken by one of the most imaginative — 
one most strongly and specially marked by imagi- | 

native gifts, and most delighting in the use of them. 

Whence has c ome this chang e over the ch aracter 
of these nat ion s ? Whence, in these races sprung 
from the sulyects of the sternest of Empires and 
moulded under its influence, this reversal of the 
capital and leading marks, by which they are popularly J 

known and characterised; t his d ny elopment of the 
emotional part of their nature, this craving after the 
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beautiful in art ? Whence the ine xhaustible fertility 
and inventiveness, the unfailing taste and tact and 
measure, the inexpressible charm of delicacy and con¬ 
siderate forethought and exuberant sympathy, which 
are so distinctlyJFreiijeh, and which mark what is best 
in French character and French writing ? Whence 
that Itad^ splendour of imagination and profound 
insight into those subtle connections by which objects 
of tire outward senses stir and charm and ennoble the 
inward soul ? What was the discipline which wrought 
all this? Who was it, who in the ages of confusionV\ 
which followed the fall of the sowed and * 

ripe ned the seeds which were to blossom into such “ 
w ondro us poetry in the fourteenth century, into such a 
matchless burst of art in the fifteenth and sixteenth ? i 
Who touehed in these Latin race^ the hidden vein of ^ 
tenderness, the “fount of tears,” the delicacies and| 
courtesies of mutual kindness, the riches of art and! 
the artist’s earnestness ? Who did all this, I do not/ 
say in the fresh natures of the Teutonic invaders, for 
whom the name barbarians is a very inadeq^uate and 
misleading word, but in the spoiled and hardened 
child ren of an exhausted and ruined civilisation ? 

Can there be any question as to what produced this ^ 
change ? It was the conversion of these races to the 
f aith of Christ. Revolutions of character like this dof 
not, of course, come without many influences acting 
togetlior; and in this case the humiliations and long 
affliction of the Northern invasions produced their 
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deep effects. Hearts were br<jken and pride was 
tamed, and in their misery men took now account of 
fwhat they needed one from another. But the cause 
, of causes, which made other causes fruitful, was the 
I presence, in the hour of their, distress, of the Cliristian 
; Church, with its message, its tcaclung, and its discip- 
^ line. The Gospel was—in a way in which no religion, 
nothing which spoke of tlic unseen and the eternal, 
ever had been or could be—^a religion of the affections, 

' a religion of sympathy. By what it said, by the way 
' in which it said it, Christiaixity opened absolutely a 
1 new splicre, new possibilities, a new world, to humam 
f: affection^. This is what wo see in tlie conversions, 
h often so sudden, always so fervent/, in tlie New 
Testament, and in the early ages. Three great 
reyolations were nmdc which seized on 

human nature, and penetrated and captivatcid that 
part of it by wliicli men thought and felt, tlieir 
capacities for love and hope, for grief and joy. There 
was a new idea a nd s ense of sin; there was the 
humiliation, the companionship with us in our mortal 
life, of the Son of God, the Cross and the Sacrifi(*.e, of 
Him who was also the Most Highest; there was the 
new brotherhood of men with men in the family and 
Church of Christ and God. To the ii)roud, the 
reserved, the stern, the frivolous, the selfish, who mot 
the reflection of their own very selves in all society 
around them, there was disclosed a now tiling in the 
human heart and a now thing in the relations of men 
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to God and to one another. There woke up a hitherto 
unknown consciousness of the profound mystery of 
sin.;—certain, strange, terrible; and with it new 
searchings of heart, new agonies of conscience, a new 
train of the deepest feelings, the mingled pains and 
joys of penitence, the liberty of forgiveness, the 
princely spirit of sincerity, the ineffable peace of Go^d 
And with it came that unimaginable unveiling of the 
love of God, which overwhelms the imagination which 
once takes it in, alike whether the mind accepts or 
rejects it; which grave unbelief recoils from, as that 
strange story of a crucified God”; which the New - 
Testament expresses in its record of those ever-amazing 
words, '' God so loved the world that He gave Ilis only 
begotten Son, to the end that all that believe in Him 
should not perish, but liave everlasting life,”—the 
appearance in the world of time of the everlasting 
Word, of Christ the Sacrifice, Christ the Healer, 
Christ tlie Judge, Christ the Consoler of Mankind and 
their Eternal Portion. And then it made men feel 
that, bound togetlier in tliat^ august and never-ending 
brotherhood with the Holy One and the Blessed, they 
had ties and bonds one to another which transformed 
all their duties into services of tenderness and love. 
Once caught sight of, once embodied in tlie words of 
spokesman and interpreter of humanity like St._^ lCkud[,i 
these revdations could never more be forgotten. I 
Tlieso tilings were really believed; tliey were evcrf 
])resent to thought and imaginatioTi, rcvolutionisiugj 
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life, givi^ b irth to .love^strcmger making 

d^th beautiful and joyful, . The great deeps of man’s 
nature were broken up—one deep of the heart called 
to another, while the waves and storms of that great 
time of judgment were passing over the world. 
Here was the key which unlocked men’s tenderness; 
here, while they learned a new enthusiasm, they 
learned what they had never known of themselves, the 
secret of new a ffectio ns. And m_the dady^nd yearly 
progress of the struggling Church, these affections 
were fed and moulded, and deeply sunk into character. 

• The Latin races learned this secret, in the community 

• of conviction and hope, in the community of 
sufferiug, between the high-born and the slave,— 
they learned it when they met together at the place of 
execution, in the blood-stained amphitheatre, in the 
crowded prison-house, made musical with the sweet 
solemnities of gratitude and praise,” with the loving 
and high-hearted farewells of resignation and patience; 
they learned it in the Catacombs, at the graves of the 
martyrs, in the Eucharistic Eeast, in the sign of the 
Eedeemer’s Cross, in the kiss of peace; they learned it 
in that service of perpetual -prayer, in which early 
Latin devotion gradually found its expression and 
embodied its faith,—^in those marvellous combinations 

*of majesty and tenderness, so rugged yet so piercing 
and so pathetic, the Latin hymns; in those unequalled 
expressions, in the severest and briefest words, of the 
deepest needs of the soul, and of all the ties which bind 
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men to God and to one another, the Latin Collects; in 
the ever-repeated Psalter, in the Miserere and JDe Pro- 
fundis, in the Canticles of morning and evening and the 
hour of rest and of death, in the Magnificat and Num 
Bimittis, in the “ new song ” of the awful Te Beum .— 

Deep as the grave, high as the Eternal Throne. 

They learned it in that new social interest, that 
reverence and compassion and care for the poor, 
which, beginning in the elder Scriptures, in the 
intercessions of the Psalms for the poor and needy, and 
in the Prophetic championship of their cause against , 
pride and might, had become, since the Sermon 5n the ^ 
Mount, the characteristic of Christ's religion. They 
learned it in that new commandment of tlie Divine 
Founder of the Church, the great all-embracing 
Christian word, chmty. These are things which, 
sinking de^ into ir^’s perhaps without 

t^mjknowing it, the staple of their character. Here 
it is that we see, unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
account of one great change in the population of 
the South in modern and ancient times; of the 
contrast caused by the place which the * affections 
occupy, compared with the sternness and hardncBS 
alike of what was heroic and what was coxnmonplaco 
in ancient Italian character. Imagine a Koman of the ^ 
old stamp making the sign of the cross. Ho might 
perhaps do it superstitiously, as consuls might go to I 
see the sacred chickens feed, or augurs might smile at t 
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one another; but imagine him'doing it, as Dante, or 
Savonarola, or Pascal might do it, to remind himself 
of a Divine Friend, “ Who had loved him and given 
Himself for him.” 

And the same account, it seems to me, is to be 
given of the other great change in Southern character; 
the development of „ imaginative originality, _ and of 
creative genius in all branches of art in later times. 
It was that the preaching and belief of the Gospel 
opened to these races a new world, such as they had 
never dreamed of, not only of truth and goodness, but 
of Divin e beauty. Eugged and unlovely, indeed, was 
all that the outward aspect of religion at first pre¬ 
sented to the world: it was, as was so eloquently said ’• 
some time ago in this place, the contrast presented by 
the dim and dreary Catacombs underground to the 
pure and brilliant Italian sky and the monuments of 
. Eoman wealth and magnificence above. But in that 
poor and mean society, which cared so little for the 
things of sense and sight, there were nourished and 
growing up—for, indeed, it was the^hurch of the God 
o f all and all beauty, the chosen home of the 
Eternal Creating Spirit—thoughts of a perfect beauty 
above this world; of a light and a glory which the sun 
could never see: of types, in character ai^ in form, of 
grace, of sweetness, of nobleness, of tenderness, of per¬ 
fection, which could find no home in time—which 
were of the eternal and the unseen on which human 
^ By Professor Lightfoot. 
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life borderea, and which was to it, indeed, no foreign 
land/’ There these Koinans unlearned their old hard-'; 
ness and gained a new language and new faculties. 
Hardly, and with difficulty, and with scanty succes^, 
did they at first strive to express what glowed with 
such magnificence to their inward eye, and kindle^ 
their souls within them. Their efforts were rude— 
rude in art, often hardly less rude in language. But' 
that Divine and manifold idea before them, they knew 
that it was a reality; it should not escape them, 
though it still baffled them;—they would not let it go. 
And so, step by step, age after age, as it continue tof 
haunt their minds, it gradually grew into greater'^ 
distinctness and expression. From the rough attempts 1 
in the Catacombs or the later mosaics, in all their» 
roughness so instinct with the majesty and tenderness 
and severe sweetness of the thoughts which inspired 
them—from the emblems and types and figures, the 
trees and the rivers of Paradise, the dove of peace, the 
palms of triumph, the Good Shepherd, the hart no 
longer desiring,” but at last tdsting '' the water- 
brooks,” from the faint and hesitating adumbrations 
of the most awful of human countenances—from all 
these feeble but earnest attempts to body forth what 
the soul was ^ full of, Christian art passed, with per¬ 
sistent undismayed advance, through the struggles of 
the middle ages to the inexpressible delicacy and 
beauty of Giotto and Fra Angelico, to the Last Supper 
of Lionardo, to the highest that the human mind ever 
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imagined of tenderness and unearthly majesty, in the 
Mother and the Divine Son of the Madonna di San 
Sisto. And the same with poetry. The poetry of 
which the Christian theology"^was full from the first 
wrought itself in very varying measures, but with pro¬ 
found and durable effort, into the new mind and soul 
of reviving Europe, till it gathered itself up from an 
infinite variety of sources, history and legend and 
scholastic argument and sacred hymn, to burst forth 
in one mighty volume, in that unique creation of the 
regenerated imagination of the South,—eventful 
poem which made the Italians whatever might 
b^me of Italy,—the sacred song which set forth the 
wonderful fortunes of the soul of man, under God’s 
government and judgment, its loss, its discipline, its 
everlasting glory—the Divincb Commedia of Dante. 

I will illustrate these changes by two comparisons. 
Ernst, as to the development of the imaginative faculty. 
Compare, and I confine the comparison to this single 
point—compare, as to the boldness, and originality, 
and affiuence of the creative imagination—the JSneid 
of Yirgil and the Divina Commedia of Dante, whose 
chief glory it was to be Yirgil’s scholar. The Divina 
Commedia may, indeed, be taken as the measure and 
proof of the change which had come over Southern 
thought and character since the fall of the Empire. 
There can be no question how completely it reflected 
the national mind, how deeply the national mind 
responded to it. Springing full formed and complete 
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from its creator's soul, without model or precedent, it 
was at once hailed throughout the Peninsula, and 
acknowledged to he as great as after ages have thought 
it; it rose at once into its glory. Learned and un¬ 
learned, princes and citizens, recognised in it the same 
surpassing marvel that we in our day behold in some 
great scientific triumph ; books and commentaries were 
written about it; chairs were founded in Italian Uni¬ 
versities to lecture upon it. In the Divina Commedia 
Dante professes to have a teacher, an unapproachable 
example, a perfect master and guide;—^Virgil, the 
honom and wonder of Eoman literature. Master and 
scholar, the Mantuan of the age of Augustus, and the • 
Plorentine citizen of the age of the Guelfs and Ghibel- 
lines, his devout admirer, were, it need not be said, 
essentially different; but the point of difference on 
which I now lay stress is the place which the affec¬ 
tions, in their variety and fulness and perpetual play, 
occupy in the works of writers so closely related to ^ 
one another. Prom the stately grace, the supreme 
elegance,” from the martial and senatorial majesty of 
the Imperial poem, you come, in Dante, on severity 
indeed, and loftiness of word and picture and rhythm ; 
but you find the poem pervaded and instinct with 
human affectmns of every kind; the soul is free, and 
every shade of its feelings, its desires, its emotions, 
finds its expressive note; they pass from high to low, 
from deep to bright, through a scale of infinite range 
and changefulness ; you are astonished to find moods 
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of feeling which you thought peculiar and unobserved 
in yourself noted by the poet’s all-embracing sympathy. 
But this is no part of the Latin poet’s experience, at 
least of his poetic outfit; such longings, such anxieties, 
such despair, such indignation, such gracious sweetness, 
such fire of holy wrath, such fire of Divine love, 
familiar to our modern world, to our modern poetry, 
are strange to Virgil. ISTay, in his day, to the greatest 
masters of the human soul, to the noblest interpreters 
of its ideals, they had not yet been born. I suppose 
that in Virgil the places where we should look for 
examples of this bursting out of the varied play of the 
affections, native, profound, real, would be the account 
of the last fatal night of Troy, the visit to the regions 
and shades of the dead, the death of Pallas and his 
slayer Turnus, the episode, above all, of the soldier 
friends, Nisus and the young Euryalus. Who shall 
say that there is any absence of tender and solemn 
feeling ? The Italian poet owns, with unstinted and 
never-tiring homage, that here he learnt the secret and 
the charm of poetry. But compare on this one point 
—^viz. the presence, the vividness, the naturalness, the 
difersity, the frankness, of human affection,—compare 
\^th these passages almost any canto taken at random 
bf the Bivina. Commedia, and I think you would be 
/struck with the way in which, in complete contrast 
/ with the JSnddy the whole texture of the poem is 
penetrated and is alive with feeling; with all forms of 
grief and pity and amazement, with all forms of love 
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and admiration and delight and joy. In the story of 
Francesca, in the agony of the Tower of Famine, in 
the varied endurance and unfailing hope of the Pur- 
gatorio, in the joys and songs of the Paradiso, we get 
new and never-forgotten glimpses into the abysses 
and the capacities of the soul of man. 

In the next place, what I seek to illustrate is the 
d ifference in the place occupied by the affection s in 
men of the old and the new race, in the same great 
national group, a difference made, as I conceive, by 
Christianity. Let us take, as one term of the com¬ 
parison, the great and good Emperor JiLarc us Aure lius. 
Bis goodness is not only known from history, but we 
also have the singular and inestimable advantage of 
possessing “ a record of his inward life, or 

Commentaries, or Meditatio m^ or Thoughts'^foT by all 
these names has the work been called/’ I take this 
description from an essay on him by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, which gives what seems to me a beautiful and 
truthful picture of one of the most genuine and earnest 
and elevated souls of the ancient world. I cannot 
express my wonder, my admiration, my thankfulness, 
every time I open his book, and remember that it was 
written by a Eoman Emperor in the midst of war and 
business, and" remember also what a Eoman Emperor, 
the» master of the world, might in those days be, and 
what he often was. What is so touching is the 
mixture of heroic truth and purpose, heroic in its self- 
command and self-surrender, with a deep tenderness 
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not the less eyident because under austere restraint. 

'' It is by its accent of emotion/’ says Mr. Arnold, 

“ that the morality of M. Aurelius acquires its special 
character, and reminds one of Christian morality. The 

sentences ^f Seneca are _stinnila.ting..to the intellect; 

the sentences of E pictetus are f ortifying ^ to^ A e 
character; the sentences of Marcus Aurel ius find their 
way to the .so^.” In his opening pages, written 
apparently in camp in a war against the wild tribes 
of the Danube, he goes over in memory all his friends, 
remembering the several good examples he had seen 
in each, the services, great and small, to his moral 
nature he had received from each, and then thank¬ 
fully refers all to the Divine power and providence 
which had kept his life, thanking the gods, as Bishop 
Andrews thanks God in his devotions, for his good 
parents and good sister, for teachers kind, benefactors 
never to be forgotten, intimates congenial, friends 
sincere ... for all who had advantaged him by 
writings, converse, patterns, rebukes, even injuries ” 

. . . '"for nearly everything good”—thanking them 
that he was kept from folly and shame and sin— 
thanking them that though it was liis mother’s fate 
to die young, it was from her,” he says, ''that he 
learned piety and beneficence, and abstinence not only' 
from evil deeds but from evil thoughts ”—" that she 
had spent the last years of her hfe with him;” "that 
whenever I wished to help any man in his need, I 
was never told that I had not the means to do it: . . . 
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that I have a wife, so obedient, so affectionate, and 
so simple; that I have such good masters for my 
children” 

Two centuries later we come upon another famous 
bookThatmTin feeling, ®d jn this case in language, 

—the record of the history and experience of a soul 
thirsting and striving after the best. After the Medi¬ 
tations of the Eoman Emperor come the Confessi^^ ” 
ofjha..,0hxistian saint—St. Aug ustin e. It'ls not to 
my purpose to compare these two remarkable books 
except in this one point. In Marcus Aurelius, emo¬ 
tion there is, affection, love, gratitude to a Divine . 
Power which he knows not; but his feelings refrain • 
from speaking,—they have not found a language. In 
St. Augustine’s Confessions they have learned to speak, 
—they have learned, without being ashamed of them¬ 
selves, without pretence of unworthiness, to pour out j 
of their fulness. The chain is taken off the luuirt; I 
the lips are unloosed. In both books there is a retro¬ 
spect, earnest, honest, thankful, of the writer’s provi¬ 
dential education; in both, the writers speak of what 
they owe to their mother’s care and love. Both (thc| 
words of one are few) are deeply touching. But mud] 
the burst of passionate praise and love to God with/ 

which.Augivstine’s Confessions open—read the aecount)| 

of his mother’s anxieties during his wild boyhood and * 
youth, of his mother’s last days, and of the last con¬ 
versations between mother and son in liouso 

looking into the garden at Ostia ; ” and I think we 
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shall say that a new and hitherto unknown fountain 
of tenderness and peace and joy had been opened, 
deep, calm, unfailing, and that what had opened it was 
man^s new convictions of his relation to a living God 
of love, tlie Lord and object and portion of hearts and 
souls. ‘‘Thou madest us for Thyself,’' is his cry, 

/ “ and our heart is restless till it repose in Thee.” 
Hero is the spring and secret of this nejy alfection, 
this new power of loving:— 

“ What art Thou, 0 my God ? What art Thou, 
"" I beseech Thee, but the Lord my God ? For who is 
r God, besides our Lord,—^Who is God, besides our God ? 
0 Tliou Supreme; most merciful; most just; most 
secret, most present; most beautiful, most mighty, 

' most incomprehensible; most constant, and yet chang¬ 
ing all things; immutable, never new and never old, 
^ and yet renewing all things ; ever in action, and ever 
^ quiet; keeping all, yet needing nothing; creating, up- 
holding, filling, protecting, nourishing, and perfecting 
\ all things. . . . And what shall I say ? 0 my God, 

^ my life, my joy, my holy dear deliglit I Or what can 
^ any man say, when he speaketh of Thee ? And woo 
to those that speak not of Thee, but are silent in Thy 
praise; for even tliose who speak most of Thee may 
be accounted to be but dumb. Have mei^cy upon me, 
0 Lord, that I may speak unto Thee and praise Thy 
name.” 

To the light - hearted Greeks Christianity had 
turned its face of severity, of awful resolute hope. 
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The final victory of Christ, and, meanwhile, patient 
endurance in waiting for it—this was its great lesson 
to their race. To the serious, practical, hard-natured 
Eoman, it showed another side—'' love, joy, peace ” ; 
an unknown wealth of gladness and thankfulness and 
great rejoicing. It stirred his powerful hut somewhat 
sluggish soul; it revealed to him new faculties, dis¬ 
closed new depths of affection, won him to new aspira¬ 
tions and new nobleness. And this was a new and| 
real advance and rise in himo^^untu^ Th is e xpan- 1 
sio n of the power of feeEng and loving and imaginiijg, 

was as reg^y a ney?: eula - 

human^^capacities, a ne\v_ endowment and instrumentl • 
and grace, as any new and permanent enlargement of| 
the intellectual powers; as some new calculus, or the^ 
great modern conquests in mechanical science, or inJ^ 
the theory and development of music. The usi^ that 
men or generations have made of those enlarged 
powers, of whatever kind, is another matter. Each 
gift has its characteristic perversions; each per¬ 
version has its certain and terrible penalty. We 
all know but too well that this change has not cured 
the Southern races of national faults; that the tend¬ 
encies which it has encouraged have been greatly 
It* has not extirpated falsehood, idleness, 
passion, ferocity. That quickened and fervid imagina- 
tion, so open to impressions and eager to communicate 
them, has debased religion and corrupted art. But if 
this cultivation of the affections and stimulus given 
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Ito the imaginatiou have becMi compatible with much 

j 

I evil,“—with much acquiescence in wrong and absurdity, 
jwith much moral stagnation, much inertness of con- 
Jscience, much looseness of principle, — it must be 
{added, witli some of the darkest crimes and foulest 
I corruptions in history,—yet, on the other haml, it has 
;been, in the Southern nations, the^^secret of tlicir 
'excellence, and their best inlluences. This new 
example and standard of sweetness, of courtesy, of 
afTec-tionatencss, of generosity, of ready sympathy, of 
delight in the warm outpouring of the hciirt, of grace, 
of bright and of pathetic thouglit, of cntliusiasm for 
high and noldo beauty—what would tlio woxdd have 
been without it ? Of some of the n\ost captivating, 
most ennobling instances whieli history and society 
have to show, of what is greatest, purest, best in our 
nature, this has been the condition and the secret. 
And for tliis great gift and prerogative, that they have 
produced not only great men like those of the older 
race, captains, rulers, conquerors, — not only men 
greater than they, lords in the realm of intelligence, 
its discoverers and its masters,—but men liigli in that 
kingdom of the Spirit and of goodness winch is as 
much above tlic order of intellect as intellect is above 
material things,—for this the younger uraces of the 
* South are indel)tcd to Christianity. 




LECTTJEE III 


CHRISTIAOTTY AlO) THE TEUTONIC RACES 

At the time when the Roman Empire was the greatest 
power in the world, and seemed the firmest, a race • 
was appearing on the scene which excited a languid • 
feeling of uneasiness among Roman statesmen, and an 
artificial interest among Roman moralists. The states¬ 
man thought that this race might be troublesome as a 
neighbour, if it was not brought under the Roman 
rule of conquest. The moralists from their heights of 
civilisation looked with curiosity on new examples of 
fresh and vigorous nature, and partly in disgust, partly 
in quest of unused subjects for rhetorical declamation, 
saw in them, in the same spirit as Rousseau in later/ 
times, a c onfaast between their savaga.^^ vir tues and 
Roman^d^eneracy. There was enough in their love 
of enterprise and love of fighting to make their wild 
and dreary country a good exercise - ground for the * 
practice of serious war by the Legions; and gradually 
a line of military cantonments along the frontier of 
the Rhine and the Danube grew into important pro- 
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vincial towns, the advanced guard of Eoman order 
against the darkness and anarchy of the wilderness 
outside. When the Eonian chiefs were incapable or 
careless, the daring of the barbarians, their numbers, 
and their physical strength made their hostility for¬ 
midable ; the Legions of Varus perished in the defiles 
of the German forests, by a disaster like the defeat of 
Braddock in America, or the catastrophe of Afghani¬ 
stan ; and Koman Emperors were proud to add to 
their titles one derived from successes, or at least 
I campaigns, against such fierce enemies. The Komans 
} —^^why, we haxdly know—chose to call them, as they 
Y called the Greeks, by a name which was not their 
i own; to the Eomans they were Germans; to them¬ 
selves they were Diutisc, Thiudisco, Teutsch, Deut- 
scher, Latinised into TeutonaL . Wliat they were in 
themselves, in their 'Ways* and thoughts, the Komans 
in general cared as much as wo in general care about 
the black tribes of the interior of Africa or the Tartar 
nomads of Central Asia,—must we not almost add, 
about the vast and varied populations of our own 
l |India? What struck the Eomans most was that alter- 
I nation of savage ongi*gy and savage indolence and 
1 lethargy, which is like the successive^erocity and 

I torpor of the vulture and the tiger. Wha4 also partly 

I I impressed them was th(^ austerity and purity of their 
manners, t he honour paid to their women , the amount 
I of labour allotted or entrusted to them. But, after 
I all, they were barbarians, not very interesting except 
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to philosophers, not very menacing except to the 
imagination of alarmists ; needing to be kept in order, 
of course, as all wild forces do, but not beyond the 
strength, the majesty, and the arts of the Empire to 
control and daunt. T^ci^i^ describes the extermi¬ 
nation of a large tribe by the jealousy and combination 
of its neighbours; he speaks of it with satisfaction ! 
as the riddance of an inconvenience, and expresses an 
opinion that if ever the fortunes of the Empire should \j 
need it, the discord of its barbarian neighbours might I 
be called into play. But not even he seriously apj)re-1 
hended that the fortunes of the Empire would fail • 
before the barbarian hordes. There was one apparently 
widespread confederacy among the tribes, which for a 
time disquieted Marcus Aurelius; but the storm 
passed—and this ‘‘ formidable league, the only one 
that appears in the two first centuries of the Imperial 
history, was entirely dissipated, without leaving any 
traces behind in Germany.’’ No one then dreamed 
that they beheld in that race the destroyers and sup- 
planters of the ancient civilisation. Still less did any 
one then dream that in the forests and morasses of 
that vast region—“ peopled by the various tribes of 
one great nation, and comprising the whole of modern 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Einland, Livonia, 
Prussia, and the greater part of Poland ”—wore the 
fathers of a nobler and grander world than any tliat 
history had yet known ; that here was the race which, 
under many names, Franks and Allenuums, Angles 
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and Saxons and Jutes, Burgundians, Gotlis, Lombards, 
was first to overrun, and then rcviyjfy exhausted 
nations; that it was a race whicli was to assert its 
chief and lordly place in Europe, to occupy lialf of a 
new-found world, to inherit India, to fill the islands of 
unknown seas; to bo the craftsmen, the traders, tlic 
colonists, the explorers of the world. That it should 
bo the parent of English sailors, of German soldiers, 
this may not be so marvellous. That from it should 
have come conquerors, heroes, statesmen, ''men of 
blood and iron,’'—nay, great rulers and rniglity kings 
• —the groat Charles, Saxon Ottos, Franconian Ifenrys, 

^ Swabian Frederics, Norman Williams, English Edwards, 
seems in accordance witli the genius of the country¬ 
men of Arminius, the destroyer of the legions of 
|1 Augustus. But it is another thing to think that from 
\ the wild people described by Tacitus, or in tlie ninth 
I chapter of Gibbon, should have sprung Sliakespoaro 
j and Bacon, Erasmus and Albert Diirer, Leibnitj^: and 
bGoethe; that this race should have produced an Eng- 
. ilish court of justice, English and German workshops 
l lof tliought and art, English and German homes, 
ijEnglish and German religious feeling, and religious 
earnestness. 

I need not remind you of the history of this 
wonderful transition — a transition lasting thrqugli_, 
cen^fes, story 

is everywhere more or less the same. First came a 
period of overthrow, wasting, and destruction. Then, 
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instead of the fierce tribes retaining their old savage 
and predatory habits, they show a singular aptitude 
for change; they settle in the lands which they have 
overrun; they pass rapidly into what, in comparison 
with their former state, is a civil order, with laws, 
rights, and the framework of society. Angles and ] 
Saxons and Danes in Britain, Norsemen by sea, and • 
Blanks and Burgundians across the Ehine in Gaul, j 
comp^to ravine and plunder, and^stay^tp found a! 
cou^y; they arrive pirates and destroyers, urged on; 
by a kind of frenzy of war and ruin, a kind of mad¬ 
ness against peaceful life; and when the storm in 
which they come has passed away, we see that in the ; '• 
midst of the confusion they have created-the begin¬ 
ning of ^ng^.^ nations ; we see the foun^atiQn^^ dis- j 
tinctly lai Cpf Englan d, Normandy, and France. And 
next, when once the barbarian is laid aside, and poli¬ 
tical community begins, though the early stages may 
be of the rudest and most imperfect, beset with the 
remains of old savagery, and sometimes apparently 
overlaid by it, yet the idea of civil society and govern¬ 
ment henceforth grows with ever-accelerating force, 
with ever-increasing influence. It unfolds itseK in 
various forms and with unequal success; but on the 
whole the development of it, though often retarded 
and often fitful and irregular, has never been 
arrested since the time when it began. The tribes| 
of the same stock which continued to occupy the \ 
centre of Europe had the same general history as their ^ 
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foreign brethren. The great events of conquest, the 
contact of civilisation outside, the formation and 
policy of new kingdoms, all reacted on the home of 
\ the race; Gerinanv became the estabhshed seat,of..an 
i Empire whichT'inherited the name and the claims of 
I Eoim, the complement and often the rival of the new 
' spintual power which ruled in the ancient Imperial 
: city. 

Many caiises combined to produce this result. 
The qualities and endowments of the race, possibly 
their traditional institutions, certainly their readiness, 
to take in_n^ ideas and to adapt themselves to ^eat 
changes in life and^manners; their quickness in seiz¬ 
ing, in the midst of wreck and decline, the points 
which the ancient order‘presented for building up a 
new and advancing one; their instinct, wild and un¬ 
tamed as they were, for the advantages of law; thei|: 
curious power of combining what^^was Eoman md 
foreign with what was te naciously b^d~J.o,^^s „f eutonic 
ar^anc estral; their en^gy^andjianliness o f purpose, 
their unique and unconquerable elasticity of nature, 
which rose again and again out of what seemed fatal 
corruption, as it rose out of defeat and overthrow;— 
aU this explains the great transformation of the invad¬ 
ing tribes, the marvellous history of modern Europe. 
It was thus, no doubt, that the elder civilisations of 
Greece and Rome had arisen out of elements probably 
once as wild and unpromising as those from which our 
younger one has sprung; it was thus that, coming 
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from the mountains and the woods, from the cliase or 
the pasture-grounds, they learned, in ways and steps 
now hidden from us— 


To create 

A liousehold and a fatlier-land, 
A city and a state. 



But the fortunes of the elder and the newer civil¬ 
isations have hitherto been different in fruit and in 
permanence, and a force was at work in moulding the^ 
latter which was absent from the earlier. The Teu- 
tonic race found an unknown and unexpected spiritual 
power before them^, such as early Hellenes and Latins 
had never known. They found, wherever they came, 
a strange, organised one and united in a vast 

brotherhood, coextensive with the Empire, but not of 
it, nor of its laws and institutions; earthly in its out¬ 
ward aspect, but the repre^ntative and jmin is t er of a 
perpetual and ever-present kingdom of heayen; un- 
armed, defenceless in the midst of never-ceasing war, 
and yet inspiring reverence and receiving homage, 
and ruling by the word of conviction, of knowledge, 
of persuasion; arresting and startling the new con¬ 
querors with the message of another world. In the 
changes which came over the invading race, this 
undreamt-of power, which they met in their career, 
had the deepest and most eventful share.^ That 

^ In the new era, tlie first tiling wo meet with is the religious . 
jociety ; it was the most advanced, the strongest ; whether in the 
H^^n niunieipality, or at the side of the barbarian kings, or iii the 

Q 
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great society, which had half converted the Empire, 
converted and won over its concpierors. In their 
political and social development it took tlie lead in 
|conjnnction with their horn leaders. Legislation, 
'political and social, the reconstruction of a society in 
chaos, the fusion of old things with new, the adapta¬ 
tion of the forms, the laws, the traditions of one time 
to the wants of another, the smoothing of jars, the 
reconciling of conflicting interests, and still more of 
conflicting and dimly-grasped ideas, all iJiat laid tlie 
foundations and sowed the seeds of civil order in all 
its diversified shapes, as it was to he, — was the 
work not only of kings, princes, and emperors, 
hut, outwardly as much, morally much more, of 

graduated rauks of tlio couquorors who have hecomo lorda of l.ho land, 
Gvcu’ywhoro wo ohaorvo the j)rogoncq and tho irillu(uico 
Erom the fourtli Io”*T1xo thirteenth century it ia the Ohurc'h which 
always marclica in the front rank of civilisation. 1 must call your 
attention to a fact which stands at tho head of all others, and cluirac- 
tGriso.s the Christian Churcli in general—a fact which, so to speak, has 
|‘d0ci(lod its destiny. This fact is tho rnuty of the Churtdi, the uyitj of 
j the Chris Uan society, iiTo^ectivoly ofall diversities of time, of fjlacc, 

I of power, of language, of origin. Wonderful phtmoinonou ! It is just 
I at the moment wlien the Eonian Empire is l:)rcaking up and dis¬ 
appearing that tho Christian Church gathers itself up and takes its 

definitive form. Political unit y i^rialiLo a, r eligio iis ^ u.uijy.(.Miagcs. 

Populations endlessfy*''diK3fctirfn. origin, habits,* 81100011 , destiny, rush 
upon the scone ; all bocomos local and partial; every enlarged idea, 
every geiieml institution, 07017 great social arrangoineut is lost sight 
of; and in this moment this Christian Church proclaims most loudly 

t tho unity of its teaching, the universality of its law. And from tho 
bosom of tho moat friglitful disorder the world has over seen has 
arisen the largest and purest idea, perhaps, which over drew men 
together,—the^a of a Leo. xii. p, 230 . 
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the priest^ councils of the Christian 

Chigch.’^ 

These results and their efficient causes are in a 
general way beyond dispute. But can we trace, be¬ 
sides these political and social changes, any e^bin^l 
changes of corresponding importance ? Such changes, 
of course, there must have been, in populations alter¬ 
ing from one state to another, where the interval 
between these states is so enormous as that between 
uncivilised and civilised life. But it is conceivable, 
though, of course, not likely, that they might have 
been of little interest to those who care about human 
goodness and the development of the moral side of 
human nature. Qliina. has passed into a remarkable 
though imperfect civilisation, but without perceptible / 
moral rise. Or the changes may be perceptible only 
in individual instances, and not on that large scale 
which we take when we speak of national character. 
Do wj^^ ee in jbhe, Teuton ic races changes analogous to 
those which we believe we can tr ace in the Gr^k and 
the Latinjraces since they passed under th^disciplin 
of Christianity ? 

I think we .call. We must remember that we are 
on ground where our generalisations can but approxi¬ 
mate to the true state of the case, and that when we 
speak of national character we speak of a thing which, 
though very striking at a distance and in gross, is 
vague and tremulous in its outlines, and in detail is 
full of exceptions and contradictory instances. Come 
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too near it, and try to hold it too tightly, and it seems 
to elude our grasp, or, just when we have seized a 
distinct thought, to escape from us. We are made to 
feel by objectors that what is shared by so many 
individual and definite characters, and shared in such 
endlessly varying proportions, must be looked upon 
more as an ideal than as anything definitely and 
tangibly realised. And, again, when we speak of 
something common to the Teutonic race, we must 
remember the differences between its different great 
branches,—in Germany, in the hTetherlands, in the 
Scandinavian countries, in England and its colonies. 
But for all that, there seem to be some comnxoii.. and 
characteristic features recognisable in all of them, in 
distinction from the Latin or Latinised races; gifts 
and qualities to be found, of course, in individuals of 
the other races, but not prominent in a general 
survey; ideals if you like, but ideals which all who 
are under the ordinary impressions of the race wel¬ 
come as expressing what they think the highest and 
presuppose as their standard. There must be some 
reahty attaching to such ideals, or they would never 
have become ideals to which men dehght to look. 
Eully admitting all the reserves and abatements 
necessary, we can speak of general paints of char¬ 
acter in the Teutonic race and try to trace their 
formation. 

There a great and important differ mce in the, 
c onditions under which Clm stianitv came to the dif- 
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feient populations of tlie old world. To Greeks and 
to Latms it came as to people who had' long been 
xinder a civilisation of a high order, whose habits and 
ideas were formed by it, and who had gone further in 
all that it can do for men than had ever been known 
in the world before. To t ^ Te utonic races, on the | , 
contrary, it came when they had stilPfo^arn almost Ij 


the first elements of ciyijj^ed life; and it was aloi^ | 


with Christian teaching that they learned them. It|| 
took them fresh from barbarism, and was the fountain J 
gnd^ dj^Baakex of their civilisation. There was yet|/ 
another difference. Christianity gained its hold oni * 
the Greeks and Eomans in the time of their deep • 
disasters, in the overthrow and breaking up of society, 
amid the suffering and anguish of hopeless defeat. 

It came to them as conquered, subjugated, down¬ 
trodden races, in the lowest ebb of their fortunes. 


It came to the Teutonic races as to conquerors,! 
Hushed with success, in the mounting flood’^lif tlieirl 
new destiny . In one case it had to do with men 
cast down from their high estate, stricken and reel¬ 
ing under the unexampled judgments of God; it 
associated itself with their sorrows; it awoke and 
deepened in them the consciousness of the accumu¬ 
lated and frightful guilt of ages; it unlocked and 
subdued their hearts by its inexhaustible sympathy 
and awful seriousness; it rallied and knit them once 
more together in their helplessness into an unearthly 
and eternal citizenship; it was their one and great 
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, consoler in the miseries of the world. In the Chris- 
j tian literature of the falling Empire in the fourth and 
’ fifth centuries, in such books as St. Augustine's City 
. of God, or Salvian's book on the Government of God, 

: we may see, in its nascent state, the influence of 
Christianity on the shattered and afflicted race which 
; had once been the lords of the world. But with the 
new nations which had arisen to be their masters the 
business of Christianity and the Church was not_so 
much to cj^fort as to Jame. They had not yet the 
deep sins of civilisation to answer for. The pains and 
" sorrows of all human existence had not to them been 

r 

^ rendered more acute by the habits, the knowledge, the 
intense feeling of refined and developed Life. They 
suffered, of course, like all men, and they sinned like 
all men. But to them the ministry of Christianity 
was less to soothe suffering, less even, as with the 
Tmen of the Eoman world, to call to repentance for sins 
11 against conscience and light, than to lay hold on fresh 
I land impetuous natures; to tmn them from the firsk 
} j |n the right direction; to control and regenerate noble 
1 InstinctsTlio awaken conscience; toji mble prid e; to 
ipurb luxuriant and sel^reliant strength; to train and 
pducate and apply to high ends the force of powerful 
wills and masculine characters. Andj historically, 
this appears to have been its earliest work with its 
Teutonic converts. The Church is their schoolmaster, 
their legislator, their often considerate, and sometimes 
over-indulgent, but always resolute, minister of ^discip- 
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line. Of as time went on, this early office 

was greatly enlarged and diversified. But it seems to 
jiie that the effects of Christianity on their national 
oharacter, as it was first forming under religious in¬ 
fluences, are to be traced to the conditions under 
which those influences were fir^t exerted. 

I have said that the grea^ obvious change observ- 
a.l)le in the Latin nations since they j)asscd under 
Ohristianity seemed to me to be the development of 
t>lie affections; the depths of the heart were reached 
£LXid touched as they never were before; its fountains 
were unsealed. In the same school the German, • 

were made by degrees familiar with the most wonder- • 
flal knowledge given here to man to know,—an.insighti 
i ri.to .Jhe depths of his own being, the steady contcm-\ 
i:> Jatioi i.^of the secrets, thej^^ the riddles of his) 
They learned this lesson first from] 
Uatin teacliers, who had learned it themselves in the 
X^salms, the Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul and St. 
John, and in whom thought had stirred tlie deepest 
oxnotions, and kindled spontaneously into the now 
la^nguage of religious devotion. How profoundly this 
crlTected the unfolding character .of the Teutonic 
j>eoples; how the tenderness, the sweetness, tlio 
oa.rnestness, ® the solemnity, the awfulness of the 
Clrristian faith sank into their hearts, dilfuscd itself 
■fltrough their life, allied itself by indestructil)lG bonds 
witli what was dearest and what was highest, with 
Llxeir homes, their assemblies, their crowns, their 
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graves—all this is marked on their history, and 
I reveals itself in their literature. Among them, as 
^ among the Latin races, religion opened new springs in 
' the heart, and made new channels for the affections; 
channels, as deep, as full, as diversified, in the ISrorth 
as in the South; though they were less on the sur¬ 
face; though they sometimes wanted freedom and 
naturalness in their flow; though their charm and 
beauty, as well as their degeneracy or extravagance, 
forced themselves less on the ey 6 . We may appreciate 
very variously the forms and phases of religion and 
religious history in the ISTorthern races. You may 
find in them the difference, and the difference is 
immense, ranging between mere vague, imaginative, 
religious sentiment, and the profoundest convictions 
of Christian faith. The moment you touch particular 
questions, instantly the divergences of judgment and 
sympathy appear, as to what is rehgion. But the 
obvious experience of facts and language, and the 
evidence of foreigners alike attest how, in one form 
^or another, religion has penetrated deeply , into the 
jnational character Wth of Germany andMErg^ 
^ow s mous a nd energetic is the rehgous e lement in 
|it, and with what tenacity it has stood its ground 
against the direst storms. 

But the German stock is popularly credited with 
an especial value for cer ^in j pDeat.jc^ ges^of virti^ 
of which the germs are perhaps discernible in its early 
Instory, but which, in their real nature, have been the 
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growth of its subsequent experience and training. It 
is, of course, childish and extravagant to make any 
claims of this kind without a vast margin for signal 
exceptions; all that can justly be said is that public 
opinion has a special esteem and admiration for 
certain virtues, and that the vices and faults which it 
specially dislikes are their opposites. And the virtues 
and classes of virtues which have been in a manner 
canonised among us, which we hold in honour, not 
because they are rare, but because they are regarded 
as congenial and belonging to us,—the virtues our 
regard for which colours our judgments, if it does not| 
always inlluence our actions,—are t he gr oujo of virtues 
c oniiect ed w Trul|i ; the virtues of Manhness; the 
virtues which have relation to Law; and the virtues. 

, - - I* 

I mean by the virtues connected with Truth, not 
only tlie search after what is true, and the speaking 
of wliat is known or believed to he true, but the 
regard generally^ for what is real; substantial, gonimie, 
soli^ which is shown in some i^ortions of tlic race hy 
a 'distrust, sometimes extreme, of theories, of intel¬ 
lectual, subtleties, of verbal accuracy,—the taste for 
plainness and simplicity of life and manners and 
speech,—the^ strong sense of justice, large, unil inching, 
consistent; tlie power and will to be fair to a strong 
opponent, — the inipatience of affectation and pre¬ 
tence; not merely the disgust or amusement, but the 
deep moral indignation, at shams and imposture,-—• 
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the dislike of over- statement and exaggeration; the 
fear of professing too much; the shame and horror of 
seeming to act a part; the sacrifice of form to sub¬ 
stance ; . the expectation and demand that a man 
should say what he really means — say it well, 
forcibly, elegantly, if he can; but anyhow, rather say 
it clumsily and awkwardly than say anything lut 
j what he means, or sacrifice his real thought to his 
‘ rhetoric. I mean, too, that unfeced and honest 

modesty both of intellect and conduct which comes 
.— **- • . - ^ ^ — 

naturally to anjr man ^ho takes a true measure^^^o^ 

himself and his doings. Under the virtues of Manli- 

. 

n m, I mean those that belong to a serious estimate of 
the uses, the capacities, the call of human life; the 
duty of hard work; the value and jealousy for true 
liberty; independence of soul, deep sense of responsi¬ 
bility and strength not to shrink from it, steadiness, 
endurance, perseverance; the power of sustaining 
cheerfully disappointment and defeat; the temper 
not to-make much of trifles, whether vexations or 
pleasures. I include that great self - commanding 
power, to which we give the name of mora l courag e; 
which makes a man who knows and measures all that 
his decision involves, not afraid to be alone against 
numbers; not afraid, when he knows that he is right, 
of the consciousness of the disapprobation of his fel¬ 
lows, of the face, the voice, the frown, the laugh, of 
those against him;—^moral courage, by which a man 
holds Ms own judgment, if reason and conscience bid 
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liim, against his own friends, against his own side, and 
of wliich, perhaps, the highest form is that by which 
Ire is able to resist, not the sneers and opposition of 
the bad, but the opirdon and authority of the good. 
All these are such (jualities as spring from the deep 
a nd this life is a place of trial, 

probatio n, discipline, effort^ to be followed by fTreal 
judgment I mean by the virtues having relation to 
Jjayi, tlie readiness to submit private interests and 
■wiSbes to the control of public authority ;, to throw a 
consecration around the unarmed forms and organs of 
this authority; to obey for conscience sake, and out of 
a free aud loyal obedience, and not from fear* the 
self-control, the patience, which, in spite of the tre¬ 
mendous inequalities and temptations of human con¬ 
ditions, keep society peacefully busy; which enable 
men, even under abuses, wrong, provocation, to claim 
a remedy and yet wait for it; which makes them have 
faith in the ultimate victory of right aud sound 
reason ; which teaches men in the keen battles of 
political life, as it has been said, to “quarrel by 
rule ” ; which instinctively recoils from revolution 
under the strongest desire for change. The phrase, 
^ as a boast be sometimes 

very rudely •contradicted by laets; but it expresses an 
idea and a standard. I add the virtues of l^TUy-— 
not forgetting how very little any race or people can 
venture to boast over its neighbours fur its rovereuce 
and faithfulness to these high laws of (lod and man’s 
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kiieuat/ure; but rcnuciubcring als(> all iluil has made 
family life so sacred and so iiolilc ainon*^ us; all that 
lias made ( iermau and Knglisli households such schools 
of goodness iu its strongest and its gentU^st forms, such 
slirincs of love, and holiness, and peace, the seend/ 
plac^es where man’s deepest gladness and detvpc‘st griefs 
—never, in trutli, very far ai>art—meet and are slid- 
tered. Tluise are tilings which, in diircrent propor¬ 
tions and different degrees of jicrfection, we lidievo 
to liave marked ilic development of charactcu* in the 
ItJerman races. I do not say, far indeed from it, tliat 
lall this is to bo seen among us,—that W(‘. do ac('.ordiug 
^ |to all tliis; hut 1 do say that we always honour it, 
|always acknowledge it our only allowahlo standard. 

These things are familiar enough. Hut it is not 
always so familiar to us to measure the immense 
interval between these tyiHB of characUu’ and the rude 
primitive elements out of whieh tlu‘.y have been 
moulded, or to gauge the force of the ageiieics wliidi 
kid hold of those elements, wlien it was (piite within 
the compass of possibility that they might have re¬ 
ceived an entirely different impulse and direction 
agencies which turned their wild, aimless, apparently 
untameable, energies from their path of wasting and 
ruin, into courses iu which they were slowly to lie 
kshionod anew to the highest uses and purposes of 
human life. There is nothing iuconceivalilo iu the 
notion that wliat the invading tribes were iu tbeir 
original seats for centuricB they might have continued 
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to be in their new conquests; that the invasion might^ 
have been simply the sju’ead and perpetuation of a 
hopeless and fatal barbarism. As it was, a long time 
passed before it was clear that barbarism had not 
taken possession of the world. But J)he one power 
whicli could really cope with it, the one power to 
which it would listen, which dared to deal with these 
terrible newcomers with the boldness and frankness 
given by conviction and hope, was the Christian. 
Church. It had in its possession, influence, ideas, 
doctrines, laws, of which itself knew not the full 
regenerating power. We look back to the early acts 
and policy of the Church towards the new na!;ions, 
their kings and their people; the ways and works of 
her missionaries and lawgivers, Ulfilas among the 
Goths, Augustine in Kent, Eemigius in France, Boni¬ 
face in Germany, Anschar in the North, the Irisli 
Columban in Ihxrgundy and Switzerland, Benedict at 
Monte Cassino ; or the reforming kings, tlie Arian 
Tlieodoric, the great German Charles, the great English 
Alfred. Measured by the light and the standards they 
have helped us to attain to, their methods no doubt 
surprise, disappoint—it may be, revolt us; and all 
tliat we dwell upon is the childislincss, or the iin|)er- 
fect morality* of their attempts. But if there isauy“|| 
tiling certain in liistory, it is tliat in those' 
communications of the deepest trutlis, in, these 
(luestionable modes of ruling minds and souli 
sctuls were sown of all that was to make the 
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and the glory of the foremost nations. They im¬ 
pressed ngon men in their strong, often cqayse, way 
th^tr^th. was the most precious_and^^^ m^ ^of 

thing^7-—truth-seeking, truth-speaking, truth in 
life, was raan;;a.^upxme —the enjoyment of it his 

highest blessedness on earth; and they did this, even 
though they often fell miserably short of the lesson of 
their words, even though they sometimes, to gain high 
ends, turned aside into the convenient, tempting paths 
of untruth. Truth, as it is made the ultimate ground 
of religion in the New Testament; Truth, as a thing 
of reality and not of words; Truth, as a cause to con¬ 
tend for in lifelong struggle, and gladly to die for— 
this was the ne^ deep, frujtMjd^ the 

a^kening dawn of though t, in Jhe infant ^civilisation 
of t he North . I^bec^^ obstinate; it 

bo re m any and various fruits; it was the parent of 
fervent, passionate belief—^the parent, too, of passionate 
scepticism; it produced persecution jmd intolejance; 
it produced resolute and unsparing reforma^^ns, in¬ 
dignant uprisings against abuses and impostures. Eut 
t^,ffleat idea of J:ru whatever be its consequences, 
the assumption of its attainableness, of its precious¬ 
ness, comes ..to us, as a pojpular belief ancl^ axiom, from 
the,.E^ Tes tame nt, through the word and ministry of 
thOv, Christian Church, from its first contact with the 
new races; it is the distinct product of that great 
l^m, for the first time made to all the world by the 
Gospel, and earnestly responded to by strong and 
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.simple natures—the claim of reality and truth made 
in the words of Him who said, “ I am the Way, and 
•the Truth, and the Life/’ 

I have spoken of three other groups of virtues 
which are held in special regard and respect among ^ 
us—those connected with manliness and hard work,^' 
with reverence for law and liberty, and with pure 
fomily life. The rudiments and tendencies out of| 

which these have grown appear to have been early! 

1 

marked in the German races; but they were only 
rudiments, existing in company with much wilder and 
stronger elements, and liable, amid the changes and 
chances of barbarian existence, to be paralysed or 
trampled out. No mere barbarian virtues could by 
themselves have stood the trial of having won by con¬ 
quest the wealth, the lands, the power of Home. But 
their guardian was there. What Christianity did for) 
these natural tendencies to good was to adopt them, 
to watcli over them, to discipline, to consolidate them. 
The energy which warriors were accustomed to put 
forth in their efforts to conquer, the missionaries and 
ministers of Cliristianity exhibited in their enterprises 
of conversion and teaching. The crowd of unknown 
saints whose names fill the calendars, and live, some 
of them, only in the titles of our churches, mainly 
represent the age of heroic spiritual ventures, of which 
we see glimpses in the story of St. Boniface, the apostle 
of Germany; of St. Columban and St. Gall, wandering 
from Ireland to reclaim the barbarians of the Burgun- 
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dian deserts arid of the shores of tlio Swiss la,Ices. It 

, was among men like these—men who were then 
termed emphatically “ men of religion ” —• that the 
new raccis first saw the example of life ruled by a 
great and serious purpose, which yet was not one of 
ambition or the excitement of war; a life of delilier- 
ate and steady industry, of hard and uncomplaining 
, labour; a lifc^ as full of activity in peace, of stout and 
^ bi’ave woilv, as a warrior's was wont to be in the camp, 
Lon the march, in the battle. It was in these men, 
j and in the Christianity which they taught, and which 
- Sinsiiired and governed them, that the lathers of our 
^Xmodem nations first saw exemplified the sense of 
{human responsibility, first learned the nolileness of a 

( ruled and disciplined life, first enlarged their thoughts 
of the uses of existence, first were taught tlie dignity 
and sacredness of honest toil. Tlicse great axicims^^of. 
iQoderii life passpd silently from the special liDmes^pf 

religious employment to those of civil; from tho 

..... *' " ’ 

cloisters and cells of men who, when ilicy wmxi not 
engag(Hl in worship, were engaged in fiedd-work or 
hook-work,—clearing tlic forest, extending cultiva-tion, 
multiplying manuscripts,—to the guild of the crafts¬ 
man, the shop of the trader, ihe study of the scholar. 

generated and fed these ideas what w 
in§nly and worthy in man . Once started, they were 
reinforced from other sources; thought and ( 3 xperience 
enriched, corrected, and co-ordinated tlunn. Hut it 
was the power and sanction of a religion and a creed 
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which lirst broke men into their yoke that now seems 
so easy, gradually wrought their charm over human 
restlessness and indolence and pride, gradually lucon- 
ciled mankind to the ideas, and the ideas to mankind, 
gradually impressed them on that vague but yet real 
thing which we call the general thought and mind of 
a nation. It was this, too, that wrought a further 
and more remarkable change in elevating and refhitog 
the3Id manliness of the race. It brought into the 
dangerous" life of the warrior the sense of a common 
hunu inity, the great idea of self-sacrificing duty. It “ 
was this religion of mercy and peace, and yet of strength 
and purpose, which out of the wild and conflicting • 
elements of what we call the age of chivalry gr,a(lually| 
formed a type, of character in which gentleness, gene-', 
rosity, sympathy were blended with the most daring/'/ 
courage,—the Christian soldier, as we have knowi¥ 
him in the sternest tasks and extremest needs, in con¬ 
quest and in disaster, ruling, judging, civilising. It was 
the sense of duty derived from this religion to the tra¬ 
ditions and habits of a great service, which made strong 
men stand fast in the face of death, while the weak 
were saved, on the deck of the sinking Bwhenhcml, 

So with respect to law and freedom. I suppose 
that it may be set down as a characteristic of the race, 
that in very various degrees and proportions, and 
moving faster or slower in different places and times, 
tliere has been throughout its history the tendency and 
persistent purpose to hold and secure in combination 

R 
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hoilb tliesG great blcsBings. Of courBc there are tracts 
of history where this deinaiul of the national conscience 
seems suspended or extinguished ; hut it has never 
disappeared for a time, even under Oennaii fciidalisni 
or despotism, witliout making itself felt in some shape, 
and at last reasserting itself in a more delliiito and 
advanced form. It involves the jealous sense of per¬ 
sonal rights and independence along with deference, 
respectful, and perhaps fervently loyal, to autliprity 
believed to be rightful; a steady obedience to law 
when law is liclicved to lie just, with an cipially steady 
.Klisposition to resent its injustice. How lias this temper 
Sheen rooted in our race? The ipiick (celings and 
sturdy wills of a high-spirited people will account for 
j)art, but not for all; where did tluiy learn S(3lf:cpiU" 
mand as well as courage, the determination to be 
.|)atient as well as iidlexiblc ? Thoylearmal it in thos(‘ 
I'bhristian hleas of man’s individiial impoi lane e and 
* iorpoiate br()tlun;hppd those Clinstian 

i^essons and inlliiences, which wo see dilfused tlirough 
the early attempts in these races to state princijiles of 
government and lay down rules of law. Tlioy 1(‘,{trued 
it in the chartictoristic and memorable struggles of the 
best and noblest of the Christnui clergy itgainst law¬ 
lessness and self-will, whether shown in the license of 
social manners, or in the tyranny of kings and nobles; 
in their stout assertion against power and force, of 
franchises and liberties, which, tliough in tlic first 
instance the privileges of a few, were the seeds of the 
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rights of all. We sec in the clergy a continued effort 
to bring everything under the sovereignty of settled, 
authoritative law, circimiscribing individual caprice, 
fencing and guarding individual rights ; from them 
the great conception passed into the minds of the 
people, into the practice and policy—in time often the 
wider and more comprehensive policy and practice— 
of civil legislators and administrators. The interpret¬ 
ation of the great Christian precepts connecting social 
life and duties with the deepest religious thought 
passed into the sphere of politicalj)rinciples and order: 
“ to Caesar the things that arc Caesar’s ” ;—“ let "every 
soul be subject to the higher powers”;—“ as free, yet 
not using your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness ” ; 
“ God hath set the members in the body as it liath 
pleased Him . . . and the eye cannot say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee ; nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you.” These and such like 
great rules of order and freedom, coupled with the 
tremendous words of the Psalms and Proidiets against 
oppression and the pride of greatness, found sympa¬ 
thetic response in Teutonic minds and germinated in 
them into traditions and x)hilosophical doctrines, the 
real root of which may be forgotten, but which indeed 
cQine down from the Christian education of. the bar- 
b arian tri bes, and to the attempts of their teachers to 
bring out the high meaning of the Christian teacliing 
about what is due from man to man in the various 
relations of society. Be it so, tliat these attempts 
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were one-sided and crude ones, that the struggles to 
i seize this meaning were often baffled. But all history 
? is the record of imperfect and unrealised ideas; and 
■ nothing is more unphilosophical or more unjust than 
to forget the place and importance which such attempts 
had in their time, and in the scale of improvement. 
We criticise the immature and narrow attempts of the 
ecclesiastical champions of law. Let us not forget 
that they were made at a time when, but for them, 
the ideas both of law and of liberty would have 
perished. 

And one more debt our race owes to Christianity 
—the value and. love which it has infused into us for 
a pu^^nd aff|^tiQnate and peag^l home. Not that 
dome^ic life does not often show itself among the 
Latin races in very simple and charming forms. But 
Ho77ie is specially Teutonic, word and thing. Teutonic 
sentiment, we know, from very early times, was proud, 
elevated, even austere, in regard to the family and the 
relations of the sexes. This noblen ess of heathenism . 
Christianity consecrated an d transformed into all the 
b eautiful shapes of ho u^hpld piet y, ho usehold affection , 
household Home has become the 

great possession, the great dehght, the great social 
achievement of our race; its refuge from the storms 
and darkness without, an ample compensation to us 
for so much that we want of the social brilliancy and 
enjoyment of our Latin brethren. Eeverence for the 
household and for household life, a high sense of its 
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duties, a keen relish for its pleasures, this has been a 
strength to German society amid much to unsettle it. 
The absence of this taste for the quiet and unexcited 
life of home is a formidable symptom in portions of 
our race across the Atlantic. And when home life, 
with its sanctities, its simplicity, its calm and deep 
joys and sorrows, ceases to have its charm for us in 
England, the greatest break - up and catastrophe in 
English history will not be far off. 

And now to end. I have endeavoured to point out ^ t 
how those great groups of common qualities which we 
call national character have been in certain leading 
instances profoundly and permanently affected by • 
Christianity. Christianity addresses^ itself primarily 
and directl y to individuals. In its proper action, its 
purpose and its business is to make men saints ; what 
it has to do with souls is far other, both in its discip¬ 
line and its scope, from what it has to do with nations 
or societies. Eurther, its effect on national^..character- 
istics must b e conseq uent on its effect on" individuals; 
an effluence from the separate persons whom it has 
made its own, the outer undulations from centres of 
movement and tendency in single hearts and con¬ 
sciences. Of course such effects are quite distinct ;jl 
they differ iU motive, in intensity, in shape, and form.^. 
What is immediate and full in the one case is second-^ .* * 
ary and imperfect in the other, largely mixed and|j 
diluted with qualifying, perhaps hostile, influences.| 
But nations really have their fortunes and Jd^tory 
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independently of the separate individuals composing 
them; they have their faults, their virtues, their 
"crhries^ their fate; and so in tliis broad, loose, and yet 
I not unreal way, they have their characters. Christi- 
i, anity, which spoke^at first to men one by nne, went 
' fpxth a high Imperial power, into the “ wilderness of 
the people,” and impressed itself (mjontmi^. Christi¬ 
anity, by its public language and public efforts, made 
man infinitely more interesting to man than ever he 
was before. Doubtless, the impression was much more 
imperfect, inconsistent, equivocal, than in the case of 
individuals. But for all that, the impression, within 
' its own conditions and limits, was real, was strong, 

, was lasting. Further—and this is my special point 
now,—it was of great importance. National character 
is indeed a thing of time, shown on the stage of this 
, earthly and transitory scene, adapted to it and par- 
; taking of its incompleteness. The interests, the perfec¬ 
tion of souls, are of another order. But nothing can be 
unimportant which affects in any way the improve¬ 
ment, the happiness, the increased hopes of man, in 
any stage of his being. And nations and societies, 
with their dominant and distinguishing qualities, are 
the ground on which souls grow up, and have their 
better or worse chance, as we speak, fof the higher 
^ discipline of inward religion. It is all-important how 
habits receive their bias, how the controlling and often 
imperious rules of life are framed; with what moral 
assumptions men start in their course. It is very 
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important to ns, as iiulividiials, whether or not we 
grow up in a society where polygamy and slavery are 
impossible, where veracity is exacted, where duelling 
is discountenanced, where freedom, honour, chastity, j 
readiness for effort and work, are treated as matters L 
of course in those with whom we live. 

We have seen that Christianitx is^ve^^^ in 

its influe on differeiit national characters. It has 
wrought with nations as with men. For it does not 
merely gain their adherence, but within definite limits 
it develops differences of temperament and mind. 
Human nature has many sides, and under the po'^er- 
ful and fruitful influence of Christianity these^ sides • 
are brought out in varying proportions. Unlike 
Mahometanism, which seems to produce a singularly 
uniform monotony of character in races, however 
naturally different, on which it gets a hold, Chxisti-' 
anity has been in its results, viewed on_a large scale, j 
as singularly diversified — not only diversified, but 
incomplete. It has succeeded, and it has failed. For 
it has aimed much higher, it has demanded much 
more, it has had to reckon with far more subtle and 
complicated obstacles. Jf, it had mastered its special 
provinces of human society as Mahometani^^m lias 
mastered Arabs and Turkfi, the world would lie very 
diflerent from what it is. Yes; it has falhm far short * 
of that completeness. Tlie fruits of its power and 
discipline have been partial. It is open to any on(‘,, 
and easy (mougb, to i)oint out the shortcomings of 
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saints; and, much more, the faults and vices of 
Christian nations. But the lesson of history, I tliiiik, 
is this: mt that all the good which might have been 
hoped for to society has followed from the appearance 
of Christian religion in the forefront of human life; 
not that ill tins wilful and blundering world, so 
full of misused gifts and wasted opportunities iirul 
disappointed promise, mistake and mischief have 
never been in its train.; 7wl that in th(‘, nations 
wliere it has gained a footing it has mastered their 
besetting sins, the falsehood of (me, the ferocuty of 
another, the charactoistic sensuality, the characteristic 
arrogance of others. But history teach(>.s . 3 il._thia: 
that in tracing back the’course of human improve¬ 
ment we ccmic, in one (uise a^ anotlier, iipQii C^^ 
tianity as tbc^soiircpirpin wliich imprcivcniyjxit^dcuiv^^^^^^ 
its prm^l^ ; wc find no other source 

adecj[uate to account for the new spring of amend¬ 
ment ; and, witlioul it, no other sources of good could 
4iaye been rehed upon It was not only iho strongest 
clement of saint.ay change, but one without whicdi 
others would have had no chance. And, in the next 
place, the least and most imperfect instance of what 
it has done has this uniciuo (quality—-that Oliristianity 
c mrriesjwith in it a Belf-corroetjng power,"‘ready to act 
whenever the will amves to use tins power; tliat it 
suggests improvement, and furnishes materials for a 
further step to it. What it has done anywhere^ wliat 
it has done where it has done most, hnivc'is mucdi to 
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do ; but mynpi^hcTG it braves tho ground gaiinul on 
whicii to do it, and tlio ideas to guide tlu*. riddniuvr in 
doing it. We should he cowards to tliitdc that thoH(‘. 
mighty and bencfic 3 ent powers which won this ground 
for us, and produced these ideas in dark and very 
unliap])y times, cannot in our ha])pier days accomplish 
even more. Tliose ancient and lar-distant age^s, which 
liave been ocenpying onr attention Iutc for a litth' 
wliile, amid the prcissuro and strain of oin* busy 
present, we may, we ought, to leave', far ludiind, in 
what we liope to achieve. But in our (^jigm'iu'ss for/ 
improvement, it coucorns us to be on our guard 
against the temptation of thinking that wt‘. eairbavu' • 
the fruit or tlie flower and yet destroy the root-; t.luit'j 
wo may retain the high view of human nature whiidi 
has grown with th('. growth of Ohristian nations, ami 
discard tliat revelation of Diviiu^ lovc'. and humjin 
destiny of whicli that view forms a |mrt or a const*.* 
(pienee; that wo may nd-ain th(3 moral (uuu*gy, and 
yet make light of the farfdi, that produeiul it-. It. 
concerns ns to rememlKUV amid tlu*. spltmdourH ami 
vastness of a nature, and of a social state'., which to 
m*, as individuals, arc hotli so transitory, that first and 
above everything w(3 are moral and rttligious benitgs, 
tiaj^Wjtk uiade for jintiipxtallty. It t'oncornH 
us that we do not dtispist*. our hirthright., ami cawt. * 
away our Iu‘.riUig(3 of gifts and of powtu’s, winch wc 
may lose, hut not nu'^oven*. 
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NOTICE 


My excuse for venturing to speak in these lectures on matters 
about which I have no knowledge at first hand, is that these 
matters have lately been brought very fully before English 
readers in a popular form by those who have. In essays of 
great interest, from time to time inserted in the Times and other 
widely read periodicals, one of the chief living masters ot Ori¬ 
ental scholarship, Mr. Max Miiller, has made us familiar with 
some of its most important achievements. My authorities arc 
his History of Smscrit Literahire, 18C0 ; hia Essays on the Vedas, 
the Zendavesta, and Semitic Monotheism, republished in the first 
volume of Ghii)S from a German Worlcshop, 1868 ; his transla¬ 
tion, of which one volume has appeared, of the Kig-Veda- 
Sanhitfi, 18(59 j his Lectures on the Scmice of licligion, 1872 ; 
the ilrst volume of Bunsen’s God in History, translated by M iss 
Winkworth, 1868 ; and BarthMemy St. Hilaire, Le Bouddha et 
sa licligion, 1862. 
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LECTUEE I 

Tim VKDAS 

Tine Hvil)jcct on wliicli T propose to speak to yon is 
the sacred poetry of early religions. I need hardly 
tell you that tlie subject is a very wide one, and -that 
•we have not much time at our disposal. In what I 
have to say I can hut deal witli it very generally, and 
by way of specimens and examples. 

The sacred pocky of a religion is the expression of 
feelmg^pu its more elevated and intense forms, towards 

the object J)f .ite d^prsliLip. A creed expresses belief. 

Trayers set forth needs, present rocpiests, ask for 
l)lessingB, diiprecate evils. Psalms and hymns are the 
voice of tlie religious emotions, the religious affections, 
it may be the religious passions. Tliey assume what 
a creed a.ss(u*tB. They urge what a prayer urges, but j 
they do it luuler more vivid iinpressions of the power! 
addresstul, from the larger and more inspiring aspect/ . 
given by an awakened imagination or a heart deeply I 
stinxul. TIuy cuirry to the highest point whatever ^ 
there is in a religion; they mark tlic level to whieli 
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in idea and faith, in aspiration and hope, it can rise. 
The heart of a religion passes into its poetry,—all its 
joy, its tenderness and sweetness, if it has any, its 
deepest sighs, its longings and Teachings after the 
eternal and unseen, whatever is most pathetic in its 
sorrow or boldest in its convictions. Its sacred songs 
give the measure of what it loves, what it imagines, 
what it trusts to, in that world out of sight, of which 
religion is the acknowledgment, and which it connects 
with this one. 

With the sacred poetry of one ancient religion, the 
religion which as a matter of history enshrined and 
handed on from primitive times the faith and worship 
of the One Living God, we are familiar. The Psalms 
of those far distant days, the early utterances of their 
faith and love, still form the staple of the worship and 
devotion of the Christian Church. But side hy side 
in the course of the centuries with this i-eligion were 
other religions of unknown antiquity, the religions of 
great tribes and races and multitudes, forefathers of 
nations which have come down, from the days before 
history, into the days when history began to he written, 
land at length to our own. With the .^riiest forms of 
I these religions, ^ of them religions of Asia, with 
I tEeSTideas of the divine, mth their ways of worship, 
iwe have only of late years become even partially 
j acquainted. But Oriental learning, in the hands of 
^ great scholars of this century, from Sir W. Jones, 
whose monument faces me "under this dome, to 
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Burnouf and Max Muller, has opened to us a glimpse 
of that primeval and mysterious world. They believe 
themselves to have succeeded in disengaging the 
earlier and primitive documents from those of later 
date, and in reproducing with approximate accuracy 
the religious language and ideas of ancient races in 
GM^ in In^a, in Bnrsia. 

"^lie early religions of China, the great Indian 
reform of Buddhism, are full of a strange and melan¬ 
choly interest; but they are mostly didactic in form 
and expression, and there seems to be little in them 
which can be called poetical. In the case of the 
primitive religions of India and Persia their earliest ♦ 
language is poetry, and speaks in the form of hymns. 

This p rimevai^„PQ0try is, we are assured, perfectly 
distinct,—in its natural freshness and comparative 
simplicity, in its apparent effort really to recognise 
and express the mystery of what is seen in nature and 
believed beyond it—from the coarse rnythologies and 
gross, idolatry of subsequent ages. It is to this early 
poetry that I venture to invite your attention this 
evening; and it is of this, viewed in conapaMon with 
the sacred poetry of another early age, the collection 
which we call the Psalms, that I propose to speak in 
the lecture oi next Tuesday. 

You will understand that I have no pretence to • 
speak about it from first-hand study. But we have 
in our hands the results of the work of most patient 
and sagacious scholars ; *and we may be assured that, 

s 
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under their guidance, we know as much as any one can 
know in the present state of our information. I take 
for granted—and I suppose that we are safe in doing 
so—the general accuracy of their statements as to the 
character and meaning of what they cite and translate. 

The most ancient relics of primitive Indian religion 
are the hymns of the Vedi^^ the sacred books of 
Brahman religion. The age of tliese hymns can only 
be guessed at, but by those who know best it is carried 
back some 3000 years to the centuries between 1200 
and 1500 before our era. They are over a thousand 
in number, and they represent the early religious 

c 

thoTiglits and feelings of a great race in (Jentral Asia, 
'the Ar;^an hranch of tho_ human I'amily, the stock 
; which was to people not only India and I’ersia, hnt 
the greater part of Europe—the fathers of Gretiks and 
jlta]ig,ns, of the Teutonic, the Celtic, the Slavonic imtions, 
|as well as of those who crossed the Hiiiialayas to the 
\hanks of the Indus and the Ganges. The language of 
these Vedic hymns is the oldest form of that which is 
often spoken of as the oldest of languages, the sacred 
language of the Brahmans, the ^Sansc rit. They are too 
old to have anything of a history besides what am he 
gathered from their language and matter. Wo know 
next to nothing of their authors, or the condition under 
which they were first uttered; in reading them, “ we 
stand in the presence of a veiled life,” on which nothing 
external of record or monument throws light. It is 
only of late years that scholars have been able successfully 
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to decipher what Mr. Max Mtiller calls '' the dark and 
helpless utterances of the ancient poets of India.” 
The clue, however, has been found. The difficulties 
of interpretation have, we are assured, yielded in great 
degree to the skill and patience which have been 
expended on them; and the exceeding interest of the 
knowledge thus for the first time opened of these early 
thoughts of men has been an ample reward. 

And certainly it is most remarkable and most 
impressive that though, as I have said, they have 
no history, though there is not the slenderest thread 
of surrounding or accompanying record to connect 
them with the men who must have lived and the 
events which must have happened before they could 
be composed, though they stand out like constellations, 
projected, singly and in isolation, against an im¬ 
penetrable depth of dark sky behind them, yet the 
poems bear in themselves the evidence^of a very^Jhigjh 
a dvance in men’s_mastgiy:».nlJhe facu^ 
owii mind of When they were 

composed, the interval had already become a long one, 
from the rudeness and grossness of salvage existence. 
Thought had learned to grasp and express feeling, 
and language had found out some of its subtlest 
expedients. "They are the foundation of the later 
forms of Indian religion; but they are, we are told, 
absolutely distinct in ideas and spirit from the ceye- 
monial and the mythologies afterwards bui lt on the m. 

The common and pinminent clement m those hymns 
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is their sense of the greatness and wonder and mystery 
of^external nature. The composers of them were pro¬ 
foundly impressed by the conviction that in its familiar 
but overpowering magnificence and behind its screen 
there was a liymg j^resence and power greater than 
itself and its master, to which, though out of sight 
and beyond reach, man could have access:— 

A presence that disturbed them with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

^ A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

And what they so keenly felt and so awfully acknow¬ 
ledged, they had attained an adequate instrument to 
body forth in words. 

Whence their religi ous i deas came must still be 
counted among the unsolved, if not the hopeless, prq^ 
lema of human history. Indeed, what these ideas 
distinctly were must always be imperfectly known, for 
this reason, if for no other—that the thoughts and the 
words of men living in times so far apart as ours from 
theirs are practically incommensurable. The great 
Iwastes of time lie between us and them. We can- 
i not, with the utmost helps of scholarship, with the 

S dghest effort of imagination, see things as they saw 
hem, and think with their thoughts, with their know- 
edge, their habits, their associations. What we and 
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the centuries before us have passed through, what we 
know, what we have become, prevents us. But we 
can know something, though not all. The most ela¬ 
borate investigations, the most indefatigable and re¬ 
fined comparisons, have sorted out and approximately 
arranged for us these ancient hymns. Many of them 
have been translated; in the last instance by one who 
moves with ease under an accumulation and weight of 
the most varied and minute knowledge sufficient to 
crush most minds, but who brings to it a power and 
versatility of genius and interpreting imagination which 
invests his learning with the grace of poetry, and who, 
a German, has gained a command over the resources 
of English which an Englishman may envy. In Mr. 
Max Mtiller's translations of the Vedic Hymns we 
may feel confident that we come, as near as we can 
come, to an authentic representation of these earliest 
utterances of Indian religion. 

Wh at tj^ do these hymns pf^the Veda show us_^f 
that^which^^ the found ation of all rel^ipn ? They 
are the language of fervent, enthusiastic worshippers. 
What do they tell us of the worshippers’ thoughts 
about God ? 

The hym^j)f the^Veda are addressed to various 
names of^iy me bein gs, wMch may be in the^rst 
instance described as personj^catio ns^ of the pheno ¬ 
mena of external nat ure. It is not unreasonable to 
call this, as it has been called, aj worship of j aature. 
But we are cautioned that this may not be an ade- 
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qnate representation of what was really meant, and 
that it would be m^ ^ju^ jjyjsalled a worship^ of Gpd 
in natme, of God appearing behind its veil, ratter 
than as hidden in the sanctuary of the human heart 
and conscience/’ At any rate, in a great number of 
these hymns, such as those which compose the first 
volume of Mr. Max Muller’s translation of the Eig- 
Veda, the Hynms to the Maruts, the Storm Gods 
(attendants on the Sun and the Dawn), we may 
watch, to use his words, “the, almos t im pe rceptib le 
tran^tipn bj which th^pbenomena ^o f natu re, if re- 
fiecte J in the mind of the poet, assumeJiha.. charact er 
» of divine beings.” In these hymns it seems to me 
that the" effort to employ imagination to the utmost 
in order to express and do justice to the wonders of 
the Wind and the Storm is much more distinct and 
characteristic than the religious sense of divinity. So, 
again, with the hyr^^o^^the^^^DOTn, on which Mr. 
Max Muller comments. We, he rem i nds us, on whom 
the ends of the world are come, have mostly lost that 
early feeling of surprise and admiration of the daily 
wonder of sunrise. The feeling was strong when 
minds were fresher and life more simple. '' The 
Dawn,” he says, ‘'is freq[uently described in the Veda 
as it might be described by a modem poet. She is 
• the friend of men, she smiles like a young wife, she is 
the daughter of the sky. She goes to every house; 
she thinks of the dwellings of men; she does not 
despise the small or the great ;*she brings wealth; she 
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^0 gilways the same, immortal, divine ; age cannot touch 
; she is the young goddess, but she makes men 
old. All this may be simply allegorical Ian- 
But the transition is so easy from B&vi, the 
^x-ight, to Devi, the Goddess; the daughter of the Sky 
^^siimes so readily the personahty given to the Sky 
her father, that we can only guess whether 
each passage the poet is speaking of a bright appa¬ 
rition, or a bright goddess; of a natural vision, or of 
^ -visible deity ” :— 


She shines on us like a young wife, rousing 
every living being to go to his work. ThS fire ^ 
had to be kindled by men; she brought light by 
striking down the darkness. 

She rose up, spreading far and wide, and 
moving towards every one. She grew in bright¬ 
ness, wearing her brilliant garment. The mother 
of the morning clouds, the leader of the rays, she 
shone gold-coloured, lovely to behold. 

“ She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of 
the gods, who leads the white and lovely steed 
[of the Sun], the Dawn was seen, revealed by her 
rays, with brilliant treasures she follows every one. 

''Thou who art a blessing where thou art 
near, drive far away the unfriendly; make the • 
pastures wide, give us safety! Eemove the 
haters, bring treasures! Eaise up wealth to 
the worshipper, thou mighty Dawn. 
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Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright 
Dawn, thou who lengthenest our life, thou the 
love of all, who givest us food, who givest us 
wealth in cattle, horses, and chariots. 

“ Thou, daughter of the Sky, thou high-born 
Dawn, whom the Vasishtas magnify with songs, 
give us riches high and wide: all ye gods, pro¬ 
tect us always with your blessings.” 

This hymn, we are told, is an example of “ the 
original simple poetry of the Veda. It has no refer¬ 
ence to any special sacrifice. It contains no technical 
i expressions; it can hardly be called a hymn in our 
L sense of the word. lX.is_simply a expressing 

: I without any effort, without any display of far-fetched 
: thought or brilliant imagery, the feelings of a man 
1 1 who has watched the approach of dawn with mingled 
1 Ldelight and awe, and who was moved to give utterance 
I jto what he felt in measured language.” It ^in_f^t, 
\jAe poetic^ counte^a^ of,.G Aurora, 

Hymns such as these make up a great portion of 
the collection, there are others mor e distinctl y 

intended as expressiye of wo^hip, invocations of 
beings regarded as divine, the obj^S te of religious faith 
and r everence and hope. They are described in lan- 
' guage applicable only to the,.. Highest of all Beings. 
They are addressed in words fittingly sp o k e n man 
only to his^ Maker and Almiglf^TRuler. Do we find 
here the worship of one or of many gods ? 
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Now the rcruarkablc foiiturc about these early 
liyirins is tlie {ihsolutely indeterininate cliaractcr of 
the object of worship and prai^o. Different names 
appear of the divine powers addressed in them. They 
arc names, as I have said, denoting, or taken from, the 
primary phenomena or powers of the natural world— 
the Sky, the Light, tlic Sun, the Dawn, the Winds, 
the hhre. Die divinity, who is in the sky or the 
fire, or whom they veil, or whom they symbolise, is 
separately invoked, adored, magnified. But yet it 
seems that it is impossible to tell whether tliese 
names are thought of as names of really separate 
powers; wliethor they are the same essential power, • 
invoked under separate names, according as the mani¬ 
festation of his marvellous doings impresses the ndnd 
of the worsliipper; whether, if they are different, or 
different aspects of the Sxiprcmc and Infinite, there is 
gradation or subordination between the divine powers, 
or the several phases of the one; whether they do not 
pass into one another, and now one of them, now an¬ 
other, docs not take the place in the composers 
thoughts of the one Most High, The distinctness 
of tlie later Hindu pantheon, with the definitely as¬ 
signed characters and names and functions of its gods 
and goddesses, is not here; certainly not at least as 
regards the highest names. The pictures given of the j • 
doings and the glories of the Being celebrated in each 
hymn are drawn with the most vivid and brilliant 
imagery, freshly derived from sights of nature, watched 
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and gazed on and rcmenibered with adinn‘ation and 
delight; but who is the unknown reality bclxind U^^^^^ 
name ? 

In the worshipper’s mind apparently, certainly in 
the minds of those who after centuries attempt to 
understand it, the idea dissolves into a hinhiious .lliist, 
baffling all attempt to make it assume shape and 
substance. ''When the individual gods/’ says Mr. 
Max Mgllgr, " are invoked, Varuna (the Heaven), Agni 
(Fire), the Maruts (the Storm Gods or the Winds), 
Ushas (the Dawn), they are not conceived as limited 
by the power of others, as superior or inferior in rank. 
Each^gpd is to tlic niind of the supplianjLiis- 'go^ (is 

all the g ods.” , . . " It would be easy to find, in the 
numerous hymns of the Veda, i)as8ages in which 
almost every single god is represented as supreme 
and absolute.” “ What more could human language 
achieve in trying to express the idea of a divine and 
supreme power, than what the poet says of Varuna ? ” 
" Thou art Lord of all, of heaven and earth; ” or, in 
another hymn, " Thou art King of all, of those who 
are gods and those who are men.” He knows 
all the order of nature and upholds it; he looks not 
only into the past, but the future. But, more than 
this, Varuna watches also over the order of the moral 
-y world. Sin is the breaking of his laws; but he can 
Abe approached in prayer for his mercy, and in his 
I ^ mercy he pardons sinners. Can there be any oilier 
god who can be thus thought of and spoken of ? Yes, 
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a whole hroLlicrhood of gods (the Adilyas) are addressed 
in the same way. Indra, called the greatest of gods, 
is addressed in the same way as the pardoner of sin. 

“Wo can hardly understand,” says Mr. Max Milllcr, ■ 

“ how a people who had formed so exalted a notiqn.pf 
the Supreme God, and embodied it in the person of " ' 
Indra, could at the same time invoke other gods with 
pgual praise. When Agni, the Lord of Fire, is ad-"' 
drosse<l by the poet, ho is spoken of as tlie first god, " 
not inferior oven to Indra. Wlnle Agni is invoktxl, * 

Indra is forgotten; there is no competition between 
the two, nor any rivalry between them or any othe-r' 
god.” • ^ 

Explain it as we will, the poets and psalmists of 
this early religion looked with a .dmy and uncertain 
eye upon that marvellous spectacle of man and iiature, 
in which undoubtedly they believed that the y s aw 
manifest tokens of the Divine and Eteriial, signs of a 
l’roseuce~"at which their hearts kindled, and their 
heads bowed, and their humble offerings wore pre¬ 
sented. They recognised the “ witness ” of what Wiis 
grojiter and higher than all things scon and known, 
tokens of the "Eternal Power and Godhead”; they 
recognised the Hand “ which did them good, and gave, 
them rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling /’• 
their hearts with food and gladness.” Ihjt they looketl 
with utiateady. and wavering, vMon^; they saw, and 
they saw not; one impression came and was chasc-d 
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away by another; all* was full of, confusing appear- 
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ances and fitful glimpses and interfering lights; they 
spoke in words of stammering enthusiasm of wonders 
which only raised in them inconsistent and contra¬ 
dictory images. They seem like men striving after a 
great truth apparently within their reach, but really 
just beyond it. Serious g^uestioners, I do not doubt 
that many ofh themof what they saw, of their " 
o^vpi^souls, of what had been handed down from their 
fathers; seekers Mter,^^^ G and of '' the invisible 
things of Him/’ they may have been. But who^ will 
say that they , were finder^. 

This “ feeling after "Godamong the works of His 
^ hand3—this anxious and perplexed, yet resolute grop¬ 
ing in the light for Him who is equally above the 
light and the darkness, is expressed in a remarkable 
hymn of early date. It has been often cited by recent 
writers. “ This yearning after a nameless deity,” says 
Baron Bunsen, '' who nowhere manifests himself in the 
Indian Pantheon of the Vedas, this voice of humanity 
groping after God, has nowhere found so sublime and 
touching an expression ”:— 

“ 1. In the beginning there arose the Source 
of Golden Light—He was the only born Lord 
of all that is. He stablished the earth and this 
sky;— 

“ Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

“ 2. He who gives life, He who gives strength; 
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whoRc^ blcRRiiig all tho bright gods closire; 
whoso shadow is immortality; whose shadow is 
death 

Wlio is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

''3* lh‘. who through His power is the only 
King of the lireathing and awakening world; He 
who governs all, man and beast 

'' Who is the God to whom wo shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 


''fi. 11 whoso i)owcr these snowy moutftaius, ^ 
whose', power the sea proclaims, with the distant 
river—Il(‘. whose these regions art'., as it were, 
His two arms 

Who is the God to whom we shall oiler onr* 
sacrifi(‘.e ? 

5. He through whom the sky is bright and 
the (mrth firm—-He through whom the heaven 
was BtahliHlied—nay, ihti highest heaven—He 
who measured out the light in the air;— 

“ Who is tlio God to whom we shall offer our 
^lerifice ? 

6. He to whom heaven and earth, standing 
firm by His will, look up troml)ling inwardly— 
H(^ over whom the rising sun shines forth 
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Who is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

“ 7. Wherever the mighty water-clouds went^ „ 
where they placed the seed and lit the fire, 
thence arose He who is the only life of the 
bright gods ;— 

Who is the God to whom we sliall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

“ 8. He who by Ilis might looked even over the 
water - clouds, the clouds which gave strength 
^and lit the sacrifice, Ho who u God above all 
gods ;— 

‘'Who is the God to whom we sliall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

“ 9. May He not destroy us—Ho the Creator 
of the earth; or He the righteous, who created 
the heaven; He who also created the briglit and 
mighty waters ;— 

“ Who is the God to whom wo shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

Tlmre „was.the question, th e m isgiymg ' but where 

was the answer ? Instead of the one only answer, 
firmly given and never let go, there were the multi¬ 
plied, hesitating, varying alternatives, in which the 
was blit one^ many;, and the one 
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finally aliandoned Tlicy call him Indni, IVfitra, 
Vanina, Agni, t,ho light, the Sun, the Sky, the I^drc; 
that wliich is Onc^., the wise call it many waynd 
Just that whicli 1I(‘. was, separate from all tliiiiga, 
and above all things, beyond compare, unique, alone, —- 
if ^tliey, CQiifes8C(l it one mmnent, the next they hint 
lost it. Tliey lookcul—we are told apologt^iic'ally- - 
they saw, they tlnnight, they s|K)ke, as (diildren; it j 
was the childhood of the work!, and the (dnhllmod of j 
religion, seeking as it could hy inadt^{[uatc^ iimtrunients j 
to give htnly to iinpri^ssions themsidves iinjH'rfci^t i 
'*The spirit was willing, hut the language weak. It 
was a first attivinpt at defining tln^ imlehnih^ intpren- # 
sion of deity by a iuiuh^ that should upproxiinaUdy 
or metaphorii^ally nuidtu' at burnt one of its inosl, 
prominent features '' ---infinity, hriglitnt^ss, awfulnc*ss, 
beneficence. ** And ibis is not all The very im{H*r- 
fection of all tlie names which had been clioscm, their 
very inadequacy to express the fulmms and infinity 
of tlio Divine, would keep up tlu^ muindi for nc!W 
names, till at last every part of naturt^ in whicii an 
approach to the Divine could bc5 discovei^ed was chomm 
as a name of the Omtupnmmt. If the pn»Hcmee of 
the Divines was |>er<3eived in the strong wind, the 
strong wind became ite nanur, if its presences was 
perceived in the eartlaiuake and the fire, tlai earth* * 
qnake and tlia fire b-eemme its namea** It was the 
“ infa nt ile^^ini^e ^kiepent 

of ail jubjecsS. ' * 
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Thus, in eloquent pages, does a great scholar plead 
for charitable interpretation” of this “childish” 
faith. But we must not confound the manner of ex¬ 
pression with the substance of the thing expressed. ^ 
The’ manner of expression may be strange, rude, 
indicative of a primitive and imperfect state of 
thought and language; the thing itself, the idea, may 
be clear, distinct beyond mistake, steadily held without 
wavering or confusion. Doubtless, we must make 
allowances for all ancient language, its metaphors, its 
modes of expressing the unseen by the seen, the 
divine by the natural. But this is a question not of 
^ langtcage, but of substance—of the central Bu1)stanco 
of an idea, upon which the whole meaning, and fa.to, 
and history of a religion depend. There is no bridg¬ 
ing over the interval between the one Sxiprciiie, 
Almighty, Most Holy God, and any idea of divinity 
or of divine powers, many or few, which comes sliort 
of it. The belief is there, or it is not; and if it is 
there, no weakness or imperfections of language will 
stand in the way of its expression. Language which 
belongs to a very early period of the world’s history 
did not prevent the thought of the one living God, 
“ I am that I am,” from being grasped and hold fast 
by another Asiatic people, did not for a nmmont cloud 
r or perplex it—that thought which the poets of the 
Yeda just saw, without recognising its value, its final 
and supreme truth. 

The analogy of childish thofight and speech applied 
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to periods of Iminan history is partly just, but partly 
misleading. The Aryan singers in Central Asia or by 
the rivers of the PunjS-b were in mind and mental 
outfit at least as much men as the Hebrews; the 
Hebrews in the imperfection and immaturity of 
language and intellect, just as much children as their 
Aryan contemporaries. But the Hebrews, limited as 
they might be in speech, had and kept the one 
adequate idea of God; no imagery about voice, and 
hands, and mouth, and countenance, for a moment 
obscured or disguised it. The Vedic poets, with all 
the genius and enthusiasm of which we seem to dis¬ 
cern the traces, missed the way. They lost the great * 
central truth, of which from time to time they seem 
to have had glimpses. They took the wrong turn in 
the eventful road along which their people and their 
religion were to travel. Their poetic names were 
condensed, dulled, petrified, debased into the increas¬ 
ingly grotesque and evil idolatry of Brahmanism, from 
which there was no return, no recovery, except in the 
mournful reform of Buddha, which swept away ancient 
idols by extinguishing the idea of God. The religion 
of the Vedas could not save itself or India; whatever 
may have been its beginnings, it led by irresistible steps 
to what Bunsen calls the great tragedy of India and of 
humanity,'' and to the tragic catastrophe " which saw • 
in annihilation the only refuge, the single hope of man; 
which raised the great Oriental faculty of resignation 
to the power of absolute* universal, passionless despair. 

T 
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I will pass from tlie object of faith aiul worship in 
these hymns to their inoral views. What do they 
show of the relations of man to God, and to tlie law 
of right ami wrong ? We find in them uncinestion- 
ably the idea of righteousness and sin j we find, also, 
less distinctly, the idea of a life alter death. “The 
keynote of all religion, wo are assured, natural as well 
as revealed, is present in the hymns of the Veda, and 
is never completely drowned by the strange music 
which generally deafens our cars, when we first listen 
to the wild echoes of the heathen worship.” Doubt¬ 
less it is " a mistake to deny the presence of moral 
" truths in the so-called nature-worship of the Aryans.” 
But it is also true, and very observable, that the _ 
expressions of these moral^ideas occupy but a very 
small space, compared with the prolonged and some¬ 
times gorgeous descriptions of natural phenomena, 
uttered with entliusiasm in praise of the Being whom 
the poem celebrates. And further, tho^ mo ral ideas 
themselves arc rudimentary, general, vo,gu,o to the last 
degree. T 

The value of moral terms must depend on what is 
involved in them, on the standard that governs them, 
on the power of conscience, on the earnestness of will 
and purpose, which they presuppose. Oriildron divide 
the world easily into good people and bad people; 
such divisions do not tell us much of the characters 
or the qualities thus rudely classified. And though 
in these ancient hymns sin is confessed and its con- 
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sequences deprecated, though they praise the righteous 
and denounce the deceitful and the wicked, there is 
but little to show what was the sin, and what con¬ 
stituted the righteousness. Of that moral conviction, 
that moral enthusiasm for goodness and justice, that 
moral hatred of wrong and evil, that zeal for righteous¬ 
ness, that anguish of penitence, which has elsewhere 
marked religious poetry, there is singularly little 
trace. 

Here is a hymn addressed to Varuna, the G-reek 
ovpav6<;j an ancient name of the sky and of the god 
who resides in the sky'':— 

“ Let me not yet, 0 Varuna, enter into the 
house of clay; have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy. 

If I go trembling, like a cloud driven by the 
wind; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 

Through want of strength, thou strong and 
Iiigh God, I have gone on the wrong shore; have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 

“ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he 
stood in the midst of the waters; have mercy, 
Almighiiy, have mercy. 

“Whenever we men, 0 Varuna, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host; whenever we 
break Thy law through thoughtlessness; have 
mercy. Almighty, lliavo mercy.'’ 
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I will take as another example a hymn specially 
commended to onr notice hy men who from knowledge 
and learning are most competent to do so. The 
I presence,” says Bunsen, "‘^of a moral and spiritual 
' apprehension of God is most vividly brought out in 
'Vasishta’s magnificent hymn to Varuna, which will 
I even remind our readers of the 51st Psalm.” Let me 
read it. The hymn is a striking one. But I think 
that you will say, when you hear it, that only uncon¬ 
scious prepossession could blind a sagacious and reli¬ 
gious mind to the immeasurable interval between it 
and such a Psalm as the 51st. Here is Mr. Max 
Miiiler’s translation of the hymn:— 

r Wise and mighty are the works of Him 

who stemmed asunder the wide firmaments. He 
lifted on high the bright and glorious heavens: 
He stretched out apart the starry sky and the 
earth. 

“Do I say this to my own self? How can I 
get near to Varuna ? Will he accept my ofier- 
ing without displeasure ? When shall I, with 
quiet mind, see him propitiated ? 

“ I ask Varuna, wishing to know this my sin: 
I go to ask the wise. The wise all tell me the 
same: Varuna it is who is angry with thee. 

“ Was it for an old sin, 0 Varuna, that thou 
wishest to destroy thy friend, who always praises 
Thee ? Tell me, thou unconquerable Lord, and 
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I will quickly turn to Thee with praise, freed 
from sin, 

“Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and u 
m from those which we have committed with our I 
own bodies. ... It was not our own doing, 0 f 
Varuna, it was a slip ] an intoxicating draught, 
passion, vice, thoughtlessness. The old is there 
to mislead the young; even sleep is not free 
from mischief. 

“ Let me without sin give satisfaction to the 
angry God, like a slave to his bounteous lord. 
The Lord God enlighteneth the foolish; He, the 
Most Wise, leads His worshippers to wealth.* • 

“ 0 Lord Varuna, may this song go well to 
thine heart! May we prosper in keeping and 
acquiring. Protect us, 0 God, always with your 
blessings.” 

I have dwelt upon what seem to me the most im¬ 
pressive features of this ancient religious poetry of 
India. There is much besides, which to us, after the 
utmost allowances made for immense differences of ^ 
time and thought, for “ mental parallax,” must appear ' 
unintelligible, grotesque, repulsive. But I wanted 
here to do •justice to the higher and better side 
of it. 

And I have confined myself to this Vedic poetry, 
partly because my space is limited, and next because 
this poetry is, on the \^iole, the most remarkable of 
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what the earliest stage of the heathen world has left 
us. In no others that I am acquainted with does the 
poetical element hold so large a place. I could refer, 
no doubt, to wonderful passages—wonderful both hi 
their religious feeling and their moral earnestness and 
depth, from the lyric and tragic poetry of Greece, and 
even from its epic poetry; but this is the poetry, not 
: of an early stage of human society and thought, but of 
a very advanced and mature one; and I am concerned 
only with the earliest. Fragments have come down to 
us from the old religions of China; but they are rather 
moral reflections, or simply prayers, than what we call 
hynfiis. The ]^ddtoL,books, again, as many of you 
last year heard in a singularly interesting historical 
survey of Buddhism given from this place by Dr. 
Liddon, are full of thoughts and words that astonish 
us, by the awful sense of d uty, the moral insight and 
power which they _gxpress, and by the tremendous 
daring with which Buddhism faced the vanity and 
evil of the world, and met it with the completeness of 
religious despair. But I do not see that these pass¬ 
ages can be called hymns. 

In the Zendave sta, on the other hand, the ancient 
book of the disciples of Zoroaster, the teacher and 
prophet of Persia, who is described like Elijah, calling 
on his King and people to choose for good between 
truth and falsehood, there have been deciphered what 
from their form and manner of expression may be 
better te me^ hyiQns , In these compositions yee^j^^ 
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upon a moi^^forae and purpose ,which is but little 
appare nt j n jhe liynans oFthe Veda. The religion 
of Zoroaster is regarded as a reaction against that of 
^the Vedas, and there is a seriousness about its lan¬ 
guage which is very significant. The,...hynms—they 
are but few and hard to interpret — attributed to 
Zoroaster are marked by a solemn earnestness, an ^ 
awestruckjense of the deep^issu^ wrong, 

which^contrafits with t^e 4.eligh^^^ the vivid 

imaginatiyen^s, the playful fancy of the Vedic^paQIps^ | 

There is a profound reverence for an All-wise and ': 

Living God; there is a terrible consciousness of the/ 
conflict going on between good and evjl, and of the ^ 
power of both. Under the pressure of that conscious-' 
ness, Zoroaster took refuge in that fatal theory which 
was to develop in after ages into such portentous and 

obstinate mischiefs; the theory.of two^ eterna l an^d 

co-ordinate principles. He believed in an eternal God 
of Goodness; but lie taught also, uncreated and ever- J 

lasting, a coequal Twin ” principle and Power 0 :^ 

Evil. He taught men to take their side with truth^ J 
and right in the great battle; he taught them to 
trust to the God of Goodness, and to nourish a high 
confidence that the victory must be His. But at the 
bottom of Ms religion was the poison-root of a Dual 
Divinity ; of a divided idea, framed of moral opposiEes, * 
of the divine government of the world, and of the law 
wliich ruled it. 

It is not surprisin'^ that these mysterious utter- 
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ances, breaking on ns by surprise from the dawn of 
time, should have: awakened a, very deep interest. 
They seemed to req[uire ils to revise our judgments 
and widen our thoughts, about what we vaguely call. 
I heathy religion. It was obvious that, even if they 
were the words of those who worshipped what they 
knew not,” and worshipped under divers names and 
forms, still "there was the greatest difference between 
their ideas of the Divine, and the mythology of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; between their hymns to 
the Storm Gods and the Sky, and the Homeric 
mythology and hymns to Apollo and Aphrodite—the 
^ mythology of any of the countries or ages by which 
we commonly know heathenism. 

These utterances have been read to mean, not a 
worship of nature or natural objects, but of^GQd, un¬ 
known but yet instinctively and irresistibly TieTieved 
in, behind the veil of Nature. They have been pointed 
to as consoling proofs that there* was more religion in 
ithe world than we knew of^ even if it was but a 
religion of children: “praise from the weak lips of 
babes and sucklings,” who knew not the greatness of 
I which they spoke. They rebuke us at once, and 
I they encourage us, by showing that heathenism, so 
multitudinous and so ancient, was not till the base 
- ^ superstition and wild idolatry which it seemed; but 
under it, as under a true dispensation, the Gentiles 
had much that was needful, perhaps as much as was 
possible; that they had deeper thoughts in reality. 
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and more earnest longings after their hidden yet 
present Father, than we knew before, and drew nigh 
to Him, if not- yet to see behind the veil, yet at l§ast 
. to show that in wish and intention they sought to 
know and honour Him. 

I for my part am only tod glad to believe all' that 
can be shown of what is unexpectedly noble and hope¬ 
ful in these ancient remains. Prophets and Apostles, 
face to face with the gross darkness of idolatry, appeal 
beyond it to man’s deeper faith in God; and here we 
have marks of it. 

If that was all, we are but acknowledging what ( 
they have taught us. But there is besides this'a dis-J 
position to place these remains on a level with whafe’ 
Christians consider as the authenticated records of! 
God’s inspiring guidance, to merge in one commo:^ 
category, differing endlessly in degree, but at bottonj ^ 
and essentially the same in kind, at least in origin an4 / 
authority, the words, the documents, the ideas of all 1 
religions. But if there is one rule to be kept in view 
in the pursuit of truth, it is this: that -differences are 
as important as points of likeness, and that we must 
never give way to tempting and seductive analogies 
till we have thoroughly investigated the perhaps C 
obscure arid intractable distinctions which so incon¬ 
veniently interfere with our generalisations. 

Are there any such differences, do any such broad 
and undeniable distinctions present themselves between 
these earliest utterances of_hsa^ien religion and .the 
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early religious poetry of the Old Testament as to make 
it impossible to confound the one with the other, as 
expressions of religious thought and faith and trust ? 
Surely the differences are obvious and enormous. 
There are two_,th^s, which, apart from th eir sub- 
stance, deprivelhese Indian and Persian hyims of the 
value which is sometimes put upon them. 

1. They are and have been for ages dead relics, 
hTo one pretends that they are now used as they were 
when they were composed, and as a living part of 
worsliip. Those who actually felt and meant them 
in their real sense have passed away long ago; and 

then* aU their thoughts perished.’' The poems have 
been enshrined as sacred foundations and originals in 
systems unsympathetic and at variance with them; 
and the life that is in them is drawn out by anti¬ 
quarian and philosophic labour in the West, and has 
long ceased to breathe in the worship of the East. 

2. Whatever these religions were at first, and I 
am quite ready to see in them grams of truth,”—to 
believe that there were in them often honest, earnest 
attempts to feel after ” and win “ Him who is not far 
from any one of us,”—they all have a common and an 
unvarying history. The^end Jn hopeless and ignoble. 
decay. Thmr^^ singers sought Him, it jmay*be j but it ^ 

.. was in ymn. In all cases, among all races, it is only 
at their first beginning that their words command our 
reverence. 

In all instances, in all r^ces, Aryan, Semitic, 
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Turanian, as far as we see, the orgg^ religion, or 
the religious reform, feik^ dw indled , passed into a j 
f ormal and pedantic cer^onial—passed into coarser \ 


coarser forms 01 andisi 


s trous, im pure, or cruel In the stir and changes of | 


life from generation to generation, the old spirit could 


not hold its own; new necessities, new appearances. 


new feelings clamorously exacted a place for new 
creations of the restless mind, new ventures of wor¬ 


ship, new ways of dealing with the problems of the 
world. In the uncertainty of decaying traditions and 


altering points of view, the process of interpretation 
hardened into a prosaic literalness and formality th§ 


play of imagination, the enthusiasms, the raptures, 
the sportive audacities of fresher and simpler times. 
“ Who is the God to whom we shall ojffer sacrifice ? ” 


was the refrcdn of the early Vedic Hymn: the in¬ 
genuity of Brahman commentators turned the inter¬ 
rogative pronoun into the name of a god, and the 
intenngative sentence into a command to sacrifice to 
a god whose proper name was Who” 

It is impossible, it seems to me, to overlook, to 


over-estimate the contrast. There is a collection of 


sacred poetry, not so old, it may be, certainly not in 
parts, as the Vedic and Zend hymns, but belonging to 
very early times—belonging certainly to what we now • 
call the childhood of the race. Th e Vedic hymns ar e 
dead remams, known in their real spirit and meaning: 
to a few students. The Psalnas are as living as when 
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they were written; and they have never ceased to be, 
what we may be quite certain they have been to-day, 
this very day which is just ending, to hundreds and 
thousands of the most earnest of souls now alive. ^ 
They were composed in an age at least as immature 
as that of the singers of the Veda; but t^y are 
imw what they have been for thirty cent uries , the 
very life of spiritual religion—^they suit the h eeds, 
they express, as nothing else can express, the deepest 
religious ideas of “ the foremost in the.. Jles 
time.^ 

The Vedic hymns, whatever they have meant 
originally, stand at ;&e head of a history not yet over 
—and never once broken, except by atheism — of 
irretrievable idolatry. 

The Psalms too stand, in a very important sense, 
at the head of a great religious history, as the first 
great outburst of the religious affections and emotions 

( in the people of Israel. But what they once pro¬ 
claimed, as the truth of truths, about God and 
righteousness, that they kept alive, unquenched, un¬ 
mistaken, undoubted to this hour. The Jewish re¬ 
ligion, of which they were the soul and the guardian, 
passed through as many disasters, as many dangers, 
as any other. Its tendencies to degenerate were as 
-obstinate; none ever sank at last under a more tre¬ 
mendous catastrophe. But the f^^which was at its 
heart never Was utterly lost in the darkest days and 
the foulest apostasies. It went hn from one step to 
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another, of higher thought and clearer light. It had 
risen from the Law to the Psalms; it went on from 
the Psalms to the Prophets, from the Prophets to the 
^ Gospel. And the Psalms, which had expressed, in so 
many strains and in so many keys, the one unwaver¬ 
ing belief of the people of Israel,—that belief which 
neither idolatry, nor its punishment, the captivity, nor 
the scepticism of Sadducees, nor the blindness of 
Pharisees, had impaired or shaken,—passed on, un-f^ 
changed but transfigured, to be the perpetual language | 
of the highest truth, of the deepest devotion, in the L 
Christian Church. 


; / 











» / 








LECTUEE II 

THE PSALMS 

There is one book of sacred poetry which is unique of 
its kind, which has nothing like it or second t o it 
Jt expresses the ideas and the feelings of a religion of 
which the central and absorbing object of faith ^ One 
; who is believed to be the absolute, xiniyers^ 

\ God, the one God of the world and all things, Almighty, 
I All-Holy, Supreme. It not only expresses this re¬ 
ligion, but as a matter of fact, it has been one of 
the most certain means of maintaining unbroken the 
tradition and fullest conviction of it. From age to 
age this book has been its companion and its minister. 
And there is this to be observed about it. It has 
been^jually and m the ;graYfir-bQok of 

publ ic and common^yrorship, and the Aosen treasury 
of meditation, guidance, comfort to the individual soul. 
To each of these two purposes, in many respects widely 
different, it has lent itself with equal suitableness; 
and it has been to men of the most widely different 
times and ideas what no other bdok has been. When- 
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ever the Bo ok o f Psa lm s began to be put together, and 
whenever it was completed, from that time in the? 
history of the world, the religions affections and the * 
. religious emotions, the object of which was the One- 
Living God of all, found their final, their deepest, 
their unsurpassed expression. Bronx that time to this 
there never has been a momentary pause, when some¬ 
where or other the praises of His glory and the 
prayers of His worshippers have not been rehearsed 
in its words. 

There are other collections of ancient religious 
poetry venerable for their age, for which our interest 
and respect are bespoken. In the preceding Icd^ure 
glanced at two examples of them, the primitive utter¬ 
ances of two great religions of Asia—the Indian hymns 
of the Veda, the Persian hymns of the Zendavesta. 
Separated as we are from these by great chasms of 
time and still greater differences of ideas, we have been 
taught, rightly, I think, to see in them the words of 
men “feeling after’' Him whom they could jxot see 
but could not help believing, and expressing, as best 
they could, their thoughts of His footsteps and Hjs 
tokens. . But put at the highest what they were in 
religious significance to their own age, they were so to' 
their own •age alone. They were the seeds of no; 
spiritual truth to the ages after them or to mankind; 
whatever there was of it in them, though they were 
themselves preserved with, jealous reverence, was over¬ 
laid and perished. TRerc were, I am ready to believe, 
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ill the ancient world, many attempts to know God, to 
learn His mind, to rest under His shadow, to lay hold 
on His hope. There was only one which as a religion 
attained its end; only one acknowledged by God, by 
the blessing of vitality and fruitfulness. Compared 
with the Psalms of that religion which was going on, 
side by side with them, in a little corner of the world, 
the preparation for the ''fulness of time'’—these 
remains of early heathen religion are like the appear¬ 
ance of the illuminated but dead surface of the moon, 
with its burnt-out and extinct volcanoes, contrasted 
with the abounding light and splendour of the unex- 
^haustSd sun, still, age after age, the source of life and 
warmth and joy to the world, still waking up new 
energies, and developing new wonders. 

W§ find in these hymns a^hi^ imaginative sense 
of divine power and goodness ^man; an acknowledg - 
ment of human weakness and dependence ; 
sin and wrong- doing, childish and vague, jyet s incere . 
and le ading^men to throw thernselyes on Divine com¬ 
passion for forgiveness ;—and a growing sense, more 
observable in the Zend hymns ascribed to Zoro¬ 
aster than in the songs of the Veda, of the greatness 
of the moral law, of truth, of righteousness, of duty. 
But that of which, as it seems to me, we nio not find 

f he faintest trace, is the meeting and, so to speak, the 
ontact of the spirit of man with the God whom he 
rorships and celebrates. The position of the wor¬ 
shipper and the singer is absolutely an external one; 
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and lie thinks of no other. He gazes up with wonder 
and it may be hope at the Sky, the Sun, the Fire, the 
Storm; he invokes That of which they are the gar- 
^meht, the manifestation or the disguise; he urges the 
fulfilment of the Divine moral rule of right and wrong; 
he loses sometimes the thought of power shown in 
the fire or in the sky, in the deeper and all-embracing 
thought of the Father in heaven. But to approach 
Him with the full affections of a human soul—to 
d raw nigh in communion with Him, heart to heart— 
to rejoice in him, to delight inJHim, to love Hiin —all 
these _m movements of the unseen spirit of man 
to th e one unseen source and centre of all good—*-tliis, 
as far as my Imowledg^^oes, is an unknown experi¬ 
ence, an undiscovered sphere, to the poets of the Veda 
or t he Zendavesta. When in later times FTature ceased 
to satisfy, and the riddles of the world became impor¬ 
tunate and overwhelming in their hopelessness, the 
religious feehng which worshipped God, hidden and 
veiled in nature, could not endure the strain; it passed 
away, and the refugejw^^JPantheism or Annihilation. 

To pass from the Veda to the Psalms is to pass at 
one bound from poetry, heightened certainly by a 
religious sentiment, to religion itself, in its most serious 
mood and most absorbing form; tasking, indeed, all 
that poetry can furnish to meet its imperious and di¬ 
versified demands for an instrument of expression; 
but iu its essence far beyond poetry. It is passing at 
one bound from ideas,* at best vague, wavering, un- 

U 
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’certain of themselves, to the highest ideas which can 
be formed by the profoundest and most cultivated 
reason, about God and the soul, its law, its end, its 
good. r 

The contrast is absolute as to the object of worship. 
I am ready to see in the early Indian hymns something 
very different from the idolatry and the Pantheism of 
later times—a genuine feeling after the Unseen and 
the Alm ighty Father, a glimpse caught from time to 
time of His glory, an awful belief, not unnatural 
though mistaken, that He, a God that hideth Himself, 
was in the wind, and in the fire, and in the storm, 
rath& than in the still small voice. But the best 
that can be said is that they did not know what 
they worshipped.” They_failed .^to. seize _firmly_^^^^ 
central jruth, without which religion cannot live; if 
ever they saw it, it faded immediately; it melted 
away into endless changes. What a gap between that 
and the steady, clear, unwavering thought of the 
Psalms;—^He, and He only, the One Living God, from 
first to last the burden and the worship of each suc¬ 
cessive Psalm—He and He only, addressed without 
doubt, confounded with nothing else, invoked without 
misgiving, or possibility of the thought of another; He, 
the foundation and maker and hope of all things, 
recognised in His glorious works, yet never for a 
moment identified with them; worshipped without 
fear under various names, spoken of without fear in 
His mighty doings in such phrases as human language 
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Ln its weakness could supply, surrounded without fear 
Ln thought by powers awful in their unseen and un- 
known greatness to human imagination—Grod stand¬ 
ing as a Judge among gods ’’—without fecLTy I say, 
because there was no risk of the supreme, central, 
immovable idea of the Godhead being disturbed or 
impaired—the Lord of Hosts, the God of Gods, the 
King of Glory. This one marvellous belief (assump¬ 
tion, tradition, revelation, according to our point of 
view) runs through the Psalms, clearly, naturally, with 
the freedom and steady force of the stream of a great 
river. Do those who are for putting all ancient 
religious poetry on the same general level take m the ^ 
significance of this characteristic of the Psalms ? 

The first volume of Mr. Max Miiller’s tr anslation 
of the Ei g-Y eda is composed of Hymns to the Storm- 
Gods, or the Winds, awful in their might and terror, 
and yet the givers of rain and finiitfulness. Under 
this aspect, veiled under these natural wonders, the 
Infinite, it is supposed, was worshipped. The frec[uent 
power and beauty of these songs, in the midst of 
passages to us unintelligible and grotesque, is undeni¬ 
able. The Storm-Gods are invoked along with Indra, 

“ Him who created light when there was no light, and 
form when •there was no form, and who was born 
together with the dawns : ” along with Agni, the Fire- 
God, whose might no god or mortal withstands. They 
are the “ wild ones who sing their song, unconquerable 
by might,” companions* of those “ who in heaven are 
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enthroned as gods, who toss the clouds across the 
surging sea.” They are pictured as an exulting and 
sportive host,” riding in their chariots, with swift 
steeds, with their spears and bright ornaments, drivings 
furiously, rejoicing in their fierce career, darkening the 
earth under the storm-cloud, dealing the thunderbolt 
and the abundance of rain :— 

I hear their whips (the thunder peals) almost 
close by, as they crack them in their hands; 
they gain splendour on their way. 

“ Who is the oldest among you here, ye shakers 
♦"of heaven and earth, when ye shake them like 
the hem of a garment ? 

'' At your approach the son of man holds him¬ 
self down; the wreathed cloud fled at your fierce 
anger, . . . They at whose racings the earth, 
like a hoary King, trembles for fear on their 
ways. 

“ From the shout of the Storm-Gods over the 
whole space of the earth men reeled forward. 

They make the rocks to tremble, they tear 
asunder the trees of the. forest. Come on, ye 
Storm-Gods, like madmen, ye gods with your 
whole tribe.” . ^ 

And their blessings are invoked, their anger depre¬ 
cated ; wielders of the lightning, they are besought to 
aim their bolts at the enemy afid the wicked :— 
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Wliat now, then ? When will you take us 
as a dear father takes his son by both hands? 
Whither now ? On what errand of yours are 
you going in heaven, not on earth; where are 
your newest favours, 0 ye Storm-Gods; where 
the blessings ? Where all the delights ? 

“ Let not one sin after another, difficult to be 
conquered, overcome us : let it depart, together 
with evil desire. . . . Give to the worshippers 
strength, glorious, invincible in battle, brilliant, 
wealth-giving, known to all men. Grant unto 
us wealth, durable, rich in men, defying all 
onslaughts—wealth, a hundred and a thousand-^ 
fold, ever-increasing.” 

I add an extract given by Mr. Max Mliller from 
the Zendavesta:— 

'' I ask thee, tell me the truth, 0 Ahura (the 
Living one) 1 Who was from the beginning the 
father of the pure world ? Who made a path 
for the sun and for the stars ? Who but thou 
makest the moan to increase and decrease ? 
That, 0 Mazda (the Wise) and other things, I 
wish to know. 

I. ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura I 
Who holds the earth and the clouds that they 
do not fall ? Who holds the sea and the trees ? 
Who has given swiftness to the wind and the 
clouds ? Who is the creator of the good spirit ? 
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“I ask thee, tell me the truth, 0 Ahura! 
Who has made the kindly light and the dark¬ 
ness ? Who has made the kindly light and the 
awaking ? Who has made the mornings, the ^ 
noons, and the nights, they who remind the wise 
of his duty ? ” 

The Psalms are full of the glory of God in the 
“heaven and earth and sea and all that is therein.” 
Their writers are not insensible to those wonders, so 
familiar, yet so amazing, which woke up a fearful 
joy ” in the singers of the far East:— 

'' The day is Thine, and the night is Thine; 
Thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 

“ The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth His handy-work. One 
day telleth another, and one night certifieth 
another. . . . Their sound is gone out into all 
lands, and their words to the ends of the world. 

“Thou hast set all the borders of the earth. 
Thou hast made summer and winter. Who 
covereth the heaven with clouds, and prepareth 
rain for the earth; and maketh the grass to 
grow upon the mountains, and herbjfor the use 
of men. 

“ Praise the Lord upon earth, ye dragons and 
all deeps: fixe and hail, snow and vapour, wind 
and storm, fulfilling Hm Word.” 
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But there is one Psalm where the awful might and 
grandeur of the storm fills the writer’s mind, the 
Psalm, as it has been called, of the Seven 
Thunders”; of the seven times repeated ''Voices 
of God/’ over the sea and the mountains, the forest 
and the wilderness, as the storm travels onward; 

" beginning with Gloria in Uxcelsis and ending with 
In terris -the 29th:— 

".Give unto the Lord, 0 ye mighty, give imto 
the Lord glory and strength. 

“ Give the Lord the honour due unto His 
name; worship the Lord with holy worship. 

" The voice of the Lord is upon the waters ; it 
is the glorious God that maketh the thunder. 

" The voice of the Lord is upon many waters. 

" The voice of the Lord is mighty in opera¬ 
tion. 

" The voice of the Lord is a glorious voice. 

“The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedar 
trees; yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of 
Libanus. 

“ He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Libanus also and Sirion like a young unicorn. 

" Ihe voice of the Lord divideth the flames of 
fire. The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilder¬ 
ness ; yea, the Lord shaketh the wilderness of 
Kades. 

“ The voice ol the Lord maketh the hinds to 
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calve, and discovereth the forests; in His temple 
doth every one speak of His glory. 

The Lord sitteth above the waterflood; the 
Lord remaineth a King for ever. 

The Lord shall give strength unto His 
people; the Lord shall give His people the 
blessing of peace.'' 

Am I not justified in saying that, in passing from 
the hymns of the Veda to the Psalms, we pass from 
poetry to serious and grave religion ? 

And yet it is in the fresh and bold expression of 
an indefinite religious sentiment, of indefinite yet real 
religious awe and delight and admiration in the pre¬ 
sence of the glories and wonders of nature, an expres¬ 
sion not troubling itself about logical consistency, and 
not yet stijSened and cramped by the rules and forms 
of definite superstitions, that the charm and interest of 
' the Vedic hymns chiefly consist. If the contrast is 
great between them and the Psalms, in respect to the 
way in which each sees God in Nature, it is im- 
' measurably greater between what each understood by 
religion, both as regards God and as regards man; in 
what each thought of God, in what each desired of 
Him and trusted Him for; in what each -thought of 
^ man's relation to God, of the meaning and the law of 
man's life, of man's capacities, of his sin, his hope, his 
blessedness. 

The following is not from tb3 Pig-Veda, but from 
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tlie Zendayesta, in which a moral earnestness, is. inorQ... . 
observable. It is part of what is supposed to be a 
hymn of Zoroaster. I give it in Mr. Max Muller’s 
^ translation:— 

'' 1. How I shall proclaim to all who have 
come to listen, the praises of Thee, the all-wise 
Lord, and the hymns of Vohumano (the good 
spirit). Wise Asha! I ask that ' (thy) grace 
may appear in the lights of heaven. 

2. Hear with your ears what is best, per¬ 
ceive with your minds what is pure, so that 
every man may for himself choose his tenets be-^ 
fore the great doom! May the wise be on our 
side! 

“ 3. Those old spirits who are twins, made 
known what is good and what is evil in thoughts, 
words, and deeds. Those who are good distin¬ 
guished between the two, not those who are evil¬ 
doers. 

4. When these two Spirits came together, 
they made first Jife and death, so that there 
should be at last the most wretched life for the 
bad, but for the good blessedness. 

'' 5k Of these two Spirits the evil one chose 
the worst deeds; the kind Spirit, he whose gar- . 
ment is the immovable sky, chose what is right; 
and they also who faithfully please Ahuramazda 
by good works. • 
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'' 6. Those who worshipped the Devas and 
were deceived, did not rightly distinguish be¬ 
tween the two; those who had chosen the worst 
Spirit came to hold counsel together, and ran to ^ 
Aeshma in order to afflict the life of man. 

7. And to him (the good) came might, and 
with wisdom virtue; and the everlasting Armaiti 
herseK made his body vigorous; it fell to thee 
to be rich by her gifts. 

“ 8. But when the punishment of their crimes 
will come, and, 0 Mazda, thy power will be 
known as the reward of piety for those who 
delivered (Druj) falsehood into the hand of Asha 
(truth). 

9. Let us then be of those who further 
this world; 0 Ahuramazda, 0 bliss-conferring 
Asha! Let our mind be there where wisdom 
abides. 

‘"10, Then indeed there will be the fall of 
the pernicious Druj, but in the beautiful abode 
of Vohumano, of Mazda^ and Asha, will be 
gathered for ever those who dwell in good 
report. 

“ 11, 0 men, if you cling to theses command¬ 
ments, which Mazda has given, . . . which are 
a torment to the wicked, and a blessing to the 
righteous, then there will be victory through 
them.’^ 
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Beyond this these hynms do not go; above this 
they do not rise. Compare with their incagreiiess on 
these points, the fulness of the Psalms: compare tliese 
^ hesitating though deeply touching essays at religion, 
halting in the outer courts of the Temi)le, with the 
majestic and strong confidence of the l^saljns, leading 
the soul through the manifold experiences of the 
s^irituaPlife to the inmost shrines. Compare iha idm 
of Grod. He is not only the One, and tlic hiverlasting, 
and the Most Highest, the living God, but He lias 
what in default of a fitter plirase we call n cJiaradcr. 
He is not only the Maker, the Wonder-workin' of the 
world; He is its Holy Puler and K!ing; ‘‘ its •la’ght-^ 
ecus Judge, strong and patient,” “set in the throne 
that judgost riglit ”; the Hand that Iccds all its 
creatures; the Eye that watches all its riwoliitions, 
and pierces to all its lowliest corners; its Joy, its 
Hope, its liefuge. He is “ the (Jod of Truth,” “ this 
God that hatli no pleasure in wickedness, neither shall 
any evil dwell with Him.” He is the “ Lonl that 
hath never failed them that seek Him.” Hci is tlu*. 
“Helper of the friendlpss,” “the Father of the fathei'- 
less,” “the Hearer of the complaint and the desire <»!’ 
the poor”; He is “ the God that maketli men to be*, of 
one mind in an house.” “Who is like to Him, wlio 
hath His dwelling so high, and yet humbleth HimstB’ 
to behold the things in heaven and earth?” And so, 
froni end to end of the PsaTijus, we have tlu^ 
varied, uiistudied rccoguitioii of a moral ^ I n 
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the certainty and consciousness of this most holy 
sovereignty, the trust and joy of the Psalmists are 
‘Without restraint. The enthusiasm and imagination 
j lof the Vedic poets were kindled at the greatness of ^ 
‘ nature; the enthusiasm and imagination of the 
Psalmists, not insensible to that greatness, were far 
' .more inspired by the everlasting righteousness of th^ 
:King.dpm of^^G 

0 come, let us sing unto the Lord, let us 
heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation 
... for the Lord is a great God, and a great 
•King above all gods. In His hand are all the 
corners of the earth, and the strength of the hills 
is His also. ... 0 come, let us worship and 
fall down, and kneel before the Lord our Maker, 
For He is the Lord our God, and we are the 
people of His pasture and the sheep of His 
hand.” “ Thou didst cause thy judgment to be 
heard from heaven: the earth trembled, and was 
stiU: When God arose to judgment, and to help 
all the meek upon earth.” ^'Let the heavens 
rejoice, and let the earth be glad;* let the sea 
make a noise, and all that therein is. Let the 
field be joyful and all that is in itthen shall 
^ all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord. 
For He cometh, for He cometh to judge the 
earth; and with righteousness to judge the 
earth, and the people witlr His truth.” 
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The deep, insisiinff Jaith in Goers rigliteousness 
cannot find strength cnongli in language for its tri- 
uinpliant conviction, and never tires of reiteration 

'' The Lord is Kinfjj tlie earth may l .)0 glad 
thereof: yea, the niultitiido of tlie isles may be 
glad thereof. Clouds and darkness are round 
about Him; righteousness and judgment are tlie 
}ial)itation of His seat. The hills melted like 
wax at the presence of the Lord ; at the presences 
of the Lord of tlui whole cartli.” 

Great as is the oartli, great as is nature, its nmg- 
nificonoc^, its fearful and tremendous powers. One is* 
still seen a King above tlunn, to whom tliey arii hut 
part of tlie adommeut of His royalty :— 

“ The Zo7^d is Kin(jy and hath put on glorious 
apparel; the Lord hath put on Ilis apparel and 
girded Himself with strength. Ever since tlu‘, 
world l)egan hath Thy seat been prepared : TIiou 
art from everlasting. The floods arii risen, O 
Lord, the floods .have lift np tlieir voice; tlu‘. 
floods lift up tlicir waves. The W{ivt‘.B of tlui B(‘.a 
arc mighty, and rage l)orril)ly; but yet the Lor<I 
wlio dwcllcth on high is mightier.’' 

Great, too, are the nprisings and storms of the 
moral world, tlio slnxik of nations, tlu^ brimking up of 
empires, the madness^ of raging peoples, tin* fury <d’ 
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tyrants; but—'' the Lord is King, be the people never 
so impatient: He sitteth between the cherubims, be 
the earth never so unquiet The Lord is great in 
Sion and high above all people.” And it is not in^ 
;power that the Psalmist finds the matchless preroga¬ 
tive of this kingdom — it is in power, thought of 
always with absolute moral goodness, power with a 
yet higher greatness belonging to it, the greatness of 
righteousness and holiness :— 

“They (all nations) shall give thanks unto 
Thy name, which is great, wonderful, and holy. 
<0 magnify the Lord our God, and fall down 
before His footstool, for He is holy.” “Thy 
testimonies are very sure; holiness becometli 
Tliine house for ever.” “ Thou, Lord, art higher 
than all that are in the earth. Thou art exalted 
far above all gods. 0 ye that love the Lord, see 
that ye hate the thing that is evil. . . . There 
is sprung up light for the righteous, and joyful 
gladness for such as are true-hearted. Eejoice 
in the Lord, ye righteous^ and give thanks for a 
remembrance of His holiness.” 

The God of the Psalm s is the graci ous Grod of the ^ 
, mer cy^dureth for ever ”; the God 

not only of Sion and His chosen people Israel, but of 
all the heathen, of all the nations, of all the islands of 
the sea and the ends of the eUrth: the God of the 
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Future, from generation to generation; the (Jod of the 
future to them that love Him, their certain hope and 
Saviour, in some unexplained way, in spite of the 
^ visible ruin and vanishing of death; the God of ihn 
future, also to the mighty, the cruel, and the proud, 
their certain judge and avenger. Over all human 
power, however irresistible, over all human pride, how¬ 
ever beyond rebuke, over all human wrongfulness and 
oppression, however unchecked, there is ever present 
the all-seeing God of judgment, over beholding, iwer 
trying the hearts and reins, ever waiting His time of 
deliverance and retribution, ever prcpaitng (h(‘> r(‘-fug(‘. 
which shall at last shelter the innoc(3nt, tlu^ ^loom ^ 
wliich must at last smite down the proud 

For the sin of their mouth, and lor the words 
of their lips, they shall be taken in tludr juidc'” 
“Fhe Lord also is a defcnccj for the op])r(‘.HH(*.(h 
evcnarelugo in due time of trouble/’ His (‘.yes 
consider tlio poor, and His eyedids try tlH‘. (‘-hil- 
dren of men. 0 put your trust in Him always, 
ye peoide; pour cart your hearts Ixvfore Him, for 
God is our hope. 0 trust not in wrong and 
robbery, give not yourselves unto va.nity; if 
riches* increase, sot not your lieart upon them. 
God spake once, and twice I have {ikso luxtrd , 
same; that power belongeth unto God And 
that Thou, Lord, art merciful; for TIioii 
every man aecHmKng to his work/’ 
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I say nothing here of the prophetic element in the 
Psalms. It is most characteristic—^the way in which 
they look onward, the way in which they dare to be 
prophetic—to tell of one, in whom, through suffering 
and through glory, the world should find its redemp¬ 
tion and its peace—'' Desire of me, and I shall give 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utmost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” It is character- 
‘ istic, unic|ue. But I do not dwell on it here. Wliat 
I k wish to point out is, that all that what is called 
jiatural reHgiom even in its highest speculation, has 
I ponclucled, of the power, the justice, the goodness of 
JtGod ,«is found^ clothed with life..and recognised 
||actual deed, withjoy and .lov^ in the Psalms, cen- 
I turies before natural religion was heard of. T^e 
^ Psalfg of Creatio n (civ.) sets forth the magnificence 
of His bounty over aU His works, from the light with 
which He '' decks Himself as with a garment,” to the 
rivers running among the hills, from which the wild 
asses quench their thirst, the grass for the cattle, and 
the green herb for the service of men, the wine that 
maketh glad, the bread that strengtheneth his heart, 
the lions roaring after their prey, man going forth to 
his work and his labour till the evening, the great 
and wide sea also, with its creatures great and small 
, innumerable, '' the ships, and that leviathan,” whom 
Thou hast made to play and take his pastime there.” 
The^^ of^^^^y (ciii.)—^mercy, as high as the 
heaven is in co^^arison with*^ the earth, forgiveness. 
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putting away sins as far as the west is from the east, 

—sets forth His dispensations of compassion and 
remedy,—forgiving all our sins, healing all our in- 
•firmities, satisfying our mouth with good things, making 
us young and lusty as an eagle, executing righteousr 
ness and judgment for all them that are oppressed 
with wrong, long-suffering, and of great goodness—, 

'' Like as a father pitieth his own children, even so is ! 

I 

the Lord merciful to them that fear Him.” I will 
only call attention to one other feature of these 
expressions of joy and awful exultation at feeling 
ourselves encompassed by the mercy and righteousness 
of God; and that is the way in which, as in the • 
65tlL^Psalm, the thought of His power and His over¬ 
flowing bounty in Hature —Thou makest the cut¬ 
tings of the morning and evening to praise Thee— 
Thou visitest the earth and blessest it — Thou 
crownest the year with Thy goodness—the valleys 
laugh and sing ” — how this is entwined and en- 
wreathed with the thought of His moml empire, pro¬ 
viding for the cravings, overruling the turmoil, of the 
world of souls :— 

Thou that hearest the prayer, to Thee shall 
all flesh come. Thou shalt show us wonderful 
things in Thy righteousness, 0 God of our salva- • 
tion; Thou that art the hope of all the ends of 
the earth and of them that remain in the broad 
sea. . . . Who stilleth the raging of the sea, 

X 
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and the noise of his waves, and the madness of 
the people/’ 

Or, again, as in the^47th Psalm^ the supreme* 
wonders of the universe are strung and linked to¬ 
gether in successive verses with His sympathy for the 
daily sorrows of mankind. ''He healeth those that 
are broken in heart, and giveth medicine to heal their 
sickness. He telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names.” 

Compare again in the Psalms tlmr jdca 
there is nothing even approaching to it in that” ^fTrly 
^ religious poetry which is sometimes classed along with 
them. Take, for instance, the view which pervades 
them of the unity o f mankind. The horizon of the 
Vedic hymnsrT^Tis' confined to the worshipper who 
sings them. The Psalms, the sofigs of that chosen 
people which God " led like sheep by the hand of 
Moses and Aaron,” and expressing in every form the 
glory and the blessing involved in that wondrous 
election—"In Jewry is God known, His name is 
great in Israel, at Salem is 'His tabernacle, and His 
dwelling in Sion ”—yet claim as the subjects of their 
King, and the sharers in their worship, every nation, 
every family of mankind. Ho feature is* more strik¬ 
ing in the Psalms than the unquestioning and natural 
directness with which they embrace the heathen, the 
nations, as equally included with Israel, in the pur¬ 
poses and the Kingdom of Gg^. The question asked 
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by the Apostle in a degenerate age of Judaism, '' Is 
He the God of the Jews only ? Is He not also of the 
Gentiles ?'' was never a question to the writers of 
• the Psalms, even under the bitterness of heathen 
oppression, even under the keenest sense of the prero¬ 
gative of God's people, whether in triumph or in 
punishment. There is no lack of sorrowful sighing to 
the God of Israel against the heathen that do not 
know Him "—no lack of the stern joy of victory and 
vengeance, when the day of the heathen came. But! 
this does not interfere with the prma,ry Belief that' 
the_ whole human race Jbelongs to God now^^ a^d 
has to do with Him now ; that it is d^fetined^, 
for Him more completely hereafter. ‘‘He who is 
praised in Sion ‘is also' the hope of all the ends 
of the earth, and of them that remain in the broad 
sea ":— 

“ I will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, among 
the people ; I will sing praises unto Thee, among 
the nations.” “ The Lord's name is praised from 
the rising up of 4;he sun imto the going down 
thereof. The Lord is.high above all nations, and 
His glory above the heavens” “AU nations 
which Thou hast made shall come and worship 
Thee, 0 Lord, and shall glorify Thy name.” • 
“God reigneth over the heathen; God sitteth 
upon His holy seat. The princes of the people 
are joined unto the people of the God of 
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Abraham. God is very high exalted; all the 
shields of the earth are His.” 

And with this universal idea of human nature and ^ 
its relation to God, there is joined an equally charac¬ 
teristic view of its depths and heights, of its greatness, 
of its vanity. Nothing is more easy than to take a 
high view of it, alone, or a low view, alone : there are 
facts and appearances in abundance to account for 
and justify either. But the view of the Psalms 
combines them ; man"s^ and insignificance, in 

relation to the immense universe about , him, and to. 
its infinite and everlasting,, God; man's littlenes s in . 
his relation to time, to his own short passage between 
its vast before" and after, his feebleness, his misery, 
his sin :—on the other side, greatness, as ^fhe 

consummate work of God's han ds, thjoiight. worthy of 
His care, His chq^, Hi^ provident and watchful 
regard; man's greatness and responsibility, as capable 
of knowing God and loving ...jgKm, of winning His 
blessing and perishing under His judgment: inmfiis 
greatness, even as a sinner abie to sink so low, and 
t o ri se ^ by r epen tance out of the^,,d^^^ degra¬ 
dation and mpsfc.Mpel§ss^r^ The riddle of man's 
existence could be no unfamiliar subject^ wherever 
- men reflected at all: ijb^certainlyijwas^ 
j n China, in Greece. Those deep and awful strains 
Ijof the 8$th an d 90th Ps alms have their counter- 
| |part in the profound despa^^ the sacred books of 
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Biicldhisin, in tlic solemn, measured tnitli, in the 
plaintive perplexities of the choruses of Greek 
tragedy. But they painted it to the life, and there' 
• they stopped short. The Psalms confessed it ancV 
laid it up in the bosom of God, confident, rejoicing^l 
that though they saw not yet the light, '' all would a^ 
last be well.” 

And then think of the h^lL moral, ideal of what 
they look for in those whom God approves; the 
hunger and thirst after righteousness which they 
reveal:— 


Lord, who shall dwell in Thy Tabcjrnacle, 
and who shall rest upon Thy lioly hill ? Even 
he t]ia,t leadetli an uncorrupt life, and doeth tlie 
thing that is right, and spcaketh the truth from 
his lioart. He that hath not slandered his 
neighliour—he that sittcth not by himself, but 
is lowly in his own eyes—ho that swearetli 
unto his neighbour and disappointoih liiiu not, 
though it be to his own hindrance.” ''Examin(‘- 
inci, 0 Lord, an^l prove me; try out niy reins 
and my heart.” “ WIk) can tell how oft he 
offcndetli ?—0 cleanse thou me from my S(X'.r(it 
faultjs.” 

Tliink of the l)oldncss with whicli they take liold 
of tlic gx\Mit <l(‘pths and proldems of mrin\s c:5iistcnco> 
the triumpli of evil* the oppx'cssion of the poor, tlu^ 
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^fferings^of the good ; the fearless way in which these 
enigmas are faced, the reverent and trustful answer 
given to them :— 

'Tret not thyself because of the ungodly, 
neither be thou envious against the evil-doers/’ 

.. . . " Put thy trust in the Lord and be doing 
good.” . . . Commit thy way unto the Lord, 

' ^ and put thy trust in Him, and He shall bring it 
:to pass. He shall make thy righteousness as 
I Sclear as the light, and thy just dealing as the 
; jnoonday. Hold thee still in the Lord and abide 
■’ I patiently on Him; but grieve not thyself at 
|him whose way doth prosper, against the man 
fthat doeth after evil counsels.” 

Think of that Mgh fait h in the unseen Go odness , 
of that high desire after His love "and Hisjanss^ 
reward, which animate the Psalms:—• 

"The Lord is my light and my Salvation; 
whom then shall I fear^? The Lord is the 
strength of my salvation; of whom then shall I 
be afraid?” ... "My heart hath talked of 
Thee. Seek ye my face: Thy face, Ebrd, will I 
seek.” ..." 0 my soul, thou hast said unto the 
Lord, Thou art my God, my goods are nothing 
unto Thee.” ..." The Lord Himself is the por¬ 
tion of mine inheritance an^ of my cup.” 
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Where,., except in the Psalms, did ancient religion 
think of placing tlic blessedness of man, whether in 
this life or beyond it, not in the outward good things 
^ which we know on earth, not in knowledge, not in 
power, but in the exercise of the ajfcctiom ? 

To take one point more, ^^^ere is one feature 
about the Psalms which it requires an effort to disen¬ 
gage, because it is so universal in them, and has 
Ijccomo so familiar to us, and which yet is in that age 
of the world peculiar to them—the assumption that 
pervades every one of them, the vivid sense which 
shows itself in every conceivable form, of the relation,| 
the direct, close, immediate rdation of the soul of man \ 
Jo^,^Qod. To us Christians this has becoine the first* 
axiom of religious trutli, the first element of our reli¬ 
gious feeling: to the ancient thought of the world, 
God, because of His unapproachablo greatness, was, to 
each single man, whatever He might be to the com¬ 
munity, a distant^Godi. Who would think of pouring 
out his heart to the Indra of the Vedas: who would 
dream of being athirst for the Fa ther Zeus of Homer, 
or longing after the Jupit er, though styled the Pest 

and Greatest, of later times? It never occurred.to.. 

those- worsln^ that besides the sacrifices and 
praises, besides the* prayer for protection, for deliver¬ 
ance, for l:)encfits, to powers supreme but far off, and 
still further removed from tlie sympathies and the 
troubles of mankind,—l)csidcs those outward ways of 
religion, the soul could have S(3crct yet real access, 
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everywhere, every moment, to Infinite compassion, 
Infinite loving-kindness, Infinite and all-sufficing good¬ 
ness, to whom, as into the heart of the tenderest of 
friends, it could pour out its distresses, before whom, ^ 
as before the feet of a faithful Comforter and Guide, 
it could lay down the burden of its care, and commit 
its way. But this, I need not remind you, is the idea 
of religion which appears on the face of every single 
Psalm. It is the idea of the unfailing tenderness of^ 
God, His ^understanding, of every honest prayer, the 
certamtj that in the vastness and the catastrophes 
I of the world the soul in i^own singkness ^ has ^ 

|^refug% is linked at the throne of the ^ worMs to.itg 

j own reward and strength, is held by the hand, is 
; guidedthe eye, of One who pares for ,^tlie^ j^§al^t 
’ as much as He is greater than the greatest ^f JHjis 
creatures. , 

And there is no mood of mixed and varied feeling, 
no form of deep and yearning affection, no tone of 
absorbing emotion, in which this sense of what God is 
to the soul does not express itself. It allies itself to 
the most poignant grief, to th^ bitterest self-reproach 
and shame; even a despair, which, like in the 
Psalm, will allow itself to mention no word of hope, 
betrays the hope which yet lurks under it in its 
^ passionate appeal to God, in its unquenchable con¬ 
fidence in prayer: '' 0 Lord God of my salvation, I 
have cried day and night before Thee: 0 let my 
prayer enter into Thy presence, Ihcline Thine ear unto 


iny calling.” Sometimes it puts into words its Ijolicl’ 
—0 Tliou that liearest tlie i:)raycr, unto Thee sliall 
all flesh come ”; sometimes it delights in tlic briefest 
^ and most emifliatic word that implies it—'' 0 God, 
Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee ” ; I said 
unto the Lord, Tliou art my God, hear the voice of my 
prayer, 0 Lord.” There is a fearless freedom, a kind 
of bugyaiicy and cla^city in the way in which human 
feeling and affection expand and xinfold theniselves in 

the.^xiid press ujjw^^ in eager and inanifol(L 

des^ra They are winged with joy and inexpressible 
delight: or the soul brings before itself witli unre¬ 
lenting keenness how it is seen and pierced tUrough 
and througli, from the first instant f)f existence, and 
in depths inaccessible to itsidf, by tlic eye of wisdom 
and holiness whicli goes throngli the world; or it 
looks up to that eye, meeting it in return and guiding 
it; looks up witli tender and waiting confidence— 
‘'As the eyes of a maiden to the hand of her mistress, 
even so our eyes wait upon tlic Lord our God, till 
lie have mercy upon us” ;—or, “ Out of the deeps it 
calls to Him,” “flocii^ to Him for refuge,” waiting 
for Him " more than tliey that watcli :lbr the morning, 
yea, more tlian they that watch for the morning”; 
or it refr<anns itself* and keeps itself still, " lilvc as a 
child that is weaned restetli on liis mother ”; or it 
throws itself liliudly on His mercy, in afleedionate, 
all-surrendering trust—" Into thy hands I commimd 
my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed mo, O T.ord, Thou 
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God of truth; or it rebukes itself for its impatience 
—‘"Why art thou so vexed, 0 my soul, and why art 
thou so disquieted within me ?. 0 put thy trust in 

God, which is the help of my countenance, and my ^ 
God ”;—or, without the faintest hesitation of doubt 
in His marvellous loving-kindness, it makes sure of 
His answering sympathy, “for Thou shalt hear me; 
—keep me as the apple of an eye, hide me under the 
shadow of Thy wings ”; or it confides to Him its 
entreaty for a little respite as the end draws near— 

“ 0.spare me a little, that I may recover my strength, 
before I go hence and be no more seen/’ Or, the 

helpless creature, it appeals beseechingly to the 
"Creator’s mindfulness of that which He thought it 
worth His while to call into being—“ Thy mercy 
endureth for ever: despise not then the work of 
Thine own hands ” ; or it exults in the security of 
its retreat—“ 0 how plentiful is Thy goodness which 
Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee. . . . 
Thou shalt hide them privily by Thine own presence 
from the provoking of all men; Thou shalt keep them 
secretly in Thy tabernacle from jihe strife of tongues ” ; 
or it gives utterance to its deep longings, and finds 
their full satisfaction in the unseen object of its love 
—“ like as the hart desireth the water-brooks, even 
l^so longeth my soul after Thee, 0 God. My soul is 
;iathirst for God, even for the living God: when shall 
\ I come to appear before the presence of God ? ”—“ 0 
God, Thou art my God: early Will I seek Thee; my 
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soul thirsteth after Thee, my flesh also longeth after 
Thee, iu a barren and dry land where no water is. 

. . For Thy loving-kindness is better than the life 
^ itself. . . . My soul shall be satisfied even as it were 
with marrow and fatness, when my mouth praiseth 
Thee with joyful lips. Because Thou hast been my 
helper, therefore under the shadow of Thy wings will 
I rejoice.” . ■ 

What was there, anywhere else, like this int^sely /> . 


human outpour ing of a ffection^ in its most diversified^-" 
a^””]^rest forms, afection^fastening itself with the 
most na tural freshness and simplicity on things unseen; 
so exuding, yet so reverent; so tender, yet so strong, 




and manly, and severe; so frank and unconstrained in 
i^ fears and griefs and anxieties; so alive to its 
weakness, yet so willing to accept the discipline of 
affiiction, and so confident of the love behind it; so 
keenly and painfully sensitive to the present ravages 
of evil and sin and death, so joyfully hopeful, and sure 
of the victory of good ? There is an awful yet trans¬ 
porting intuition which opens upon the Christian soul 
in some supreme moment of silence or of trial. '‘We 
feel”—so do they tell us, on whom that experience 
has come—" we feel that while the world changes, we 
are one and the same. We are led to understand the//‘| 
nothingne ss of things around us, and we begin, by|^l 
degrees, to perce^e that there are but^twj beings in 
the whole universe,—our own souls anbfthe God whoi 
niad^i^s.” “We restfin the thought of two, and two 
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only, supreme and luminously self-evident beings— 
myself, and my Creator.” We stand face to face with 
the certainty of our Maker’s existence. We become 
conscious of being alone with the Eternal. This,greats 

experience had been the Psalnaist’s. In this the 
Psalmist took refuge from the perplexities of life. 
“His treadings had wellnigh slipped,” when he saw 
“ the prosperity of the wicked”—not thinking of their 
“fearful end.” But at once the thought comes on 
him, in whose hands he was:— 

“ Nevertheless I am alway by Thee; for Thou 
Jiast holden me by Thy right hand. Thou shalt 
guide me with Thy counsel, and after that receive 
me with glory; whom have I in heaven but 
Thee ? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire in comparison with Thee. My flesh and 
my heart faileth; but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.” . . . “ I have 
set God always before me; for He is on my 
right hand, therefore I shall not fall. Therefore 
my heart was glad and my glory rejoiced; my 
flesh also shall rest in hope.” . . . “ Thou shalt 
shew me the path of life; in Thy presence is 
the fulness of joy; in Thy "right hand there is 
pleasure for evermore.” . . . “ When I wake up 
after Thy likeness, I shall be satisfied with it.” 

I am surely not saying too Ihuch in asserting that 
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nothing in kind like tliis, nothing in any way compar¬ 
able with it, is to be found in the noblest and highest 
examples of any other ancient religious language. We 
^know what there was in the world besides; where do 
we look for its counterpart ? The Psalms stand up 
like a pillar of fire and liglit in the history of the 
early world. They lift us at once into an atmosphere 
of religious thought, which is the highest that man 
lias ever reached; they come with all the character¬ 
istic airections and emotions of humanity, everything 
tliat is deepest, tenderest, most pathetic, most aspiring, 
along with all the plain realities of man’s condition 
and destiny, into tlie presence of the living God. l' 
am justified in saying that in that stage of the world’s 
history this is absolutely unique. I am now only 
stating it as a fact, however to be accounted for. 
Christians account for it from tlic history in which 
the Psalms are embedded, and by the light and 
guidance from above, implied in that history; and 
what other account can be given I find it hard to 
imagine. That such thoughts, such words, so steady 
and uniibrm in their central idea, so infinitely varied 
in their forms of expressing it, should liavc been i)ro^ 
diiced in any of the nations winch we call lieatlien, is 
to me absohitely inconceivable. That they should have 
lieen produced among the Hebrews, if the Hebrews 
were only as other nations, is equally inconceivable. 
But I want only to impress the fact, one of the most 
cortain and eventful hi the history of the world. It 
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] is idle to talk of Semitic Monotlieisp, even if such 
I te^ency at that time can be jprovec^" There is Mono- 
; theism and Monotheism: the Monotheism even of the 
Koran is not the Monotheism of the Psalms; and^ 
■ Monotheism is a poor and scanty word to express the 
continued flow of affectionateness, of joy and mourn¬ 
ing, of hope and love, of every tone, of every strain, 

] high and low, in the human soul, which we find in the 
Psalms. hTor does it avail to say that they are more 
modern than the songs of the Veda, or the Zendavesta. 
Chronology is a very uncertain measure of national 
development and culture, and the men who sang the 
Vedie hymns had a language, and therefore had had a 
training of thought and experience, as advanced as the 
Hebrew Psalmists. The Psalms are certainly no^n- 
duct of ciyiljs.ati 9 n and p hilo sophy; the differences of 
date among them, which are considerable, from the 
days of David, perhaps of Moses, to the " Pilgrim 
Songs ” of the returning exiles in the days of Zerub- 
I babel, make_no difference in_^^is respect. Kor is it 
I relevant to point out alleged imperfections in_ the 
I ^orahty rf some of the P salm s. This is not the 
" occasion to go into the allegation itself; but were it 
sustainable, it would only make the wonder of the 
whole phenomenon more surprising. Heroes a nation 
certainly rude and fierce, certainly behind its neigh¬ 
bours in the arts of life, in the activity and enterprise 
of intdligence which lead to knowledge, to subtlety or 
, width of thought, or to the Sense and creation of 
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beauty, and described in its own records as beset with 
incorrigible tendencies to the coarsest irreligion and 
degeneracy. Are we not constantly told that the , 

• songs of a people reflect its character; that a religion 
in its idea of God reflects its worshippers ? What i 
sort of character is reflected in the Psalms ? They | 
come to us from a people like their neighbours, merci-l 
less and bloody, yet they are full of love and inno-i 
cence and mercy. They come from a people whoso, 
deep sins and wrong - doing are recorded by theiii 
own writers; yet the Psalms breathe the hunger| 
and thirst of the soul after righteousness. Tliey^ 

come from a race still in the rude childhood t)f the 

• 

world: yet tliey express the thoughts about God 
and duty, and about the purpose and reward of 
human life, which are those of the most refined, 
the gentlest, the most saintly, the most exalted, wliom 
the ages of the world have ever seen, down to its 
latest. 

The (luestion is asked in these days, Is God know- 
_ aliluJ The answer depends on a further question. 
Whether God can ba known by man dej-iends on 
whether we have the faculties for Jcnqwinjj. We have 
faculties whicli enable us to know the phenomena of 
sense aiurof the outward world. We have faculties 
didcrent from them, which enable us to know the. 
truths of mathematics. Have we anything else ? V>y 
whatevci^ name we call them, wo have pow(U*s very 
unlike, botli in their subjects and in their modci of 
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working, to the knowledge of sense or the processes 
of mathematical science. There is a wonderful art, 
connected on the one hand with the senses, on the 
other hand with mathematical truth, yet in itself hav- ^ 
ing that which belongs to neither, and which we call 
music. There is another, closely connected also with 
the senses, but, except in the most general way, be¬ 
yond the domain of mathematical precision, which we 
call painting. There is yet a third—the art, or the 
power, or the gift, of calling into existence out of the 
imagination and the feelings and the language of men, 
by means of choice words and their measured rhythm, 
new creations of beauty and grandeur, which keep 
their hold on the minds and history of men for ages— 

I the wondrous art of poetry. In music, in painting, in 
poetry, we say that we know. There are powers in 
human nature and in the human mind of dealing with 
these subjects, powers of the greatest activity and 
energy, most subtle and most delicate, yet most real, 
undoubting of themselves and undoubted in their 
, effects, of which no one makes any question ; certain, 

• within limits, of what they kno^ and do, but which 
I yet in their tests of certainty are absolutely different 
I from mathematical or physical knowledge, and abso¬ 
lutely impatient of the verifications which are indis- 
j)ensable in sensible and mathematical proof. And a 
man might be the greatest physicist and the greatest 
mathematician, while all their marvellous regions were 
to Mm absolutely a blank; though his mind was one 
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to which, say music, its meaning and its laws, were 
absolutely incomprehensible, the most impossible of 
puzzles. He might not know a false note in music 
^ from a true one; he might be utterly unable to see 
tlie difference between what is noble and base in 
it, or to distinguish the greatest work of Handel or 
Beethoven from any other collection of sounds. And 
yet the musician hnows ; ho knows the glory and the 
trutli, and the ordered perfection of which he speaks; 
lie knows that tins jicrfection is governed by the 
oxactest laws; ho knows that, like all perfection, it 
depends on infinitesimal differences, which yet are most 
real ones: his faculty of knowing and his knowledge, 
however he has got to them, and although other men/ 
or other races have them not, and ho knows not the 
channel of communication between his own knowledge 
and their minds, are their own warrant and witness. 
The musical unbeliever might question the possibility / 
of knowing anything about what to him would be 
so vague and misty, full of arbitrary definitions 
and unintelligible rules, and, if he was obstinate, 
might vainly seek ^to be convinced. Yet the 

world of music is a most real world; man has 
faculties for reaching it and judging of it; and the 
evidences Df its reality are in the domain of fact and 
history. 

Is there in Iniman nature such a facid^, separate 
from the/acuities by which we judge of the things of 
Bcnp and the abstractions of the pure intellect, but 

. ^ ' y 
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yet a true and trustworthy faculty foreknowing God 
—^for knowing God, in some such way as we know 
the spirits and souls, half disclosed, half concealed 
under the mask and garment of the flesh, among whom . 
we have been brought up, among whom we live ? Can 
we know Him in such a true sense as we know 
those whom we love and those whom we dislike ; those 
whom we venerate and trust, and those whom we fear 
and shrink from ? The course of the world, its history, 
its literature, our everyday life, presuppose such know¬ 
ledge of men and character; they confirm its existence 
and general trustworthiness, by the infinitely varied 
and continuous evidence of results. The question 
I whether there is such a faculty m th^ 
for knowing its Maker and God—knowing Him, though 
j behind the veil,—^knowing Him, though flesh and blood 
can never see Him,—knowing Him, though the’question- 
i ng inteU ec^ loses itself in the thought of ^Jlim,—this 
q uesti on finds here its answer. In the Ps alms is the 
evidence of that faculty, and that with it man has not 
* worked in vain. The Book of Psalms is like the fact 
of the production, by the existence and exercise of a 
faculty in man's nature, of vast results, such as a great 
literature, a great school of painting, a great body of 
music. If it is not a proof and example of this power 
'^of knowing, I cannot imagine what a proof can be. 


r e proof t ha t the li ving , God- can be~ know n by TTtfl.n 
that He c an be love d and lopged. for with tho 
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Uoii. The answer whether God has given to 
the faculty to know Him might be sought in 
in the Vedas or the Zeudavesta. It is found ju 

. Book of Psalms, 
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Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES of St. Paul— 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek’Text, 
with English Notes. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 7th Edition. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

PROLEGOMENA TO* ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
ROMANS AND THE EPHESIANS. By Rev. F. J. A. Hort. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S TWO EPISTLES TO 
THEWCORINTHTANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. By 
Rev. W. Kay. Svo. Qs. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
Lightfoot. I oth Edition. Svo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILTPPIANS. A Revised 
Textf with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 
9th Edition. Svo. •12s. 
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THE EPISTLES of St. continued: 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With transla. 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. 

C. J. Vaughan. Crown Svo. 5s. * 

ST. PAULS EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with' Introductions, etc. By 
Bishop Ligktfoot. 9th Edition. Svo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE ^ 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 2nd Edition. Svo. 7s. 6 d. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I. con- 
taining the Fii-st Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C. 

J. Vaughan. 2nd Edition. Svo. Sewed, is. 6d. 

ST. PAULS EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By Prof. John 
Eadie. Svo. 12s. 

NOTES ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL FROM UNPUBLISHED 
COMMENTARIES. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., 

D. C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Svo. 12s. 

The Epistle of St. James— 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The Greek Text, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. Svo. 14s. 
The Epistles of St. Jolm— 

THE EPISTLES OF ST, JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 

By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 3rd Edition. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

TLe Epistle to the Hebrews— 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. F. Rendall. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com¬ 
mentary. By the same. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
• Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. Svo. 14s. 

BEVELATIOH— 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. Maurice. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev. Prof. W. 
Milligan. Crown Svo. 5s. 

DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the sam?. Cr. Svo. Ks. 
THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By the same. 2nd Edition. 

^ Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 5th Edition. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. AipjDis Wright. 2nd Edition. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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Cbristian Cburcb^ Ibistoris of tbe 

OLeetham (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH DURING THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. Cr. 
■8vo. I os. 6d. 

Olrarcli (Dean).—THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve 
Years, 1833-45. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

Ounningham (Rev John).—THE GROWTH OFTHE CHURCH 
IN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. 9s. 
Dale (A. W. W.)—THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRIS- 
■ TIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. los. 6cl. 
Gwatkin (H. M.) EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHU RCH. [In preparation. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop STXiiOiS. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. 8vo. io.s. 6d. 
Hardy (W. J.)— Gee (H,)-^DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Cr. 
8 VO. • [Pn the /Vm. 

Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)—TWO DISSERTATIONS.• I. On 
MONOrENHS 0EOS in Scripture and Tradition. 11. On Tlic 
“ Constantinopolitan ” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ECCLESIA. Crown 8vo. 

\lii the Press. 

Simpson (W.)—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. 3.S. 6d. 

Sokm (Prof.) —OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Translated by Miss May Sinci.air, With a 1‘refacc by Prof H. 
M. Gwatkin, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandaff).—THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. The Church of Jkrusai.em. ' The 
Church of the Gentiles. The Church of the Wori.d. 
Crown 8VO. los. 6d. 

Ward (W.) —WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC RE¬ 
VIVAL. 8vo. 14s. 


Zhe Cburcb of lenglanb 

Catechism of— 

CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By Rev. J. C. P. 
Aldqus. Pott. 8vo. IS. net. 

THOSE HOLY MYSTERIES. By Rev, J. C. P. Aldouh. I>ott 
8vo. IS. net. 
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Maclear (Rev. Canon).—A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s. 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 25. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison).—LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. Ll. 
Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. New Edition. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John).—PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 

By Frederick Denison Maurice and others. Fcap. 8vo.. 3s. 6d. 
Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady).—LINKS AND CLUES. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).—^THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the Writings 
of Bishop Westcott. Edited by Rev. S. Phillips. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wilhraliaiii (Frances M.)—IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Zbc fathers 


INDEX OF NOTEWORTHY WORDS AND PHRASES FOUND 
IN THE CLEMENTINE WRITINGS, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE HOMILIES OF CLEMENT. 8vo. 5s. 
Ouuniugliam (Rev. W.)—THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. 
A Dissertation, including a Discussion of its Date and Author¬ 
ship. Together with the Greek Text, the Latin Version, and a 
New English Translation and Commentary. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Donaldson (Prof. James).—THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. 
A Critical Account of their Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Gwatkin (H. M.) SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHURCH HISTORY TO THE 
TIME OF CONSTANTINE. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

Sort (F. J. A.) SIX LECTURES ON THE ANTE-NICENE 
FATHERS. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Ligktfoot (Bishop).—THE APOSTOLIC TFATHER^S. Part I. 
St. Clement of Rome. Revised Texts, with Introductions, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s- 
' THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Ignatius to St. Poly- 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo. 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. Vith Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and Englisn Translation. Svo. i6s. 
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Bernard (T.)—THE SONGS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY. 
Being Studies of the Benedictus, Magnificat, Gloria in Excelsis, 
and Nunc Dimittis. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Brooke (S. A.)~CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

This may a/so he had hound uf< with ike Form of Service at Bedford Cha/>ei, Diooms- 
hury. Price complete^ (id. net. 

Palgraye (Prof. F. T.)--^ORIGINAL HYMNS. Pott 8vo. is. 6d. 
Selbome (Roundcll, Irarl of)— 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A HYMNAL. Chiefly from The Book of Praise. In varioius sizes. 
—A. Royal 32mo. 6d.—B. l^ott 8vo, larger type. is.—C. 

Same Edition, fine paper, is. 6d.—An Edition with Music, Selected, 
Plarmonised, and Compo.sed by John Hullah. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Woods (M. A.) —HYMNS F'OR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woods. Pott 8vo. is. 6d. 

Sermona, ILecturcs, Hbbrcsscs, anb , 
ITbeological jEseai^a 

{See also ^Bibhy * Church of Englandy ^ li'athers.'*) 

Abbot (Francis)— 

SCIENTIFIC TPIEISM. Crown 8 vo. 7s. 6 d. 

THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM : or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 8vo. 6s. 

OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity. A discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMANIANISM. A'^Reply. Crown 8vo. Sewed, is. net 
Abrabams ( 1 .)— Montefiore (C. G.)—ASPECTS OF JUDAISM. 

Being Sixteen Sermons. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Ainger (Rev. Alfred, ^Master of the Temple). — SERMONS 
PREAlSHED IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

Alexander (W., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe).—THEl LEAD^^ 
ING IDEAS OF THE GOSPELS. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Baines (R?v. Edward).—SERMONS. With a Preface and 

Memoir, by A. Barry, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Barry (Bishop).—THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION OF 
ENGLAND IN THE GROWTH OF THE ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION. Hulsean Lectures, 1894-95. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Bather (Archdeacon).—ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Bernard (Canon).—THE SONGS OF THE HOLY NATIV¬ 
ITY CONSIDERED (i) AS RECORDED IN SCRIPTURE, 
(2) AS IN USE IN THE CHURCH. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Binnie (Rev. William).—SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Birks (Thomas Rawson)— 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, AND 
JUDGMENT. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
James Thomas O’Brien, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Crown Svo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : or, First Principles of Moral 
Theology. Svo. 8s. 

Brooke (Jlev. Stopford A.)—SHORT SERMONS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts)— 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 
6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

TWENTY SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

TOLERANCE. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. Crown Svo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND 
SOCIAL. Edited by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks. Crown 
Svo. « 8s. 6d. net. 

Brunton (T. Lauder). —THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

Butler (Rev. George).—SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL¬ 
TENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Butler (W. Archer)— 

SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. iith Edition. 
Svo. Ss. 

SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. Svo. 7s. 

Canphell (Dr. John MLeod)— 

THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT, 6th Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Narrative, by his Son, Donald Campbell, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. ^ 

THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 
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Campbell (Dr. John McLeod)— coniinued. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR TITE GIP'T OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8 VO. 5 s, 

Canterbury (Edward White, Archbishop of)—- 

BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Primary Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter¬ 
bury in his Second Visitation, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FISHERS OF MEN. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Third Visitation. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon)— 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown Svo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
l.ectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

TWILIGFIT DREAMS. Crown Svo. 4s- 6d. 

LECTURES ON PREACHING. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net 
SOME TFIOUGFITS ON CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being a 
Charge to the Clergy. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. ^ 
Cazenove (J. Gibson).^CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. Svo. 5s. 

Church (Dean)— 

liUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 

2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Series. Crown Svo. 6.s. 
CATIiEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 
PASCAL, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 
CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREEP. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

A CONFESSION 01 ^ FAITtl. By an Unorthodox Beijever. 
Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John),—HIGH HOPES AND PLP:ADINGS 
FOK A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Cooke (Josiah P.)—RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. Cr. 

Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE CREDENTIAT.S OF SCIENCE, THE WARRANT OF 
FAITH. Svo. 8s. 6 ( 1 . net. 

Cotton (flishop).—SERMONS PREACHED TO PINGLISH 
CONGKEGATIOiJS IN INDIA. Crown Svo. 7 s. 6(1. 
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fi n-h’ning^hfl.’m (Rev. W.) — CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

CTnrteis (Rev. G. H.)—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Bavidson (R. T.)—A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE 
CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER, October 
29, 30, 31, 1894. 8VO. Sewed. 2s. net. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 

ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
as interpreted by their Outward Signs. Three Addresses. New 
Edition. Pott 8vo. is. 

Davies (JY.) —THE PILGRIM OF THE INFINITE. A 
m Discourse addressed to Advanced Religious Thinkers on Christian 
Lines. By Wm. Davies. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Biggie (Rev. J. W.)GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Drummond (Prof. James).—INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown Svo. 55. 

EHerton (Rev. John).—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown Svo. 6s. 

FAITH AND CONDUCT ; An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 
Svo, ^ys. 6d. 

Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster)— 

THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. Svo. i6s. ^ 

Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in WestminsteroAbbey. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures. 
cTHE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 

EPHPHATHA : or, The Amelioration of the World. e 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few words on Christian Eschatology. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. 
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Kske (John).—MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6cl. 

Forbes (Rev. Granville).—THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE 
PSALMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Fowle (Rev. T. W.)—A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON¬ 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fraser (Bishop). —SERMONS. Edited by Rev. John W. 
Diggle. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Glover (E.)—MEMORIALS OF EDWARD GLOVER. Com¬ 
prising Twelve Sermons edited by the Rev. G. Glover. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 

Grane (W. L.)—THE WORD AND THE WAY: or, The 
Light of the Ages oxr the Path of To-Day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hamilton (John)— 

ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ARTHUR’S SEAT: or, The Church of the Banned. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ABOVE AND AROUND : Thoughts on God and Man. i2mo. 2 S. 6d. 

Hardwick* (Archdeacon). — CHRIST AND OTHER MAS¬ 
TERS, 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, ^ 

Hare (Julius Charles)— 

THE MISSION OF.THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean Plumptre. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Harris (Rev. G. C.) —SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
Charlotte M. Yonge, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Hort (F. J. A.)—THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1871. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hughes (T.)—THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. 2nd Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hutton (R. H.)— ^ 

ESSlYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG¬ 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. GlobeSvo. 5s. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 53. 

Hyde (W. De W.)—OUTLINES OF SOCIAL THEOLOGY. 
Crown 8 VO. 6s. 

niingwortb (Rev. J. R.)—SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHMTH.. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. Crown 8vo. Ks. 

PERSONALITY, DIVINE AND HUMAN. Bampton Lectures, 
1894. Crown 8 VO. 6s. 

Jacob (Rev. J. A.) —BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

.James (R*ev. Herbert)^—THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Jeans (Rev. G. E.)—HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sermons. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 

THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Joceline (E.)—THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TO HER UN¬ 
BORN CHILD. Cr. i6mo. 4s. 6d. 

Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Kingsley (Charles)— 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

E5rkpatrick(Prof. A. F.)—THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
Permanent Value. Crown Svo. 3s. net 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures 
1886-1890. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Knight (W. A.)—ASPECTS OF THEISM. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Kynaston (Rev. Herbert, D.D.)—SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Lightfoot (Bishop)— 

LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in thi; Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Grown 
Svo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THET CLERGY^ OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov. 1S86. Demy Svo. 2s. 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “Supernatural Reli 
gion.” Svo. los. 6d. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. Svo. 14s. 

BIBLICAL ESSAYS. Svo. 12s. 

Lyttelton (Hon. Rev. A. T.)—COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. ^ 
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Maclaren (Rev. Alexander)— 

SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. iitE Edition. 
Fcap. 8 VO. 4s. 6d. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS, yth Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A THIRD SERIES. 6tli Edition. Fcap, 8vo. 4s. 6d- 

WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 4tli Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS. Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)— 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed, Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE ; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

THE OLIVE LEAF, Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Maliafiy (Rev. Prof.)—THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH¬ 
ING : AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Matnrin (Rev. W.)—THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

iilaunce (Frederick Denison)— 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 3rd Ed. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 2nd 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRET 4 ,TION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM¬ 
MANDMENTS. Pi?tt Svo. IS. 

Collected Works. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. In Six 
Volumes. 3s. 6i each. 

CHRISiTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

GOSPEJ. OF ST. JOHN. 

• EPISTLE OF ST. JQHN. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
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Matirice's Collected Works— continued, 

FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 

SOCIAL MORALITY. 

PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S PRAYER. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

McCurdy (J. F.)—HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE 
MONUMENTS. 2 Vols. Vol. I. To the Downfall of Samaria. 

8 VO. 14s. net. [ Vol. IT. hi the Press. 

Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LORD. Baird Lectures^ 1891. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Moorkouse (J., Bishop of Manchester)— 

JACOB : Three Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

CHURCH WORK: ITS MEANS AND METHODS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 

Murphy (J. J.)— NATURAL SELECTION AND SPIRITUAL 
FREEDOM. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 

Myers ^F. W, H.)—SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 
Gl. 8vo. 5^* 

Mylne (L. G., Bishop of Bombay).—SERMONS PREACHED 
IN ST. THOMAS’S CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Pattison (Mark).—SERMONS, Crown Svo. 6s. 

PAUL OF TARSUS. Svo. los. 6d. 

PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. Svo. 12s. 
Plxunptre (Dean). — MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Potter (R.)—THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

REASONABLE FAITH : A Short Religious Essay for the Times. By 
“ Three Friends. ” Crown Svo. is, 

Reichel (C. P., Bishop of Meath)— 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, and other SSnnons. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 
EendaU (Rev. F.)—THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Eeynolds (H. R.)—NOTES OF THE CHRISTfAN LIFE. 

Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)—MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

EusseU (Dean).— THE LIGHT THAT LIGHTET^ EVERY 
MAN : Sermons. With an introdu^jiion by Dean Plumftre, %. 
D.D. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Salmon (Rev. Prof. George)— 

NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. Crown 

' 8vo. • 7s. 6d. 

Sandford (C. W., Bishop of Gibraltar). —COUNSEL TO 
ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ABROAD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal Cairo and others. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Seeley (Sir J. R.)—ECCE HOMO : A Survey of the Life and 

Work of Jesus Christ. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. Globe Svo. 5s. 

Service (Rev. John).—SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Shirley (W. N.)—ELIJAH: Four University Sermons. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Smith (Rev. Travers).—MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 
AND OF GOD. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Smith (W. Saumarez).—THE BLOOD OF THE NEW 
COVENANT: A Theological Essay. Crown Svo. 2s. “^d. ^ 

Stanley (Dean)— 

THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered during a visit to the 
United States and Canada in 1878. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Stewart (Prof Balfour) and Tait (Prof P. G.)—^THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A Sequel to “The Unseen 
Universe.” Crown Svo. 7 s. 6d. 

Stnbhs (Dean).—FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Seraions and 
Addresses. Crown Svo. 6s. 

CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of Lecture-Sermons on the 
Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited by C. W. Stubbs, 
D.D. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Tait (Archbishop)— 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Being the Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

DUTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Being seven 
Addresses delivered at his Second Visitation. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Charges delivered at his 
Third Quadrennial Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

iJaylor (Isaac).—THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. Crown 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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Temple (Frederick, Bishop of London)— 

SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. SECOND SERIES. 3rd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
THIRD SERIES. 4th Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Bampton Lectures, 1884. 7th and Cheaper Ed. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Trench (Archbishop).—HULSEAN LECTURES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tnlloch (Principal).—THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 
• AND THE CHRIST OF MODERN CRITICISM. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Vaughan (C. J., Dean of Llandaflf)— 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. I os. 6d. 

EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 
HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 




LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. 3rd Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CHiyST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HUMANITY. 

2nd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2nd Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

4S. 6d. 

“ MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
REST AWHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5s* 

TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED ? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORDS FROM 
THE CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. los. 6d 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d 
NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. Fcap. 8vo. 

IS. 6d. 




THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST: a closing volume of Lent 
Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. Globe 8vo. -is. 6d. 
DONCASTER SERMONS. Lessons of Life and Godliness, and 
Words from the Gospels. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

^ RESTFUL THOUGHTS IN RESTLESS TIMES. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 
LAST WORDS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Globe 8vo. ss. 

VauiJiaii (Rev. D. J.)—THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, SOCIAL, 
RELIGIOUS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Vaughan (Rev. E. T.)—SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS¬ 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Vaughan (Rev. Robert).—STONES FROM THE QUARRY. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Venn (Rev. John).—ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Ward (W.)—WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN, AND 
• OTHER ESSAYS. 8vo. los. 6d. 

WeUdon (Rev. J. E. C.)—THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and 
other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westcott (B. F., Bishop of Durham)— 

ON TPIE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. 
Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy 
Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In 
MemoriamJ. B. D.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 

THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORIC FAITPI. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE REVELATION OF TI-IE FATPIER. Crown 8vo.* 6s. . 

CI-IRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6sT 
SOME THOUGHTS FROM TFIE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. -- 

ESSAYS IN THE HLSTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGPIT IN 
THE WEST. Globe Svo. 5s. 

THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE. Crown Svo. 9s. 
Whittuck (C. A.)—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
RECENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Wickham (Rev. E. C.)—WELLINGTON COLLEGE 

SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Wilkins (Prof. A. S.)—THE LIGHT OF TPIE WORLD : an 
Essay. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Williamson (M. B.)—THE TRUTH AND THE WITNESS. 

By M. B. Williamson, M.A. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Wmink (A.)—THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN. Cr. Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

Wilson (J.#M., Archdfeacon of Manchester)— 

SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 

Second Scries. 1888-90. Crown Svo. 6s. ^ 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown Svo. 2S. 6d. net. 

SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown Svo. 6s. 

^ Wood (C%) SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
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